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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


THERE is reason to believe, that if the life of the 
most reverend and learned author of this celebra- 
ted work on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement 
and Sacrifice had been prolonged, he would have 
made important additions to these volumes. But, if 
his lamented death prevented the public from re- 
ceiving the benefit of those farther productions of 
his talents, it afforded a striking and impressive evi- 
dence of the deep sincerity of his conviction of the 
religious truth which he had laboured to establish 
in the minds and hearts of others. 

The late Archbishop of Dublin, the most Rev. Dr. 
William Magee, was distinguished, from early life, 
by brilliant talents and a penetrating judgment; by 
a quickness of perception very rarely equalled, per- 
haps never exceeded; and at the same time by an 
indefatigable patience and diligence of investigation. 
In the University of Dublin, of which for many 
years he was the great and admired ornament, those 
endowments raised him in the highest rank in lit- 
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erary eminence. ‘The charms of his lively, innocent, 
and instructive conversation rendered his society de- 
lightful: and the warm sincerity of his friendship 
was a subject even of proverbial as well as reveren- 
tial remark. He was ever ready and zealous to 
support genius and merit. Often was the student 
in his solitary labours cheered and animated by the 
kind visit and encouraging conversation of Dr. 
Magee: often were his drooping spirits raised, his 
heart consoled, his hopes supported, and his course 
to useful eminence direeted and confirmed, by him 
who was the most active protector of talents and 
merit in others, as he was himself the brightest ex- 
ample of both, which graced the University. 
Raised on account of his useful literary labours, 
his piety, and pre-eminent abilities, to the high sta- 
tion of ‘Archbishop of Dublin, at a period of violent 
religious dissensions in his country, it was impossi- 
ble that he should not be regarded by some zealous 
enemies of the Established Protestant Church with 
feelings tinctured by their hostility to that church 
of which he was looked to as a pillar. And his 
own zeal in support of what he was deeply convinc- 
ed to be true and right was so ardent, that no con- 
sideration of his personal ease could induce him to 
remit or relax his conscientious and active exertions 
in his high calling. While, therefore, violent political 
epposition was blended with the strongest theological 
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enmity in the breasts of many of his countrymen 
against the Protestant Established Church, it was 
not to be expected that such a character as Dr. Ma- 
gee, in the prominent and exalted station of Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, should not be assailed with a por- 
tion of the hostility which was directed against the 
Protestant church in Ireland. But, in his sense of 
high duty, and in his trust in his Divine Master, 
whom he faithfully served, he found his support. 
Could the public eye have traced him to his domes- 
tic retirement, there it would have beheld him the 
engaging example of all the tender family affections. 
And it is not only consoling to his dearest relatives 
and friends, but edifying to the public, that the 
death of the author of the great work on the Atone- 
ment was that of a most devoted believer in the 
Christian truth, which he had there so powerfully 
vindicated; and that in that trying time, while he 
showed this firm conviction of his mind, he exhibit- 
ed all those graces of the dying Christian, which 
manifest the “ faith of heart.” 

The writer of these few remarks feels a melan- 
choly gratification i paying this just tribute to the 
revered memory of the kindest and best of friends. 


A. H. K. 


The following Dedication of the Work was addressed 
to the present Lord High Chancellor of Ireland. 


TO 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM CONYNGHAM PLUNKET. 


In placing at the head of these sheets a name, to 
which the respect and the admiration of the public 
have attached so much celebrity, and in avowing, at 
the same time, that I have selected the name of a 
Friend with whom f have been united, almost from 
childhood, in the closest habits of intimacy, I am 
aware that I subject myself to the imputation of act- 
ing as much from a motive of pride, as from a senti- 
ment of affection. I admit the imputation to be well- 
founded. 'To enjoy the happiness of having such a 
Friend, and not to exult in the possession, would be 
not to deserve it. Itis a pride which, I trust, may be 
indulged in without blame: and the distinction of 
having been associated with a character so transcen- 
dently eminent for private worth, for public virtue, 
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and forintellectual endowments, I shall always regard 
as one of the most honourable circumstances of my 
life. 

But, independently of these considerations, the 
very nature of my subject supplies a reason for the 
choice whichI have made. ForI know not, in truth, 
to whom I could, with greater propriety, inscribe a 
work whose chief end is to expose false reasoning 
and to maintain true religion, than to one in whom 
the powers of just reasoning are so conspicuously 
displayed, and by whom the great principles of reli- 
gion are so sincerely reverenced. * 

With these views, I trust that I shall stand excus- 
ed by you, my dear Sir, in having, without your 
knowledge, thus availed myself of the credit of your 
namé. ‘The following treatise, in which so many ad- 
ditions have been made to a former publication, as in 
some measure to entitle it to the appellation of a new 
work, I submit to your judgment: well satisfied, that 
if it meet your approbation, it will not find an unfa- 
vourable reception from the public. 


I am, my dear Sir, 
With the truest attachment, 
Your affectionate Friend and Servant, 
THE AUTHOR. 


Trinity College, Dublin, 
Sept, 21, 1809. 


PREFATORY ADDRESS, 


TO 
THE STUDENT SIN’ DIVIN TTY 


IN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. 


TueE following Discourses, originally composed with 
a view to your instruction, are now with the same 
_ design submitted to your more deliberate examina- 
tion. 

In these latter days Christianity seems destined to 
undergo a fiercer trial, than it has for many centuries 
experienced. Its defenders are called upon, not 
merely to resist the avowed invader, who assails the 
citadel from without, but the concealed and treacher- 
ous foe, who undermines the works, or tampers with 
the garrison within. The temporising Christian, who 
under the mask of liberality, surrenders the funda- 
mental doctrines of his creed; and the imposing Ra- 
tionalist, who, by the illusions of a factitious resem- 
blance, endeavours to substitute Philosophy for the 
Gospel; are enemies even more to be dreaded, than 
the declared and systematic Deist. The open attacks 
of the one, directed against the Hvidences of Chris- 
tianity, have but served to strengthen the great out- 
works of our faith, by calling to its aid the united 
powers of its adherents ; whilst the machinations of 
the others, secretly employed against the Doctrines 
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of our religion, threaten, by eluding the vigilance, 
and lulling the suspicions, of its friends, to subvert 
through fraud, what had been found impregnable by 
force. ‘To aid these machinations, a modern and de- 
praved Philosophy hath sent abroad its pernicious 
sophistries, infecting the sources of morality, and en- 
ervating the powers of manly thought; and, the bet- 
ter to effect these purposes, clad in those engaging 
colours, which are peculiarly adapted to captivate 
the imaginations of young and ardent minds. Against 
arts and enemies such as these, the most strenuous 
exertions of all who value the religion of Christ are 
at this moment imperiously demanded. 

In what manner to prepare for this conflict we are 
informed on high authority. We are to take unto us 
the whole armour of God—having on the breast-plate of 
righteousness ; and our feet shod nith the preparation 
of the Gospel of peace: above all, taking the shield of 
FAITH, wherenith we shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the nicked: and taking the helmet of salvation, 
and the sword of the Spirit, which is '\HE WORD OF GOD. . 
‘These are the arms which are to insure us victory in 
the contest: and without these arms we neither can 
nor ought tostand. A conspiracy the most deep and 
deadly has been formed against Christianity. ‘The 
Powers of darkness have combined their mightiest 
efforts. If, then, the sentinels of the Gospel sleep 
upon their posts, if they do not instantly rouse to its 
defence, they are guilty of the blackest treason to 
their heavenly Master. ‘There is no room for truce 
or accommodation. ‘The Captain of our salvation 
has declared, that he thatts not nith him ws against him. 
The force of this declaration is at thisday pecu- 
liarly manifest. It is now become necessary, that 
a broad and distinct line should be drawn between 
those who truly acknowledge the authority of Rev- 
elation, and those who, whilst they wear the sem- 
blance of Christians, but lend the more effectual 
support to the enemies of Christianity. 

These reflections, though befitting all who pro- 
fess the religion uf Christ, press peculiarly on those 
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who are destined to teach and to enforce his word. 
To you, my young friends, who look forward to the 
clerical office, they are important beyond description ; 
and, if allowed their due weight upon your minds, 
they cannot fail to stimulate to the most zealous and 
effectual exertions in your pursuit of sacred know- 
ledge. Already, indeed, has a more enlivened spirit 
of religious inquiry been manifested amongst you. 
To promote that spirit, and to supply some addi- 
tional security against the prevailing delusions of 
the day, these Discourses on the doctrines of Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice, — doctrines, against which, above 
all others, the Deist and the Rationalising Christian 
direct their attacks, — were originally delivered, and 
are now published. 

The desire expressed for their publication by the 
existing divinity classes would have been long 
since complied with, but forthe addition of certain 
arduous Academic duties to the ordinary engage- 
ments of the Author’s Collegiate situation. ‘To 
those who are so well acquainted with the labo- 
rious employment which those duties and engage- 
ments necessarily impose, no apology can be requi- 
site on the ground of delay. More than twelve 
months have elapsed since the greater part of these 
sheets were committed tothe press: and the prose- 
cution of the subject has been unavoidably suspend- 
ed during a considerable portion of the intervening 
period. 

The form in which the work is now presented 
seems more to require explanation. The first design 
extended only to the publication of the two Dis- 
courses, with a few occasional and supplementary 
remarks: and, on this plan, the Sermons were sent 
to press. But, on farther consideration, it appeared 
advisable to enter into a more accurate and exten- 
Sive examination of the subject; even though a 
short text should thereby be contrasted with a 
disproportionate body of Notes. The great vice of 
the present day is a presumptuous precipitancy of 
judgment: and there is nothing from which the 
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cause of Christianity, as well as of general know- 
ledge, has suffered more severely, than from that 
impatience of investigation, and that confidence of 
decision upon hasty and partial views, which mark 
the literary character of an age, undeservedly ex- 
tolled for its improvements in reasoning and _ philo- 
sophy. A false taste in morals is naturally con- 
nected with a false taste in literature: and the 
period of vicious dissipation is not likely to prove 
the era of dispassionate and careful inquiry. ‘There 
is, however, no short way to truth. The nature of 
things will not accommodate itself to the laziness, 
the interests, or the vices of men. The paths, 
which lead to knowledge, are unalterably fixed; and 
can be traced only by slow and cautious steps. 

From these considerations it was judged expedi- 
ent to submit the subject of these discourses, and 
the crude and superficial reasonings which have of 
late been exercised upon it, to a stricter and more 
minute test of inquiry. For this purpose the pre- 
sent plan has been adopted, as best suited to that ex- 
actness of critical investigation which is due to the 
importance of the subject, and as the most fitly cal- 
culated to direct the thoughts of the student to the 
most useful topics of inquiry, and the most profita- 
ble scurces of information. Such a plan, I have 
Jittle doubt, will be favourably received by those 
whose minds, trained in the habits of close deduc- 
tion, and exercised in the researches of accurate 
science, cannot but be readily disposed to accept, in 
the place of general assertion and plausible decla- 
mation, a careful review of facts, and a cautious ex- 
amination of Scripture. 

One circumstance, which is of no mean value in 
the method here pursued, is, that it enables us, 
without interrupting the thread of inquiry, to canvass 
and appreciate the pretensions of certain modern 
writers, whose high tone of self-admiration, and loud 
vauntings of superior knowledge, have been but too 
successful in obtaining for them a partial and tem- 
porary ascendency, in public opinion; and who 
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have employed the influence derived from that as- 
cendency, to weaken the truths of Christianity, and 
to subvert the dearest interests of man. [ trust that 
you, my young readers, will see enough in the Id/us- 
trations and Lzplanatory Dissertations accompany- 
ing these Discourses, to convince you of the empti- 
ness of their claims to that superiority, which, did 
they possess it, would be applied to purposes so in- 
jurious. You will, probably, see sufficient reason to 
pronounce, that their pretensions to pllosophic dis- 
tinction, and their claims to critical pre eminence, 
stand on no better grounds than their assumption of 
the exclusive profession of a pure Christianity. The 
confident and overbearing language of such men 
you will then regard as you ought: and, from the 
review of their reasonings, and the detail of their 
religious opinions, you will naturally be led to feel 
the full value of the duly regulated discipline of the 
youthful understanding, in these severer exercises 
of scientific study, which give vigour to the intellect, 
and steadiness to the judgment ; and the still greater 
value of that early reverence for the mysterious 
sublimities of religion, which teaches the humility 
becoming man’s highest powers, when directed to 
the yet higher things of God. —The half learning 
of modern times has been the fruitful parent of mul- 
tiplied evils: and itis not without good cause, that 
the innovating theorist of the present day makes it 
his first object to abridge the work of education, 
and, under the pretence of mtroducing a system of 
more immediate practical utility, to exclude that 
wholesome discipline, and regular institution, which 
are essential to conduct the faculties of the young 
mind to sound and manly strength. 

I cannot conclude this prefatory address, without 
indulging in the gratifying reflection, that, whilst the 
deceptions of wit and the fascinations of eloquence, 
combined with a wily sophistry and an imposing 
confidence, have but too frequently produced their 
pernicious ‘effects, to the detriment of a true Chris- 
flan faith, on the minds of the inexperienced and 
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unreflecting ; these audacious attempts have seldom 
found, in this place, any other reception than that 
of contempt and aversion. And with true pleasure 
I feel myself justified in pronouncing with confi- 
dence, that so long as the Students of this Seminary, 
intended for the office of the ministry, continue to 
evince the same serious attention to religious sub- 
jects, which has of late yearsso honourably distin- 
guished numbers of your body, and so profitably re- 
warded the zealous labours of your instructers in 
sacred literature, Christianity will have little to fear 
in this land from such attempts. 

That you may gloriously persevere in these laud- 
able efforts to attain the most useful of all learning, 
and in the conscientious endeavour to qualify your- 
selves for the due discharge of the most momentous 
of all duties; that so the work of God may not 
suffer in your hands; and that, being judged fit 
dispensers of that szsdom which is from above, you 
may hereafter be enabled to turn many to righteous- 
ness, and finally to obtain the recompense of the 
good and faithful servants of Christ, is the ardent 
wish and prayer of your very sincere friend, 


THE AUTHOR. 
Aprit 22, 1801.. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


SECOND EDITION. 


It is now nearly seven years since application was 
made to the Author, by his Bookseller, for a new 
Kidition of the Discourses oN THE ScRIPTURAL Doc- 
TRINES OF ATONEMENT AND SACRIFICE. As it was 
his design to introduce into the work considerable 
alterations in point of form, and considerable addi- 
tions in point of matier, he deferred complying with 
the Bookseller’s desire, until he should be able to 
accomplish this intention. The same impediments, 
to which, in the PREFaTory ADDRESS TO THE STU- 
DENTS, he had occasion formerly to advert, again 
operated to produce delay, and have occasioned this 
late appearance of the promised publication. The 
work which now issues from the press was, he is al- 
most ashamed to avow, committed to it in June, 1807. 
—It is only to those, however, who are unacquaint- 
ed with the nature of the Author’s academic occupa- 
tions, that he feels any explanation to be necessary 
upon this head. 


Serr. 21. 1809. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


THIRD EDITION. 


In the Edition now given to the public, additional 
matter, which, it is hoped, may bestow some addi- 
tional value, has been introduced; and a few changes, 
(conceived to be improvements) in form and arrange- 
ment, have been adopted. ‘The principal additions 
will be found in Numbers VII. VIII. XII. XIV. 
XVII. XXVIL XXX. XLI XLIT. LUT LXV. LXIX. 
and its Postscript; and in the last forty pages of the 
Appendix. The Index of Matters, and List of Books, 
are likewise enlarged: and anew Index of Tezts is 
introduced. The alterations of arrangement chiefly 
affect Numbers XX XV. LIX. LXIX. — The Syriac 
quotations are printed in their proper character ; 
which could not be done in the former Editions, from 
the want of a Syriac type. It should be remarked 
also, for the better understanding of certain parts of 
the work, especially the notes in page 129. and page 
336. of the first volume, that the Edition was sent to 
press early in the year 1810; although, from unavoid- 
able delays, it only now makes its appearance. 


January 1. 1812. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE 


FOURTH EDITION. 


It was not the Author’s intention on putting this 
Edition to press, to add so much to the dimensions 
of a work already considerably enlarged. But the 
extraordinary and increasing exertions of that Body, 
against whose pernicious errors it is principally di- 
rected, have forced upon him what has exceeded his 
original design : and that which was at first cal- 
culated upon as likely to form little more than a 
pamphlet, has unavoidably grown into a volume. 


Jung 1. 1816. 
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DISCOURSE I. 


1 Cor. i. 23, 24. 


“ But we preach CHRIST CRUCIFIED, unto the Jews a 
stumblingblock, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but 
unto them which are called—Curist the power of Gon, 
and the wisdom of Gov.” 


Tuat the sublime mystery of the Redemption should have 
escaped the comprehension both of the Jew, and of the Greek ; 
that a crucified Saviour should have given offence to the worldly 
expectant of a triumphant Messiah, whilst the proud philosopher 
of the schools turned with disdain from the humiliating doctrine 
which proclaimed the insufficiency of human reason, and 
threatened to bend its aspiring head before the foot of the Cross, 
—were events which the matured growth of national prejudice, 
on the one hand, and the habits of contentious discussion, aided 
by a depraved moral system, on the other, might, in the natu- 
ral course of things, have been expected to produce. ‘That the 
Son of God had descended from heaven ; that he had disrobed 
himself # of the Glory which he had with the Father, before 
the world began ; that he had assumed the form of the hum- 
blest and most degraded of men; that, submitting to a life of 
reproach, and want, and sorrow, he had closed the scene with a 
death of ignominy and torture; and, that, through this volun- 
tary degradation and suffering, a way of reconciliation with the 
Supreme Being had been opened to the whole human race, and 
an atonement made for those transgressions, from the punish- 
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ment of which unassisted reason could have devised no means 
of escape, — these are truths, which prejudice and pride could not 
fail, at all times, to have rejected ; and these are truths, to which 
the irreligion and self-sufficiency of the present day oppose 
obstacles not less insurmountable than those which the prejudice 
of the Jew, and the philosophy of the Greek, presented in the 
age of the Apostle. For at this day, when we boast a wider 
diffusion of learning, and more extensive acquirements of moral 


knowledge, do we not find these fundamental truths of Revela- ° 


tion questioned? Do we not see the haughtiness of lettered 
scepticism presuming to reject the proffered terms of Salvation, 
because it cannot trace, with the finger of human science, the 
connexion between the cross of Christ and the redemption of 
man? But to these vain and presumptuous aspirings after 
knowledge placed beyond human reach we are commanded to 
preach CHRIST CRUCIFIED: which, however it may, to the self 
fancied wise ones of this world, appear as foolishness, is yet, to 
those who will humble their understanding to the dispensations 
of the Almighty, the grandest display of the divine perfections ; 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. 

To us also, my brethren, who profess a conviction of this 
truth, and who are called on by the return of this day more” par- 
ticularly to recollect the great work of Salvation, wrought out for 
us by the memorable event which it records, it may not be un- 
profitable to take a short view of the objections that have been 
urged against this fundamental* doctrine of our religion ; that 
so we may the better discern those snares which beset the Chris- 
tian path, and that, being guarded against the obstructions 
which are insidiously raised against that true and gospel faith, 
whereby alone we can hope for acceptance and happiness, we 
may be able to place the great pillar of our hopes upon a basis 
which no force ean shake, and no art can undermine. 

In the consideration of this subject, which every Christian 
must deem most highly deserving of the closest examination, our 
attention should be directed to two different classes .of objectors : 
—those who deny the necessity of any mediation whatever ; and 
those who question the particular nature of that mediation which 
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has been appointed. Whilst the Deist, on the one hand, ridi- 
cules the very notion of a Mediator; and the philosophising 
Christian, on the other, fashions it to his own hypothesis ; we 
are called on to vindicate the word of truth from the injurious 
attacks of both, and carefully to secure it, not only against the 
open assaults of its avowed enemies, but against the more dan- 
gerous misrepresentations of its false, or mistaken friends. 

_ The objections which are peculiar to the former are, upon. this 
subject, of the same description with those which they advance 
against every other part of Revelation ; bearing with equal force 
against the system of Natural Religion, which they support, as 
against the doctrines of Revealed Religion, which they oppose. 
And, indeed, this single circumstance, if weighed with candour 
and reflection — that is, if the Deist were truly the Philosopher 
he pretends to be — might suffice to convince him of his error. 
For the closeness of the analogy between the works of Nature 
and the word of the Gospel being found to be such, that every 
blow which is aimed at the one rebounds with undiminished 
force against the other, the conviction of their common origin 
must be the inference of unbiassed understanding. 

Thus, when, in the outset of his argument, the Deist tells us, 
that as obedience must be the object of God’s approbation, and 
disobedience the ground of his displeasure, it must follow, by na- 
tural consequence, that, when men have transgressed the divine 
commands, repentance and amendment of life will place them 
in the same situation, as if they had never offended ;—he does 
not recollect that actual experience of the course of Nature direct- 
ly contradicts the assertion, and that, in the common occur- 
rences of life, the man, who, by intemperance, and voluptuous- 
ness, has injured his character, his fortune, and his health, does 
not find himself instantly restored to the full enjoyment of 
these blessings on repenting of his past misconduct, and deter- 
mining on future amendment. Now, if the attributes of the 
Deity demand that the punishment should not outlive the 
crime, om what ground shall we justify this temporary dispensa- 
tion? The difference in degree cannot affect the question in 
the least. It matters not whether the punishment be of long, or 

_ of short duration ; whether in this world, or inthe next. Ifthe 
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justice or the goodness of God require that punishment should 
not be inflicted, when repentance has taken place; it must be a 
violation of those attributes, to permit any punishment whatever, 
the most slight, or the most transient. Nor will it avail to say, 
that the evils of this life attendant upon vice are the effects of 
an established constitution, and follow in the way of natural 
consequence. Is not that established constitution, itself, the effect 
of the divine decree? And are not its several operations as much 
the appointment of its Almighty Framer, as if they had indivi- 
dually flowed from his immediate direction? But, besides, what 
reason have we to suppose that God’s treatment of us in a future 
state will not be of the same nature as we find it in this ; accord- 
ing to established rules, and in the way of natural consequence ? 
Many circumstances might be urged, on the contrary, to evince 
the likelihood that it will. But this is not necessary to our pre- 
sent purpose. It is sufficient that the Deist cannot prove that it 
will no¢. Our experience of the present state of things evinces 
that indemnity is not the consequence of repentance here: can 
he adduce a counter-experience to show that it will be so here- 
after? ‘The justice and goodness of God are not then necessa- 
rily concerned, in virtue of the sinner’s repentance, to remove all 
evil consequent upon sin in the next life; or else the arrange- 
ment of events in this, has not been regulated by the dictate of 
justice and goodness. If the Deist admits the latter, what be- 
comes of his Natural Religion ? 

Now let us inquire, whether the conclusions of abstract rea- 
soning will coincide with the deductions of experience. If obe- 
dience be at all times our duty, in what way can present repent- 
ance release us from the punishment of former transgressions ?4 
Can repentance annihilate what is past ? Or, can we do more by 
present obedience, than acquit ourselves of present obligation 2 
Or, does the contrition we experience, added to the positive du- 
ties we discharge, constitute a surplusage of merit, which may be 
transferred to the reduction of our former demerit? And is the 
justification of the Philosopher, who is too enlightenéd to be a 
Christian, to be built, after all, upon the absurdities of supereroga- 
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tion? “ We may as well affirm,” says a learned Divine, “ that 
our former obedience atones for our present sins, as that our pre- 
sent, obedience makes amends for antecedent transgressions.” 
And it is surely with a peculiar ill grace, that this sufficiency of 
repentance is urged by those, who deny the possible efiicacy of 
Christ’s mediation ; since the ground, on which they deny the 
latter, equally serves for the rejection of the former: the neces- 
sary connexion between the merits of one being and the acquit- 
tal of another not being less conceivable than that which is ima~ 
gined to subsist between obedience at one time, and the forgive- 
ness of disobedience at another. 

Since, then, upon the whole, experience (so far as it extends) 
goes to prove the natural inefficacy of repentance to remove the 
effects of past transgressions ; and the abstract reason“of the 
thing can furnish no link, whereby to connect present obedience 
with forgiveness of former sins ; it follows, that, however the con- 
templation of God’s infinite goodness and love might excite 
some faint hope that mercy would be extended to the sincerely 
penitent, the animating certainty of this momentous truth, with- 
out which the religious sense can have no place, can be derived 
from the express communication of the Deity alone.¢ 

But it is yet urged by those who would measure the proceed- 
ings of divine wisdom by the standard of their own reason, that, 
admitting the necessity of a Revelation on this subject, it had 
been sufficient for the Deity to have made known to man his 
benevolent intention ; and that the circuitous apparatus of the 
scheme of redemption must have been superfluous for the pur- 
pose of rescuing the world from the terrors and dominion of sin ; 
when this might have been effected, in a way infinitely more 
simple, and intelligible, and better calculated to excite our gra- 
titude and love, merely by proclaiming to mankind a free par- 
don, and perfect indemnity, on condition of repentance and 
amendment. 

T’o the disputer, who would thus prescribe to God the mode 
by which he can best conduct his creatures to happiness, we 
might, as before, reply, by the application of his own argument 
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to the course of ordinary events; and we might demand of him 
to inform us, wherefore the Deity should have left the suste- 
nance of life depending on the tedious process of human labour 
and contrivance, in rearing from a small seed, and conducting 
to the perfection fitting it for the use of man, the necessary arti- 
cle of nourishment, when the end might have been at once 
accomplished by its instantaneous production. And will he 
contend that bread has not been ordained for the support of man, 
because, instead of the present circuitous mode of its production, 
it might have been rained down from heaven, like the manna 
in the wilderness? On grounds such as these, the Philosopher 
(as he wishes to be called) may be safely allowed to object to the 
notion of forgiveness by a Mediator. 

With respect to every such objection as this, it may be well, 
once for all, to make this general observation.—We find from 
the whole course of nature, that God governs the world, not by 
independent acts, but by connected system. ‘The instruments 
which he employs, in the ordinary works of his providence, are 
not physically necessary to his operations. He might have acted 
without them if he pleased. He might, for instance, have cre- 
ated al] men, without the intervention of parents: but where 
then had been the beneficial connexion between parents and 
children ; and the numerous advantages resulting to human 
society, from such connexion? ‘The difficulty lies here: the 
wses, arising from the connexions of God's acts may be vari- 
ous; and such are the pregnancies of his works, that a single 
act may answer a prodigious variety of purposes. Of these 
several purposes we are, for the most part, ignorant: and from 
this ignorance are derived most of our weak objections against 
the ways of his providence ; whilst we foolishly presume, that, 
like human agents, he has but one end in view.‘ 

This observation we shall find of material use, in our ex- 
amination of the remaining arguments adduced by the Deist, 
on the present subject. And there is none to which it more 
forcibly applies than to that, by which he endeavours to prove 
the notion of a Mediator to be inconsistent with the divine 
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immutability. It is either, he affirms, agreeable to the will 
of God, to grant salvation on repentance, and then he will 
grant it without a Mediator: or it is not agreeable to his will, 
and then a Mediator can be of no avail; unless we admit the 
mutability of the divine decrees. 

But the objector is not, perhaps, aware, how far this reason- 
ing willextend. Let ustry it m the case of prayer. All such 
things as are agreeable to the will of God must be accom- 
plished, whether we pray or not; and, therefore, our prayers 
are useless, unless they be supposed to have the power of alter- 
ing his will, And, indeed, with equal conclusiveness it might 
be proved, that Repentance itself must be unnecessary. For, 
if it be fit that our sins should be forgiven, God will forgive 
us without repentance; and if it be unfit, repentance can be 
of no avail.® 

The error in all these conclusions is the same. It consists 
in mistaking’ a conditional for an absolute decree, and in sup- 
posing God to ordain am end unalterably, without any concern 
as to the intermediate steps whereby that end is to be accom- 
plished. Whereas the manner is sometimes as necessary as 
the act proposed : so that if not done in that particular way, it 
would not have been done at all. Of this observation abun- 
dant illustration may be derived as well from natural, as from 
revealed religion. “'Thus, we know, from natural religion, that 
it is agreeable to the will of God, that the distresses of mankind 
should be relieved: and yet we see the destitute, from a wise 
constitution of Providence, left to the precarious benevolence of 
their fellow-men; and if not relieved by them, they are not re- 
lieved at all. In like manner, in Revelation, in the case of 
Naaman the Syrian, we find that God was willing he should be 
healed of his leprosy ; but yet he was not willing that it should. 
be done, except in one particular manner. Abana and Pharpar 
were ag famous as any of the rivers of Israel. Could he not 
wash in them, and be clean? Certainly he might, if the design 
of God had been no more than to heal him. Or it might have 
been done without any washing at all. But the healing was 
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not the only design of God, nor the most important. The 
manner of the cure was of more consequence in the moral 
design of God, than the cure itself: the effect being produced, 
for the sake of manifesting to the whole kingdom of Syria the 
great power of the God of Israel, by which the cure was per- 
formed.” And, in like manner, though God willed that the 
penitent sinner should receive forgiveness, we may see good 
reason, why, agreeably to his usual proceeding, he might will it 
to be granted in one particular manner only,—through the inter- 
vention of a Mediator !' 

Although, in the present stage of the subject, in which we 
are concerned with the objections of the Drrst, the argument 
should be confined to the deductions of natural reason ; yet I 
have added this instance from Revelation, because, strange to 
say, some who assume the name of Christians, and profess not 
altogether to discard the written word of Revelation, adopt the 
very principle which we have just examined. For what are 
the doctrines of that description of Christians, * in the sister coun- 
try, who glory in having brought down the high things of God 
to the level of man’s understanding ?—'That Christ was a per- 
son sent into the world, to promulgate the will of God; to 
communicate new lights, on the subject of religious duties ; 
by his life, to set an example of perfect obedience ; by his death, 
to manifest his sincerity ; and by his resurrection, to convince 
us of the great truth which he had been commissioned to 
teach,—our rising again to future life. This, say they, is the 
sum and substance of Christianity. It furnishes a purer mo- 
rality, and a more operative enforcement: its morality more 
pure, as built on juster notions of the divine nature; and its 
enforcement more operative, as founded on a certainty of a 
state of retribution.!—And is, then, Christianity nothing but 
a new and more formal promulgation of the religion of na- 
ture? Is the death of Christ but an attestation of his truth? 
And are we, after all, left to our own merit for acceptance ; and 
obliged to trust, for our salvation, to the perfection of our obedi- 
ence? ‘Then, indeed, has the great Author of our religion in 
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vain submitted to the agonies of the cross; if, after having 
given to mankind a law which leaves them less excusable in 
their transgressions, he has left them to be judged by the rigour 
of that law, and to stand or fall by their own personal deserts. 

It is said, indeed, that, as by this new dispensation the cer- 
tainty of pardon, on repentance, has been made known, man- 
kind has been informed of all that is essential in the doctrine of 
mediation. But, granting that no more was intended to be 
conveyed than the sufficiency of repentance, yet it remains to 
be considered in what way that repentance was likely to be 
brought about. Was the bare declaration, that God would for- 
give the repentant sinner, sufficient to ensure his amendment ? 
Or was it not rather calculated to render him easy under guilt, 
from the facility of reconciliation? What was there to alarm, 
to rouse the sinner from the apathy of habitual transgression ? 
What was there to make that impression which the nature of 
God’s moral government demands? Shall we say, that the 
grateful sense of divine mercy would be sufficient ; and that the 
generous feelings of our nature, awakened by the supreme 
goodness, would have secured our obedience? that is, shall we 
say, that the love of virtue, and of right, would have maintained 
man in his allegiance? And have we not, then, had abun- 
dant experience of what man can do, when left to his own ex- 
ertions, to be cured of such vain and idle fancies? What is the 
history of man, from the creation to the time of Christ, but a 
continued trial of his natural streneth? And what has been 
the moral of that history, but that man is strong, only 
as he feels himself weak ? — strong, only as he feels that his 
nature is corrupt, and, from a consciousness of that  cor- 
ruption, is led to place his whole reliance upon God? What 
is the description, which the Apostle of the Gentiles has left us, 
of the state of the world at the coming of our Saviour ?— Being 
filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, debate, 
deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of God, 
despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, diso- 
bedient to parents, without understanding, covenant break- 
ers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful—whea, 
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knowing the judgment of God, that they which commit such 
things are worthy of death, not only do the same, but have 
pleasure in them that do them.” | 
Here were the fruits of that natural goodness of the human. 
heart, which is the favourite theme and fundamental principle 
with that class of Christians with whom we are at preseat con- 
cerned. And have we not, then, had full experiment of our 
natural powers? ™ And shall we yet have the madness to fly 
back to our own sufficiency, and our own merits, and to turn 
away from that gracious support, which is offered to us through 
the mediation of Christ? No: lost as men were, at the time 
when Christ appeared, to all sense of true Religion; lost as 
they must be to it, at all times, when left to a proud confidence 
in their own sufficiency ; nothing short of a strong, and salu- 
tary terror could awaken them to virtue. Without some striking 
expression of God’s abhorrence of sin, which might work pow- 
erfully on the imagination, and on the heart, what could prove 
a sufficient counteraction to the violent impulse of natural 
passions ? what, to the entailed depravation, which the history 
of man, no less than the voice of Revelation, pronounces to 
have infected the whole human race? Besides, without a full 
and adequate sense of guilt, the very notion of forgiveness, as 
it relates to us, is unintelligible. We can have no idea of 
forgiveness, unless conscious of something to be forgiven. Igno- 
rant of our forgiveness, we remain ignorant of that goodness 
which confers it. And thus, without some proof of God’s hatred 
for sin, we remain unacquainted with the greatness of his love. 
The simple promulgation, then, of forgiveness on repentance, 
could not answer the purpose. Merely to know the condition 
could avail nothing. An inducement, of sufficient force to 
insure its fulfilment, was essential. The system of swffi- 
ciency had been fully tried, to satisfy mankind of its folly. It 
was now time to introduce a new system, the system of hu- 
mility. And for this purpose, what expedient could have been 
devised more suitable, than that which has been adopted 2— 
the sacrifice of the Son of God, for the sins of men: proclaiming 
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to the world, by the greatness of the ransom, the immensity of 
the guilt;" and thence, at the same time, evincing, in the most 
fearful manner, God’s utter abhorrence of sin, in requiring such 
expiation ; and the infinity of his love, in appointing it. 

To this expedient for man’s salvation, though it be the clear 
and express language of Scripture, I have as yet sought no 
support from the authority of Scripture itself. Having hitherto 
had to contend with the Deist, who denies all Revelation, and 
the pretending Christian, who, rationalising away its sub- 
stance, finds it a mere moral system, and can discover in it no 
trace of a Redeemer, to urge the declarations of Scripture, as to 
the particular nature of redemption, would be to no purpose. Its 
authority disclaimed by the one and evaded by the other, each 
becomes unassailable on any ground, but that which he has 
chosen for himself,—the ground of ¢ eneral reason. 

But we come now to consider the objections of a class of 
Christians, who, as they profess to derive their arguments from 
the language and meaning of ° Scripture, will enable us to try 
the subject of our discussion by the only true standard, the 
word of Revelation. And, indeed, it were most sincerely to be 
wished, that the doctrines of Scripture were at all times 
collected purely from the Scripture itself; and that preconceived 
notions, and arbitrary theories, were not first to be formed, and 
then the Scripture pressed into the service of each fanciful 
dogma. If Gd has vouchsafed a Revelation, has he not 
thereby imposed a duty of submitting our understandings to 
its perfect wisdom? Shall weak, short-sighted man presume 
to say,—“ If I find the discoveries of Revelation correspond to 
my notions of what is right and fit, I will admit them: but if 
they do not, I am sure they cannot be the genuine sense of 
Scripture: and 1 am sure of it on this principle,—that the 
wisdom of God cannot disagree with itself?” That is, to ex- 
press it truly, that the wisdom of God cannot but agree with 
what this judge of the actions of the Almighty deems it wise for 
him todo. The language of Scripture must, then, by every 
possible refinement, be made to surrender its fair and natural 
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meaning, to this predetermination of its necessary import. 
But the word of Revelation being thus pared down to the puny 
dimensions of human reason, how differs the Christian from 
the Deist? The only difference is this: that whilst the one 
denies that God hath given us a Revelation; the other, com- 
pelled by evidence to receive it, endeavours to render it of no 
effect. But in both, there is the same self-sufficiency, the same 
pride of understanding, that would erect itself on the ground of 
human reason, and that disdains to accept the divine favour on 
any conditions but its own. In both, in short, the very cha- 
racteristic of a Christian spirit is wanting—Huminitry. For 
in what consists the entire of Christianity but in this,—that, 
_ feeling an utter incapacity to work out our own salvation, we 
submit our whole selves, our hearts, and our understandings, 
to the divine disposal; and that, relying on God’s gracious 
assistance, ensured to our honest endeavours to obtain it, through 
the mediation of Christ Jesus, we look up to him, and to him 
alone, for safety? Nay, what is the very notion of religion, 
but this humble reliance upon God? ‘Take this away, and 
we become a race of independent beings, claiming, as a debt, 
the reward of our good works;? a sort of contracting party 
with the Almighty, contributing nought to his glory, but anx- 
ious to maintain our own independence, and our own rights. 
And is it not to subdue this rebellious spirit, which is necessa- 
rily at war with Virtue and with God, that Christianity has 
been introduced? Does not every page of Revelation per- 
emptorily pronounce this? And yet, shall we exercise this 
spirit, even upon Christianity itself? God forbid! If our pride 
of understanding, and self-sufficiency of reason, are not made 
to prostrate themselves before the awfully mysterious truths of 
Revelation ; if we do not bring down the rebellious spirit of our 
nature, to confess that the wisdom of man is but foolishness 
with God, we may bear the name of Christians, but we want 
the essence of Christianity. 

These observations, though they apply, in their full extent, 
only to those who reduce Christianity to a system purely ration- 
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al, are yet, in a certain degree, applicable to the description of 
Christians, whose notion of redemption we now come to consi- 
der. For what but a preconceived theory, to which Scripture 
had been compelled to yield its obvious and genuine significa- 
tion, could ever have led to the opinion, that, in the death of 
Christ, there was no expiation for sin ; that the word sacrifice 
has been used by the writers of the New Testament merely in 
a figurative sense; and that the whole doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion amounts but to this, —‘‘ that God, willing to pardon repen- 
tant sinners, and at the same time willing to do it only in that 
way which would best promote the cause of virtue, appointed 
that Jesus Christ should come into the world; and that he, 
having taught the pure doctrines of the Gospel, having passed _ 
a life of exemplary virtue, having endured many sufferings, and 
finally death itself, to prove his truth, and perfect his obe- 
dience ; and having risen again, to manifest the certainty of a 
future state; has, not only, by his example, proposed to man- 
kind a pattern for imitation ; but has, by the merits of his obe- 
dience, obtained, through his intercession, as a reward, a king- 
dom or government over the world, whereby he is enabled to 
bestow pardon, and final happiness, upon all who will accept 
them on the terms of sincere repentance ?”4 ‘That is, in other 
words, we receive salvation through a Mediator: the mediation 
is conducted through intercession: and that intercession is suc- 
cessful, in recompense of the meritorious obedience of our 
Redeemer. 

Here, indeed, we find the notion of redemption admitted : 
but in setting up, for this purpose, the doctrine of pure inter- 
cession in opposition to that of atonement, we shall perhaps 
discover, when properly examined, some small tincture of that 
mode of reasoning, which, as we have seen, has led the modern 
Socinian to contend against the idea of Redemption at large ; 
and the Deist, against that of Revelation itself. 

For the present, let us confine our attention to the objections 
which the patrons of this new system bring against the princi- 
ple of atonement, as set forth in the doctrines of that Church to 
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which we more immediately belong. As for those which are 
founded in views of general reason, a little reflection will con- 
vince us, that there is not one, which can be alleged against the 
latter, that may not be urged, with equal force, against the 
former: not a single difficulty, with which it is attempted to 
encumber the one, that does not equally embarrass the other. 
This having been evinced, we shall then see how little reason 
there was for relinquishing the plain and natural meaning of 
Scripture ; and for opening the door to a latitude of interpreta- 
tion, in which it is but too much the fashion to indulge at the 
present day, and which, if persevered in, must render the word 
of God a nullity. | 

The first and most important of the objections we have now 
to consider, is that which represents the doctrine of atonement 
as founded on the divine implacability—inasmuch as it sup- 
poses, that, to appease the rigid justice of God, it was requisite 
that punishment should be inflicted ; and that, consequently, 
the sinner could not by any means have been released, had 
not Christ suffered in his stead." Were this a faithful state- 
ment of the doctrine of atonement, there had, indeed, been just 
ground for the objection. But that this is not the fair represen- 
tation of candid truth, let the objector feel, by the application of 
the same mode of reasoning to the system which he upholds. 
If it was necessary to the forgiveness of man, that Christ should 
suffer; and through the merits of his obedience, and as the 
fruit of his intercession, obtain the power of granting that for- 
giveness ; does it not follow, that, had not Christ thus suffered, 
and interceded, we could not have been forgiven? And has 
he not then, as it were, taken us out of the hands of a severe 
and strict Judge; and is it not to him alone that we owe our 
pardon? Here the argument is exactly parallel, and the objec- 
tion ofimplacability equally applies. Now what isthe answer ? 
“That although it is through the merits and intercession of 
Christ, that we are forgiven ; yet these were not the procuring 
cause, but the means, by which God, originally disposed to 
forgive, thought it right to bestow his pardon.” Let then the 
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word intercession be changed for sacrifice, and see whether 
the answer be not equally conclusive. 

The sacrifice of Christ was never deemed by any, who did 
not wish to calumniate the doctrine of atonement, to have made 
God placable; but merely viewed as the means, appointed by 
divine wisdom, through which to bestow forgiveness. And 
agreeably to this, do we not find this sacrifice every where 
spoken of, as ordained by God himself?— God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life*—and, herein is love, not that we loved God, but that he 
loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our 
sins t—and again we are told, that we are redeemed with the 
precious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish, 
and without spot—wha verily was fore-ordatned before the 
foundation of the worldi—and again, that Christ is the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world.§ Since, then, 
the notion of the efficiency of the sacrifice of Christ, contained 
in the doctrine of atonement, stands precisely on the same 
foundation with that of pure intercession,—merely as the means 
whereby God has thought fit to grant his favour and gracious 
aid to repentant sinners, and to fulfil that merciful intention 
which he had at all times entertained towards his fallen crea- 
tures; and since, by the same sort of representation, the 
charge of implacability in the Divine Being is as applicable 
to the one scheme, as to the other; that is, since it is a ca- 
lumny most foully cast. upon both; we may estimate with 
what candour this has been made, by those who hold the one 
doctrine, the fundamental ground of their objections against 
the other. For it is on the ground of the expression of God’s 
unbounded love to his creatures every where through Scrip- 
ture, and of his several declarations that he forgave them freely, 
that they principally contend, that the notion of expiation by 
the sacrifice of Christ cannot be the genuine doctrine of the 
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But still it is demanded, “in what way can the death of 
Christ, considered as a sacrifice of expiation, be conceived to 
operate to the remission of sins, unless by the appeasing a 
Being, who otherwise would not have forgiven us?”—T'o 
this the answer of the Christian is, “I know not, nor does 
it concern me to know, in what manner the sacrifice of Christ 
is connected with the forgiveness of sins: it is enough, that 
this is declared by God to be the medium through which my 
salvation is effected. I pretend not to dive into the councils of 
the Almighty. Isubmit to his wisdom: and I wil! not reject 
his grace, because his mode of vouchsafing it is not within my 
comprehension.” But now let us try the doctrine of pure 
intercession by this same objection. It has been asked, how 
can the sufferings of one Being be conceived to have any con- 
nexion with the forgiveness of another? Let us likewise 
inquire, how the meritorious obedience of one Being can be 
conceived to have any connexion with the pardon of the trans- 
gressions of another:* or whether the prayer of a righteous 
being in behalf of a wicked person can be imagined to have 
more weight in obtaining forgiveness for the trangressor, than 
the same supplication, seconded by the offering up of life itself, 
to procure that forgiveness? 'The fact is, the want of discov- 
erable connexion has nothing to do with either. Neither the 
sacrifice, nor the intercession, has, so far as we can compre- 
hend, any efficacy whatever. All that we know, or can know 
of the one, or of the other, is, that it has been appointed as the 
means by which God has determined to act with respect to 
man. So that to object to the one, because the mode of 
operation is unknown, is not only giving up the other, but 
the very notion of a Mediator; and, if followed on, cannot 
fail to lead to pure Deism, and, perhaps, may not stop even 
there. 

Thus we have seen, to what the general objections against 
the doctrine of atonement amount. The charges of divine im- 
placability, and of inefficactous means, we have found to 
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bear with as little force against this, as against the doctrine 
which it ig attempted to substitute in its room. 

We come now to the objections which are drawn from the 
immediate language of Scripture, in those passages in which 
the nature of our redemption is described. And first, it is as- 
serted, that it is nowhere said in Scripture, that God is reconciled 
to us by Christ’s Death, but that we are every where said to be 
reconciled to G'od.” Now, in this objection, which clearly lays 
the whole stress upon owr obedience, we discover the secret spring 
of this entire system, which is set up in opposition to the scheme 
of atonement: we see that reluctance to part with the proud 
feeling of merit, with which the principle of Redemption by 
the sacrifice of Christ is openly at war; and, consequently, we 
see the essential difference there is between the two doctrines 
at present under consideration ; and the necessity there exists 
for separating them by the clearest marks of distinction. But, 
to return to the objection that has been made: it very fortu- 
nately happens, that we have the meaning of the words in 
their Scripture use, defined by no less an authority than that 
of our Saviour himself.—Jf thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath AtuGHT AGAINST 
THEE, leave there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way— 
first BE RECONCILED To thy brother, and then come and 
offer thy gift.* Now, from this plain instance, in which the 
person offending is expressly described as the party to be recon- 
ciled to him who had been offended, by agreeing to his terms 
of accommodation, and thereby making his peace with him, it 
manifestly appears in what sense this expression is to be under- 
stood, in the language of the New Testament. 'The very words, 
then, produced for the purpose of showing that there was no dis- 
pleasure on the part of God, which it was necessary by some 
means to avert, prove the direct contrary: and our being re- 
conciled to God, evidently does not mean, our giving up our 
sins, and thereby laying aside owr enmity” to God, (in which 
sense the objection supposes it to be taken,) but the turning 
away his displeasure, whereby we are enabled to regain his 
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favour. And, indeed, it were strange had it not meant this. 
What! are we to suppose the God of the Christian, like the 
Deity of the Epicurean, to look on with indifference upon the 
actions of this life, and not to be offended at the sinner? ‘The 
displeasure of God, it is to be remembered, is not, like man’s dis- 
pleasure, a resentment or passion ; but a judicial disapprobation : 
which if we abstract from our notion of God, we must cease to 
view him as the moral governor of the world. And it is from 
the want of this distinction which is so highly necessary, and 
the consequent fear of degrading the Deity, by attributing to 
him what might appear to be the weakness of passion, that 
they, who trust to reason more than to Scripture, have been 
withheld from admitting any principle that implied displeasure 
on the part of God. Had they attended but a little to the plain 
language of Scripture, they might have rectified their mistake. 
They would there have found the wrath of God against the 
disobedient, spoken of in almost every page* They would 
have found also a case, which is exactly in point to the main ar- 
gument before us; in which there is described not only the 
wrath of God, but, the turning away of his displeasure by the 
mode of sacrifice. The case is that of the three friends of Job,— 
in which God expressly says that his wrath is kindled against 
the friends of Job, because they had not spoken of him the 
thing that was right ;* — and at the same time directs them 
to offer up a sacrifice, as the way of averting his anger.Y 

But then it is urged, that God is every where spoken of as a 
Being of infinite love. ‘True; and the whole difficulty arises 
from building on partial texts. When men perpetually talk of 
God’s justice as being necessarily modified by his goodness,” they 
seem to forget that it is no less the language of Scripture, and of 
reason, that his goodness should be modified by his justice. Our 
error on this subject proceeds from our own narrow views, 
which compel us to consider the attributes of the Supreme 
Being as so many distinct qualities; when we should conceive 
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of them as inseparably blended together, and his whole nature 
as one great impulse to what is best. 

As to God’s displeasure against sinners, there can be then 
upon the whole no reasonable ground of doubt. And against 
the doctrine of atonement no difficulty can arise from the 
Scripture phrase, of men being reconciled to God; since, as 
we have seen, that directly implies the turning away the dis- 
pleasure of God, so as to be again restored to his favour and 
protection. 

But, though all this must be admitted by those who will 
not shut their eyes against reason and Scripture, yet still it is 
contended that the death of Christ cannot be considered as a 
propitiatory sacrifice. Now, when we find him described as 
the Lamb* of God, which taketh away the sins of the 
world;* when we are told, that Christ hath given himself 
for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God ;} and that he 
needed not, like the hgh Priests under the law, to offer 
up sacrifice daily, first for his own sins, and then for the 
people's ; for that this he did once, when he affered up him- 
self ; when he is expressly asserted to be the propitiation 
for our sins ;|| and God is said to have loved us, and to 
have sent his Son to be the propitiation” far our sins ;§ when 
Isaiah] describes his soul as made an offering for sin ;° when 
it is said that G'od spared not his own Son, but delivered him 
up for us all ;** and that by him we have received the’ atone- 
ment ;tt when these, and many other such passages, are to be 
found ; when every expression, referring to the death of Christ, 
evidently indicates the notion of a sacrifice of atonement and 
propitiation ; when this sacrifice is particularly represented, as 
of the nature of a sin offering; which was a species of ‘sacri- 
fice “ prescribed to be offered upon the commission of an offence, 
after which the offending person was considered as if he had 
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never sinned :”—it may well appear surprising on what ground 
it can be questioned that the death of Christ is pronounced in 
Scripture to have been a sacrifice of atonement and expiation 
for the sins of men. 

It is asserted that the several passages which seem to speak 
this language contain nothing more than figurative allusions; 
that all that is intended is, that Christ 1 «ownh ~ uie for, 
that is, on account of, mankind ;f and that there being circum- 
stances of resemblance between this event and the sacrifices of 
the Law, terms were borrowed from the latter, to express the 
former in a manner more lively and impressive. And as a 
proof that the application of these terms is but figurative,% it is 
contended," 1st, ‘That the death of Christ did not correspond 
literally, and exactly, to the ceremonies of the Mosaic Sacri- 
fice: 2dly, That being, in different places, compared to differ- 
ent kinds of sacrifices, to all of which it could not possibly cor- 
respond, it cannot be considered as exactly of the nature of any: 
and lastly, That there was no such thing as a sacrifice of pro- 
pitiation or expiation of si, under the Mosaic dispensation at 
all; this notion having been entirely of Heathen origin.i 

As to the two first arguments, they deserve but little considera- 
tion. The want of an exact similitude to the precise form of 
the Mosaic sacrifice is but a slender objection. It might as 
well be said, that because Christ was not of the species of ani- 
mal, which had usually been offered up ; or because he was not 
slain in the same manner; or because he was not offered by 
the High Priest, there could have been no sacrifice. But this 
is manifest trifling. If the formal notion of a sacrifice for sin, 
that is, a life offered up in expiation, be adhered to, nothing more 
can be required to constitute it a sacrifice, except by those who 
mean to cavil, not to discover truth. 3 

Again, as to the second argument, which, from the 
comparison of Christ’s death to the different kinds of sacri- 
fices, would infer that it was not of the nature of any, 
it may be replied, that it will more reasonably follow that 
it was of the nature of all. Resembling that of the ' Pass- 
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ever, inasmuch as by it we were delivered from an evil yet 
greater than that of Egyptian bondage ; partaking the nature 
of the Sin offering, as being accepted in expiation of trans- 
gression ; and similar to the institution of the Scape Goat, as 
bearing the accumulated sins of all; may we not reasonably 
suppose that this one great sacrifice contained the full import 
and completion of the whole sacrificial system; and that so far 
from being spoken of in figure, as bearing some resemblance to 
the sacrifices of the Law, they were on the contrary, as the apos- 
tle expressly tells us,* but figures, or faint and partial represen- 
tations, of this stupendous sacrifice, which had been ordained 
from the beginning? And, besides, itis to be remarked in gen- 
eral, with respect to the figurative application of the sacrificial 
terms to the death of Christ, that the striking resemblance be- 
tween that and the sacrifices of the Law, which is assigned as 
the reason of such application, would have produced just the 
contrary effect upon the sacred writers; since they must have 
been aware that the constant use of such expressions, aided by 
the strength of the resemblance, must have laid a foundation for 
error in that which constitutes the main doctrine of the Christian 
faith. Being addressed to a people whose religion was entirely 
sacrificial, in what, but the obvious and literal sense, could the 
sacrificial representations of the death of Christ have been un- 
derstoo 1? 

We come now to the third and principal objection, which is 
built upon the assertion, that no sacrifices of atonement (in the 
sense in which we apply this term to the death of Christ) had 
existence under the Mosaic Law ; such as were called by that 
name having had an entirely different import." Now, that 
certain offerings under this denomination related to things, and 
were employed for the purpose of purification, so as to render 
them fit instruments of the ceremonial worship, must undoubt- 
edly be admitted. That others were again appointed to relieve 
persons from ceremonial incapacities so as to restore them to 
the privilege of joining in the services of the temple, is equally 
true. But that there were others of a nature strictly propitia- 
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tory, and ordained to avert the displeasure of God from the 
transgressor not only of the ceremonial, but, in some cases, even 
of the "moral law, will appear manifest upon a very slight 
examination. ‘Thus, we find it decreed, that if a soul sin, and 
commit a trespass against the Lord, and lie unto his neigh- 
bour in that which was delivered him to keep—or have 
found that which was lost, and lieth concerning it, and 
SWEARETH FALSELY, then because he hath sinned in this, 
he shall not only make restitution to his neaghbour — but 
he shall bring his trespass-offering unto the Lord, a ram 
without blemish out of the flock ; and the Priest shall make 
an ATONEMENT for him before the Lord, and it shall be 
FORGIVEN HIM.* And again, in a case of criminal connexion 
with a bond-maid who was betrothed, the offender is ordered to 
bring his trespass-ofering, and the Priest is to make 
ATONEMENT for him with the trespass-offering, for the sin 
which he hath done ; and the sin which he hath done shall 
be FORGIVEN him.t And in the case of all offences which fell not 
under the description of presumptuous, it is manifest, from the 
slightest inspection of the book of Leviticus, that the atonement 
prescribed was appointed as the means whereby God might be 
propitiated or reconciled to the offender. 

Again, as to the vicarious ° import of the Mosaic sacrifice, or, 
in other words, its expressing an acknowledgment of what the 
sinner had deserved ; this not only seems directly set forth in 
the account of the first offering in Leviticus, where it is said of 
the person who brought a free-will offering, he shall put his 
hand upon the head ¥ of .the burnt-offering, and it shall be 
ACCEPTED FoR him, to make atonement for hin ;t but the 
ceremony of the Scape Goat on the day of expiation appears 
to place this matter beyond doubt. On this head, however, as 
not being necessary 4 to my argument, I shall not at present 
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word) was a part of the Mosaic institution, there remains then, 
I trust, no sufficient reason to deny. ‘That it existed in like 
manner amongst the Arabians" ‘in the time of Job, we have 
already seen. And thatits universal prevalence in the Heathen 
world, though corrupted and disfigured by idolatrous practices, 
was the result of an original divine appointment, every candid 
inquirer will find little reason to doubt... But, be this as it may, 
it must be admitted, that propitiatory sacrifices not only ex- 
isted throughout the whole Gentile world, bat had place under 
the law of Moses. The argument, then, which, from the non- 
existence of stich sacrifices amongst the Jews. would deny the 
term when applied to the death of Christ to indicate such saeri- 
fice, necessarily falls to the ground.t : 
But, in fact, they, who deny the sacrifice of Christ to be a 
real and proper sacrifice for sin, must, if they are consistent, 
deny that any such sacrifice ever did exist, by divine appoint- 
ment. For on what principle do they deny the former, but 
this? — that the sufferings and death of Christ, for the sins and 
salvation of men, can make no change in God; cannot render 
him more ready to forgive, more benevolent, than he is in his 
own nature; and, consequently, can have no power to avert 
from the offender the punishment of his transgression. Now, 
on the same principle, every sacrifice for the expiation of sin 
must be impossible. And this explains the true cause why 
these persons will not admit the language of the New T'esta- 
ment, clear and express as it is, to signify a real and proper 
sacrifice for sin; and while they feel it necessary to explain 
away the equally clear and express description of that species 
of sacrifice in the Old.” Setting out with a preconceived, erro- 
neous notion of its nature, and one which involves a mani- 
fest contradiction, they hold themselves justified in rejecting 
every acceptation of Scripture which supports it. But, had they 
more accurately examined the true import of the term in Scrip- 
ture use, they would have perceived no such contradiction, nor 
would they have found themselves compelled to refine away, 
by strained and unnatural interpretations, the clear and obvious 
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meaning of the sacred text. They would have seen that a sa- 
erifice for sin, in Scripture language, implies solely this,— a 
sacrifice wisely and graciously appointed by God, the moral 
governor of the world, to expiate the guilt of sin in such a 
manner as to avert the punishment of it from the offender.’ ¥ 
‘Vo ask why God should have appointed this particular mode, or 
in what way it can avert the punishment of sin ; is to take us 
back to the general point at issue with the Deist, which has 
been already discussed. With the Christian, who admits re- 
demption under any modification, such matters cannot be a 
subject of inquiry. 

But, even to our imperfect apprehension, some circumstances 
of natural connexion and fitness may be pointed out. The 
whole may be considered as a sensible and striking representa- 
tion of a punishment, which the sinner was conscious he de- 
served from God’s justice: and then, on the part of God, it be- 
comes a public declaration of his holy displeasure against sin, 
and of his merciful compassion for the sinner; and on the 
part of the offender, when offered by or for him, it implies a sin- 
cere confession of guilt, and a hearty desire of obtaining 
pardon: and upon the due performance of this service, the 
sinner is pardoned, and escapes the penalty of his transgression. 

This we shall find agreeable to the nature of a sacrifice for 
sin, as laid down in the Old Testament. Now, is there any 
thing in this degrading to the honour of God, or, in the smallest 
degree, inconsistent with the dictates of natural reason? And, 
in this view, what is there in the death of Christ, as a sacrifice 
for the sins of mankind, that may not, in a certain degree, be 
- embraced by our natural notions? For, according to the ex- 
planation just given, is it not a declaration to the whole world, 
of the greatness of their sins; and of the proportionate mercy 
and compassion of God, who had ordained this method, 
whereby, in a manner consistent with his attributes, his fallen 
creatures might be again taken into his favour, on their making 
themselves parties in this great sacrifice ; that is, on their com- 
plying with those conditions, which, on the received notion of . 
sacrifice, would render them parties in this; namely, an ade- 
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quate conviction of guilt, a proportionate sense of God’s love, 
and a firm determination, with an humble faith in the suffi- 
ciency of this sacrifice, to endeavour after a life of amendment 
and obedience? Thus much falls within the reach of our 
comprehension on this mysterious subject. Whether, in the 
expanded range of Ged’s moral government, some other end 
may not be beld in view, in the death of his only-begotten Son, 
it is not for us to inquire; nor does it in any degree concern us 
to know. What Ged has been pleased to reveal, it is alone our 
duty to believe. 

One remarkable circumstance, indeed, there is, in which the 
sacrifice of Christ differs from all those sacrifices which were 
offered under the law. Our blessed Lord was not only the 
Subject of the offering, but the Priest who offered it. There- 
fore he has become not only a sacrifice, but an intercesyor ; his 
intercession being founded upon this voluntary act of benevo- 
lence, by which he offered himself without spot to God. We 
are not only, then, in virtue of the sacrifice, forgiven; but, in 
virtue of the intercesszon, admitted to favour and grace. And 
thus the Scripture notion of the sacrifice of Christ includes 
every advantage, which the advocates for the pure intercession 
seek from their scheme of redemption. But it also contains 
others, which they necessarily lose by the rejection of that 
notion. It contains the great adventage* of impressing man- 
kind with a due sense of their guilt, by compelling a compari- 
son with the immensity of the sacrifice made to redeem them 
from its effects. It contains that, in short, which is the soul and 
substance of all Christian virtue—Humitiry. And the fact 
is plainly this, that, in every attempt to get rid of the Scripture 
doctrine of atonement, we find feelings of a description opposite 
to this Evangelic quality, more or less, to prevail: we find a 
fondness for the opinion of man’s own sufficiency, and an un- 
willingness to submit, with devout and implicit reverence, to the 
sacred word of Revelation. 

If, now, upon the whole, it has appeared, that natural reason is 
unable to evince the efficacy of repentance ; if it has appeared, 
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that, for the purpose of forgiveness, the idea of a Mediatorial 
scheme is perfectly consistent with our ordinary notions; if it 
has appeared, that Revelation has most unequivocally pro- 
nounced, that, through the mediation of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, our redemption has been effected ; if it has appeared, 
that Christ is declared to have effected that redemption, by the 
sacrifice of himself for the sins of mankind ; if it has ap- 
peared, that in the Scripture meaning of sacrifice for sin, is in- 
cluded atonement for transgression ; and if it has appeared, 
that the expression has been applied to Christ, in the plain and 
literal sense of the word, as the propitiation of an offended 
God ; I trust we are sufficiently fortified against the Deist, who 
denies the DIVINE MISSION; against the Socinian, who denies 
the REDEEMING MEDIATION; and against the modern ration- 
alising Arian, who denies the EXPIATORY SACRIFICE of 
Christ: in short, against all, who would deprive us of any part 
of the precious benefits, which, as on this day, our Saviour died 
to procure for us; against all, who would rob us of that humble 
feeling of our own insufficiency, which alone can give us an 
ardent and animating faith in the death and merits of our 
blessed Redeemer. 
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DISCOURSE II. 


Hepp. ix. 22, 
And without shedding of blood is no Remission. 


On the last commemoration of the awful subject of this 
day’s observance, it was attempted, in this place, to clear the 
important doctrine of Redemption from those difficulties in 
which it had been artfully entangled by the subtle speculations 
of the Disputatious Deist, and of the philosophising Christian. 
The impotence of Reason to erect the degraded sinner to an 
assured hope of the sufficiency of repentance, pointed out to 
us the necessity of an express revelation on this head : that re- 
velation, in announcing the expedient of a Mediator, was seen 
to fall in with the analogies of the Providential economy : the 
Mediatorial scheme was shown to have been accomplished, 
through the sacrifice of the only-begotten Son of God; and 
this sacrifice to have been effective to the expiation of the sins of 
the whole human race. What the peculiar nature, and true 
import, of this sacrifice are, and in what sense the expiation 
effected by it is strictly to be understood, it is my purpose on 
this day to inquire. And as, on the one hand, there is no 
article of Christian knowledge of deeper concern, and, on the 
other, none that has more studiously involved in obscurity, I 
trust that you, my young Brethren, will not refuse your patient 
attention, whilst [ endeavour to unfold to your apprehension the 
genuine, because the Scriptural, interpretation of that great 
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Sacrifice, whereby we are redeemed from the power of sin, and 
have received the promise of aneternal inheritance. 

In the mode of inquiry which has been usually adopted on 
this subject, one prevailing error deserves to be noticed. The 
nature of sacrifice, as generally practised and understood, ante- 
cedent to the time of Christ, has been first examined ; and from 
that, as a ground of explanation, the notion of Christ’s sacrifice 
has been derived: whereas, in fact, by this, all former sacrifices 
are to be interpreted ; and in reference to i¢ only, can they be 
understood. From an error so fundamental, it is not wonder- 
ful that the greatest perplexities should have arisen concerning 
the nature of sacrifice in general, and that they should ulti- 
mately fall, with cumulative confusion, on the nature of that 
particular sacrifice, to the investigation of which fanciful and 
mistaken theories had been assumed as guides. ‘Thus, whilst 
some have presumptuously attributed the early and universal 
practice of sacrifice to an irrational and superstitious fear of an 
imagined sanguinary divinity, and bave been led, in defiance of 
the express language of Revelation, to reject and ridicule the 
notion of sacrifice, as originating only in the grossness of Y su- 
perstition ; others, not equally destitute of reverence for the 
sacred word, and consequently not treating this solemn rite 
with equal disrespect, have yet ascribed its origin to human * in- 
vention ; and have thereby been compelled to account for the 
divine institution of the Jewish sacrifices, as a mere accommo- 
dation to prevailing practice ; and, consequently, to admit even 
the sacrifice of Christ itself to have grown out of, and been 
adapted to, this creature of human excogitation. 

Of this latter class, the theories, as might be expected, are 
various. In one, sacrifices are represented in the light of 
gifts,® intended to soothe and appease the Supreme Being, in 
like manner as they are found to conciliate the favour of men: 
in another, they are considered as federal rites,” a kind of 
eating and drinking with God, as it were, at his table, and 
thereby implying the being restored to a state of friendship with 
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him, by repentance and confession of sins: in a third, they are 
described as but symbolical actions, or a more expressive 
language, denoting the gratitude of the offerer, in such as are 
eucharistical ; and in those that are expiatory, the acknowledg- 
ment of, and contrition for sin, strongly expressed by the death 
of the animal, representing that death, which the offerer con- 
fessed to be his own desert.° 

To these different hypotheses, which, in the order of their 
enumeration, claim respectively the names of Spencer, Sykes, 
and Warburton, it may generally be replied, that the fact of 
Abel’s sacrifice seems inconsistent with themall: with the first, 
inasmuch as it must have been antecedent to those distinctions 
of property, on which alone experience of the effects‘ of gifts 
upon men could have been founded: with the second, inas- 
much as it took place several.ages prior to that period, at which, 
both the words of Scripture, and the opinions of the wisest 
commentators, have fixed the permission ® of animal food to 
man: with the third, inasmuch as the language, which Scrip- 
ture expressly states to have been derived to our first parents 
from divine ‘ instruction, cannot be supposed so defective in 
those terms that related to the worship of God, as to have ren- 
dered it necessary for Abel to call in the aid of actions, to ex- 
press the sentiment of gratitude or sorrow ; and still less likely 
is it, that he would have resorted to that species of action, 
which, in the eye of reason, must have appeared displeasing 
to God,—the slaughter of an unoffending animal.8 

To urge these topics of objection in their full force against 
the several theories which have been mentioned, would lead to 
a discussion far exceeding the due limits of a discourse from 
this place. I therefore dismiss them for the present. Nor shall 
I, in refutation of the general idea of the human invention of 
sacrifice, enlarge upon the universality » of the practice ; the 
sameness ' of the notion of its efficacy, pervading nations and 
ages the most remote; and the wnreasonableness of supposing 
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any natural connexion between the slaying of an animal and 
the receiving pardon for the violation of God’s laws ;—all of 
which appear decisive against that idea. But, as both the ge- 
neral idea, and the particular theories which have endeavoured 
to reconcile to it the nature and origin of sacrifice, have been 
caused by a departure from the true and only source of know- 
ledge, let us return to that sacred fountain; and, whilst we 
endeavour to establish the genuine Scripture notion of sacrifice, 
at the same time provide the best refutation of every other. 

It requires but little acquaintance with Scripture to know, 
that the lesson which it every where inculcates, is, that man 
by disobedience had fallen under the displeasure of his Maker ; 
that to be reconciled to his favour, and restored to the means 
of acceptable obedience, a Redeemer was appointed ; and that 
this Redeemer laid down his life, to procure for repentant 
sinners forgiveness and acceptance. This surrender of life 
has been called by the sacred writers, a sacrifice; and the 
end attained by it, expiation or atonement. With such as 
have been desirous to reduce Christianity to a mere moral 
system it has been a favourite object to represent this sacri- 
fice as entirely figurative, * founded only in allusion and simi- 
litude to the sacrifices of the law ; whereas, that this is spoken 
of by the sacred writers as a real and proper sacrifice, to 
which those under the law bore respect but. as types or 
shadows, is evident from various passages of Holy Writ, but 
more particularly from the epistle to the Hebrews; in which 
it is expressly said, that the law, having a shadow of good 
thing's, to come, can never with those sacrifices, which they 
offered year by year continually, make the comers thereunto 
perfect :—but this man, after he had offered one sacrifice 
for sins, for ever sat down on the right hand of God.* And 
_ again, when the writer of this epistle speaks of the High 
Priest entering into the Holy of Holies with the blood of the 
sacrifice, he asserts, that this was a figure, for the time 
then present, in which were offered both gifts and sacri- 
ces, that could not make him that did the service perfect ; 
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but Christ being come, a High Priest of good thing's to 
come ; not by the blood of goats and calves, but by his 
own blood, he entered once into the holy place, having ob- 
tained eternal redemption for us ; for, he adds, if the blood 
of bulls and of goats sanctifieth to the purifying of the 
flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ, who, 
through the eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot 
to God, purge your conscience from dead works to serve 
the living God 2* It must be unnecessary to detail more 
of the numerous passages, which go to prove that the sacri- 
fice of Christ was a true and effective sacrifice, whilst those of 
the Law were but faint representations, and inadequate copies; 
intended for ifs introduction. 

Now, if the sacrifices of the Law appear to have been but 
preparations for this one great Sacrifice, we are naturally led 
to consider, whether the same may not be asserted of sacrifice 
from the beginning ; and whether we are not warranted by. 
Scripture in pronouncing the entire rite to have been ordained 
by God, as a type of that one sacriFicE, in which all others 
were to have their consummation. , 

That the institution was of divine! ordinance may, in the 
first instance, be reasonably inferred from the strong and sen- 
sible attestation of the divine acceptance of sacrifice in the case 
of ™ Abel ; again, in that of Noah; afterwards, in that of Abra- 
ham ; and also from the systematic establishment of it, by the 
same divine authority, in the dispensation of Moses. And, 
whether we consider the Book of" Job as the production of 
Moses ; or of that pious worshipper of the true God, among the 
descendants of Abraham, whose name it bears; or of some 
other person who lived a short time after, and composed it from 
the materials left by Job himself; the répresentation there 
made of God as prescribing sacrifice to the friends of Job, in 
every supposition, exhibits a strong authority, and of high anti 
quity, upon this question. 

These few facts, which I have stated, unaided by any com- 
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ment, and abstracting altogether from the arguments which 
embarrass the contrary hypothesis to which I have already 
alluded, might, perhaps, be sufficient to satisfy an inquiring 
and candid mind, that sacrifice must have had its origin in 
DIVINE INSTITUTION. But if, in addition, this rite, as prac- 
tised in the earliest ages, shall be found connected with the 
sacrifice of Christ, confessedly of divine appointment, little 
doubt can reasonably remain on this head. Let us, then, 
examine, more particularly, the circumstances of the first sacri- 
fice offered up by Abel. 

It is clear from the words of Scripture, that both Cain and 
Abel made oblations to the Lord. It is clear also, notwith- 
standing the well-known fanciful interpretation of an eminent 
commentator,® that Abel’s was an animal sacrifice. It is no 
less clear that Abel’s was accepted, whilst that of Cain was re- 
jected. Now, what could have occasioned the distinction ?— 
The acknowledgment of the Supreme Being, and of his uni- 
versal dominion, was no less strong in the offering of. the fruits 
of the earth by Cain, than in that of the firstlings of the flock 
by Abel; the intrinsic efficacy of the gift must have been the 
same in each, each giving of the best that he possessed: the 
expression of gratitude was equally significant and forcible in 
both. How then is the difference? to be explained? If we 
look. to the writer to the Hebrews, he informs us that the 
ground, on which Abel’s oblation was preferred to that of Cain, 
was, that Abel offered his in faith: and the criterion of this 
faith also appears to have been, in the opinion of this writer, the 
animal sacrifice. ‘Ihe words are remarkable—By faith Abel 
offered unio God a more excellent sacrifice than Cain, by 
which he obtained witness that he was righteous, God tes- 
tifying of his gifts.“ 'The words here translated, a more 
excellent sacrifice, are in an early version rendered a much 
more sacrifice, ‘which phrase, though uncouth in form ade- 
quately conveys the original. The meaning then is, that by 
faith Abel offered that, which was much more of the true nature 
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of sacrifice than what had been offered by Cain. Abel, con- 
sequently, was directed by faith ; and this faith was manifested 
in the nature of his offering. What, then, are we to infer ?— 
Without some revelation * granted, some assurance held out as 
the object of faith, Abel could not have exercised this virtue: 
and without some peculiar mode of sacrifice enjoined he could 
not have exemplified his faith by an appropriate offering. ‘The 
offering made, we have already seen, was that of an animal. 
Let us consider, whether this could have a connexion with any 
divine assurance, communicated at that early day. 

It is obvious that the promise made to our first parents con- 
veyed an intimation, of some future deliverer, who should over- 
come the tempter that had drawn man from his innocence, and 
remove those evils which had been occasioned by the fall. This 
assurance, without which, or some other ground of hope, it 
seems difficult to conceive how the principle of religion could 
have had place among men, became to our first parents the 
grand object of faith. 'T'o perpetuate this fundamental article 
of religious belief among the descendants of Adam, some strik- 
ing memorial of the fall of man, and of the promised deliver- 
ance, would naturally be appointed.s And, if we admit, that 
the scheme of Redemption by the death of the only-begotten Son 
of God was determined from the beginning; that is, if we ad- 
mit, that, when God had ordained the deliverance of man, he 
had ordained the means; if we admit, that Christ was the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world; what more 
apposite memorial could be devised, than that of animal sacri- 
fice ?— exemplifying, by the slaying of the victim, the death 
which had been denounced against man’s disobedience :—thus 
exhibiting the awful lesson of that death which was the wages 
of Sin, and at the same time representing that death which 
was actually to be undergone by the Redeemer of mankind :— 
and hereby connecting in one view the two great, cardinal 
events in the history of man,—the FaLL, and the RECOVERY ; 
the death denounced against sin; and the death appointed for 
that Holy One, who was to lay down his life to deliver man 
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from the consequences of sin. The institution of animal sacri- 
fice seems, then, to have been peculiarly significant, as contain- 
ing all the elements of religious knowledge: and the adoption 
of this rite, with sincere and pious feelings, would at the same 
time imply an humble sense of the unworthiness of the offerer ; 
a confession that death, which was inflicted on the victim, was 
the desert of those sins which had arisen from man’s transgres- 
sion; anda full reliance upon the promises of deliverance, joined 
to an acquiescence in the means appointed for its accomplish- 
ment. 

If this view of the matter be just, there is nothing improbable 
even in the supposition, that that part of the signification of the 
rite, which related to the sacrifice of Christ, might have been 
in some degree made known from the beginning. But, not to 
contend for this, (Scripture having furnished no express founda- 
tion for the assumption,) room for the exercise of faith is equally 
preserved, on the idea, that animal sacrifice was enjoined in 
the general as the religious sign of faith in the promise of Re- 
demption, without any intimation of the way in which it became 
asign. Agreeably to these principles, we shall ‘find but little 
difficulty in determining on what ground it was that Abel’s 
offering was accepted, whilst that of Cain was rejected. Abel, 
in firm reliance on the promise of God, and in obedience to his 
command, offered that sacrifice, which had heen enjoined as 
the religious expression of his faith ; whilst Cain, disregarding 
the gracious assurances that had been vouchsafed, or, at least, 
disdaining to adopt the prescribed mode of manifesting his be- 
lief, possibly as not appearing to his reason to possess any effi- 
cacy or natural fitness, thought he had sufficiently acquitted 
himself of his duty, in acknowledging the general superinten- 
dence of God, and expressing his gratitude to the Supreme 
Benefactor, by presenting some of those good things, which he 
thereby confessed to have been derived from his bounty. In 
short, Cain, the first-born of the fall, exhibits the first-fruits of 
his Parent’s disobedience, in the arrogance and self-sufficiency 
of reason rejecting the aids of Revelation, because they fell not 
within its apprehension of right. He takes the first place in the 
annals of Deism, and displays, in his proud rejection of the 
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ordinance of sacrifice, the same spirit which, in later days, has 
actuated his enlightened followers, in rejecting the sacrifice of 
Christ. 

This view of the subject receives strength from the terms 
of expostulation in which God addresses Cain, on his express- 
ing resentment at the rejection of his offering, and the accept- 
ance of Abel’s. ‘The words in the present version are, Jf thou 
doest well, shalt thou not be accepted ? — and if thou doest 
not well, sin lieth at the door * — which words, as they stand 
connected in the context, supply no very satisfactory meaning, 
and have long served to exercise the ingenuity of Commentators 
to but little purpose. But, if the word, which is here translated 
sin, be rendered, as we find it in a great variety of passages 
in the Old Testament, a stn orreRING, the reading of the 
passage then becomes, if thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted ? and if thou doest not well, a sin offering lieth even 
at the door... "The connexion is thus rendered evident. God 
rebukes Cain for not conforming to that species of sacrifice, 
which had been offered by Abel. He refers to it, asa matter of 
known injunction ; and hereby points out the ground of distinc- 
tion, in his treatment of him and his brother: and thus, in di- 
rect terms, enforces the observance of animal sacrifice. 

As that part of my general position, which pronounces sacri- 
fice to have been of divine institution, receives support from 
the passage just recited ; so, to that part of it, which maintains, 
that this rite bore an aspect to the sacrifice of Christ, additional 
evidence may be derived from the language of the writer to the 
Hebrews, inasmuch as he places the blood of Abel’s sacrifice in 
direct comparison with the blood of Christ, which he styles pre- 
eminently the blood of sprinkling ;t and represents both, as 
speaking good things, in different degrees.» | What then is 
the result of the foregoing reflections ?’—The sacrifice of Abel 
was an animal sacrifice. ‘This sacrifice was accepted. 'The 
ground of this acceptance was the faith in which it was offered. 
Scripture assigns no other object of this faith, but the promise of 
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a Redeemer : and of this faith, the offering of an animal in sacri- 
fice appears to have been the legitimate, and, consequently, the 
instituted, expression. 'The institution of animal sacrifice, then, 
was coeval with the fall, and had a reference to the sacrifice of 
our redemption. But, as it had also an immediate, and most ap- 
posite, application to that important event in the condition of 
man, which, as being the occasion of, was essentially connect- 
ed with, the work of redemption ; that likewise, we have rea- 
son to think, was included in its signification. And thus, upon 
the whole, sacriricE appears to have been ordained, as a 
standing memorial of the death introduced by sin, and of 
that death which was to be suffered by the- Redeemer. 

We, accordingly, find this institution of animal sacrifice conti- 
nue until the giving of the law: no other offermg than that of 
an animal being recorded in Scripture down to this period,” ex- 
cept in the case of Cain; and that, we have seen, was reject- 
ed. ‘The sacrifices of Noah and of Abraham are stated to have 
been burnt-offerings. Of the same kind also were the sin- 
offerings presented by Job; he being said to have offered burnt- 
offerings according to the number of his sons, lest some of them 
might have sinned in their hearts.* But, when we come to 
the promulgation of the law, we find the connexion between 
animal sacrifice and atonement, or reconciliation with God, 
clearly and distinctly announced. It is here declared, that 
sacrifices for sin should, on conforming to certain prescribed 
modes of oblation, be accepted as the means of deliverance from 
the penal consequences of transgression. And, with respect to 
the peculiar efficacy of animal sacrifice, we find this remarka- 
ble declaration, —the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I 
have given it to you upon the altar, to make atonement for 
the Soul: +t in reference to which words, the sacred writer, from 
whom I have taken the subject of this day’s discourse, formally 
pronounces, that without shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion. Now in what conceivable light can we view this institu- 
tion, but in relation to that great Sacrifice, which was to make 
atonement for sins; to that blood of sprinkling, which was to 
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speak better things than that of Abel,* or that of the law ? 
The law itself is said to have had respect solely unto him.  ‘T’o 
what else can the principal institution of the law refer? — an 
institution, too, which, unless so referred, appears utterly un- 
meaning. ‘The offering up an animal cannot be imagined to 
have had any intrinsic efficacy in procuring pardon for the 
transgression of the offerer. The blood of bulls and of goats 
could have posseseed no virtue whereby to cleanse him from 
his offences. Still less intelligible is the application of the blood 
of the victim to the purifying of the parts of the tabernacle, and 
the apparatus of the ceremonial worship. All this can clearly 
have had no other than an instituted meaning ; and can be 
understood, only as in reference to some blood-shedding, which, 
in an eminent degree, possessed the power of purifying from 
pollution. In short, admit the sacrifice of Christ to be held in 
view in the institutions of the law; and every part is plain and 
intelligible: reject that notion ; and every theory devised by the 
ingenuity of man, to explain the nature of the ceremonial wor- 
ship, becomes trifling and inconsistent. 

Granting, then, the case of the Mosaic sacrifice and that of 
Abel to be the same; neither of them in itself efficacious; both 
instituted by God ; and both instituted in reference to that true 
and efficient Sacrifice, which was one day to be offered; the 
rite, as practised before the time of Christ, may justly be consi- 
dered as a@ SACRAMENTAL MEMORIAL, shewing’ forth the 
Lord’s death until he came ;t and, when accompanied with 
a due faith in the promises made to the early believers, may 
reasonably be judged to have been equally acceptable with that 
sacramental memorial, which has been enjoined by our Lord 
himself to his followers, forthe shewing forth his death until 
his coming again. And it deserves to be noticed, that this 
very analogy seems to be intimated by our Lord, in the lan- 
guage used by him at the institution of that solemn Christian 
rite. For, in speaking of his own blood, he calls it, in direct re- 
ference to the blood wherewith Moses established and sanctified 
the first covenant, the blood of the NEw covenant, which was 
shed for the remission of sins ;} thus plainly marking out 
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the similitude in the nature and objects of the two covenants, 
at the moment that he was prescribing the great sacramental 
commemoration of his own sacrifice. 

From this view of the subject, the history of Scripture sacri- 
fice becomes consistent throughout. The sacrifice of Abel, and 
the Patriarchal sacrifices down to the giving of the law, record 
and exemplify those momentous events in the history of man, 
—-the death incurred by sin, and that inflicted on the Redeemer. 
When leneth of time, and mistaken notions of religion leading 
to idolatry and every perversion of the religious principle, had 
so far clouded and obscured this expressive act of primeval wor- 
ship, that it had ceased to be considered by the nations of the 
world in that reference, in which its true value consisted ; when 
the mere rite remained, without any remembrance of the pro- 
mises, and consequently unaccompanied by that faith in their 
fulfilment which was to render it an acceptable service ; when 
the nations, deifying every passion of the human heart, and 
etecting altars to every vice, poured forth the blood of the victim, 
but to deprecate the wrath, or satiate the vengeance of each 
offended deity; when, with the recollection of the true God, all 
knowledge of the true worship was effaced from the minds of 
men; and when, joined to the absurdity of the sacrificial rites, 
their cruelty, devoting tothe malignity of innumerable sanguin- 
ary gods endless multitudes of human victims, demanded the 
divine interference ; then, we see a people peculiarly selected, to 
whom, by express revelation, the knowledge of the one God is 
restored, and the species of worship, ordained, by him from the 
beginnitig, particularly enjoined. The principal part of the 
Jewish setvice we accordingly find to consist of sacrifice ; to 
which the virtue of expiation and atonement is expressly annex- 
ed: and, in the manner of it, the particulars appear so minutely 
set forth, that, when the object of the whole law should be 
brought to light, no doubt could remain as to its intended applica- 
tion. The Jewish sacrifices, therefore, seem to have been de- 
signed, as those from the beginning had been, to prefigure that 
one, which was to make atonement for all mankind. And as, 
an this, all were to receive their consummation, so with this, 
they all conclude; and the institution closes with the comple- 
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tion of its object. But, as the gross perversions, which had per- 
vaded the Gentile world, had reached likewise to the chosen peo- 
ple ; and as the temptations to idolatry, which surrounded them 
on all sides, were so powerful as perpetually to endanger their 
adherence to the God of their fathers, we find the ceremonial 
service adapted to their carnal habits. And, since the law itself 
with its accompanying sanctions, seems to have been principally 
temporal ; so, the worship it enjoins is found to have been, for 
the most part, rather a public and solemn declaration of alle- 
giance to the true God in opposition to the Gentile idolatries, 
than a pure and spiritual obedience in moral and religious mat- 
ters, which was reserved for that more perfect system, appointed 
to succeed in due time, when the state of mankind would per- 
mit. 

That the sacrifices of the law should, therefore, have chiefly 
operated to the cleansing from external impurities, and to the 
rendering persons or things fit to approach God in the exercises 
of the ceremonial worship ; whilst, at the same time, they were 
designed to prefigure the sacrifice of Christ, which was purely 
spiritual, and possessed the transcendant virtue of atoning for all 
moral pollution, — involves no inconsistency whatever, since in 
this the true proportion of the entire dispensations is preserved. 
And to this point it is particularly necessary that our attention 
should be directed in the examination of the present subject ; 
as upon the apparent disproportion in the objects and effects 
of sacrifice in the Mosaic and Christian schemes, the principal 
objections against their intended correspondence have been 
founded.* 

The sacrifices of the law, then, being preparatory to that of 
Christ ; the law itself being but a school-master to bring us to 
Christ ; the sacred writers in the New Testament naturally 
adopt the sacrificial terms of the ceremonial service ; and, by 
their reference to the use of them as employed under the law, 
clearly point out the sense in which they are to be understood, 
in their application under the Gospel, In examining, therefore, 
the meaning of such terms, when they occur in the New Testa- 
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ment, we are clearly directed. to the explanation that is circum- 
stantially given of them in the Old. Thus, when we find the 
virtue of atonement attributed to the sacrifice of Christ, in lke 
manner as it had been to those under the law ; by attending to 
the representation so minutely given of it in the latter, we are 
enabled to comprehend its true import in the former,’ . 

Of the several sacrifices under the law, that one, which seems 
most exactly to illustrate the sacrifice of Christ, and which is 
expressly compared with it by the writer to the Hebrews, is that 
which was offered for the whole assembly on the solemn anni- 
versary of expiation.2. The circumstances of this ceremony, 
whereby atonement was to be made for the sins of the whole 
Jewish people, seem so strikingly significant, that they deserve 
a particular detail. On the day appointed for this general expia- 
tion, the Priest is commanded to offer a bullock and a goat, as 
sin offerings, the one for himself, and the other for the people: 
and, having sprinkled the blood of these in due form before the 
mercy-seat, to lead forth a second goat, denominated the scape 
goat ; and, after laymg both his hands upon the head of the 
scape goat, and confessing over him all the iniquities of the peo- 
ple, to put them upon the head of the goat, and to send the 
animal, thus bearing the sins of the people, away into the wil- 
derness: in this manner expressing, by an action which cannot 
be misunderstood, that the atonement, which it is directly affirm- 
ed was to be effected by the sacrifice of the sin offering, consisted 
in removing from the people their iniquities by a symbolical 
translation to the animal. For it is to be remarked, that the 
ceremony of the scape goat is not a distinct one; it is a conti- 
nuation of the process, and is evidently the concluding part, and 
symbolical consummation, of the sin offering? So that the 
transfer of the iniquities of the people upon the head of the 
scape goat, and the bearing them away to the wilderness, mani- 
festly imply, that the atonement effected by the sacrifice of the 
sin offering consisted in the transfer and consequent removal of 
those iniquities. What then are we taught to infer from this 
ceremony ?—'That, as the atonement under the law, or expia- 
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tion of the legal transgressions, was tepresented as a translation 
of those transgressions, in the act of sacrifice in which the ani- 
mal was slain, and the people thereby cleansed from their legal 
impurities, and released from the penalties which had been in- 
curred ; so, the great atonement for the sins of mankind was to 
be effected by the sacrifice of Christ, undergoing, for the restora- 
tion of men to the favour of God, that death which had been de- 
nounced against sin; and which he suffered in like manner as 
if the sins of men had heen actual y transferred to him, as. those 
of the congregation had been symbolically transferred to the 
sin offering of the people. 

That this is the true meaning of the atonement effected by 
Christ's sacrifice is fully confirmed in every part of both the Old 
and the New Testament; and that, thus far, the death of 
Christ is vicarious, cannot be denied without a total disregard of 
the sacred writings. 

It has, indeed, been asserted, by those who oppose the doc~ 
trine of atonement as thus explained, that nothing vicarious 
appears in the Mosaic sacrifices.» With what justice this asser- 
tion has been made, may be judged from the instance of the sin 
offering that has been adduced. The transfer to the animal of the 
iniquities of the people, (which must necessarily mean the trans- 
fer of their penal effects, or the subjec ing the animal to suffer on 
account of those iniquities,)—this accompanied with the death 
of the victim; and the consequence of the whole being the remo- 
val of the punishment of those iniquities from the offerers, and 
the ablution of all legal offensiveness in the sight of God ;— 
thus much of the nature of vicarious, the language of the Old 
Testament justifies us in attaching to the notion of atonement. 
Less than this we are clearly not at liberty to attach to it. And 
what the law thus sets forth as its express meaning directly de- 
termines that which we must attribute to the great Atonement, 
of which the Mosaic ceremony was but a type: always remem- 
bering carefully to distinguish between the figure and the sub- 
stance; duly adjusting their relative value and extent; esti- 
mating the efficacy of the one, as reaJ, intrinsic, and universal ; 
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whilst that of the other is to be viewed as limited, derived, and 
emblematic.° 

It must be confessed, that, to the principles on which the doc- 
trine of the Christian atonement has been explained in this, and 
a former discourse, several objections, in addition to those already 
noticed, have been advanced.4 These, however, cannot now 
be examined in this place. 'The most important have been dis- 
cussed ; and as for such as remain, I trust, that, to a candid 
mind, the general view of the subject which has been given will 
prove sufficient for their refutation. 

One word more, my young Brethren, and I have done. — 
On this day we have assembled to commemorate the stupendous 
sacrifice of himself, offered up by our blessed Lord for ows redemp- 
tion from the bondage and wages of sin: and we are invited to 
participate, on next Sunday, of that solemn rite, which he hath 
ordained for the purpose of making us partakers in the benefit 
of that sacrifice. Allow me to remind you, that this isan aw- 
ful call, and upon an awful occasion.” Let him who either re- 
fuses to obey this call, or presumes to attend upon it irreverently, 
beware what his condition is. The man who can be guilty of 
either deliberately is not safe. | pa 

Consider seriously what has been said, and may the God of 
peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every ‘good 
work to do his will, working in you that which is well- 
pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ ; to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. i 
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NO. I.—ON THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF CHRIST, AND THE 
SPECIES OF ARGUMENTS BY WHICH THIS ARTICLE OF 
THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE HAS BEEN OPPOSED. 


Pace 27. (*) 'Exévarev éavrev —strictly, emptied himself — 
viz. of that form of God— that Glory which he had with 
God before the world was—see Phil. ii. 6, 7, compared with 
John xvii. 5.—see also Krebs. Observ .Flav. p.329. Fortuita 
Sacra, p. 217—219. Elsner. Obs. Sac. i. p. 240—245. See 
also Schleusner, on the word éxévwrev. On the whole of the 
passage from Philippians, I would particularly recommend the 
observations of Bishop Tomline, Hlements, &c. vol. ti. p. 111- 
115. Middleton likewise (Doctrine of the Greek Article, p. 
537—539.) deserves to be consulted. 

It has, indeed, been pronounced, in a late extraordinary pub- 
lication, distinguished, at least, as much by strength of assertion 
as by force of argument, that “a person who has not paid parti- 
cular attention to the subject would be surprised to find how 
very few texts there are, which even seem directly to assert the 
PRE-EXISTENCE OF CHRIST.” — How this matter may appear 
to those who have “ no¢ paid particular attention to the subject,” 
I leave to the author of this work to determine. With those 
who have, it is unnecessary to say what must be the reception of 
an observation so directly opposed, not more to the plain and 
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uniform language of Scripture, than to every conclusion of a 
just and rational criticism applied to the sacred text. Bold, 
however, as this writer appears in assertion, he seems by no 
means deficient in prudence ; for, whilst he affirms that even 
those few texts (as he chooses to represent them,) furnish no 
real support to the doctrine they are adduced to confirm, he has 
on this position, as on almost every other throughout his book, 
affecting the interpretation of Scripture, declined exposing his 
proof to hazard. We are referred, indeed, to “the Commen- 
tary of Grotius, Dr, Lardner’s Letter on the Logos, Mr. Lind- 
sey’s' Apology for resigning the Vicarage of Catterick, and the 
Sequel to that Apology, Hopton Haynes on the Attributes of 
God, and Dr. Priestley’s History of Early Opinions.” These, 
we are told, will completely overturn the wnscriptural notion 
of the pre-existence of Christ. And this they are to accom- 
plish, by showing, that all such passages as contribute to its 
support, “are either interpolated, corrupted, or misunder- 
stood.”—(See Mr. Thomas Belsham’s Review of Mr. Wit- 
berforce’s Treatise, pp. 272, 273.) Entrenched behind this 
oddly marshalled phalanx, this gentleman feels perfectly secure. 
It seems, indeed, somewhat strange, that encouraged by such 
powerful aid, he has not thought fit to offer a single text in sup- 
port of his own opinion, nor a confutation of any one of those 
which have been urged by his adversaries in defence of theirs. 
In the face, however, of this polemic array, and in defiance of 
those extraordinary powers of modifying Scripture which we 
find here ascribed to it, I have not hesitated to cite the passages 
referred to in the beginning of this Number. And when we 
find the great Person who is there spoken of, described, repeat- 
edly, as having come down from heaven, as from a place of 
settled abode previous to his appearance among men, (see John 
tii. 13. 31. vi. 38. 62. xiii. 3. xvi. 28, &c.); when we find him 
declared by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 47.) to be the Lord from 
Heaven ; and, again, (Phil. ii. 6, 7, 8.) to have been tm the form 
of G'od, yet to have taken upon hum the form of a servant, 
and to have been mc:’e in the likeness of man ; when, again, 
we find him represented (Hebr. i. 2, 3.) as that Being, by whom 
God made the worlds : and as the brightness of his glory; 
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which Guory, as has been already noticed, he had with God 
before the world was ; and when, again, we are told (Colos. 
i. 15, 16.) that he is the image of the invisible God ; and that 
by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and that 
are in earth; — when these passages, and many others of the 
same import, are to be met in the Evangelic and Apostolic 
writings, end the whole tenor of Scripture is found perfectly 
corresponding, I own I cannot feel this essential article of the 
Christian faith much endangered, either from the confidence of 
this writer’s assertions, or from the force of those arguments, 
under whose mighty shade he is content triumphantly to repose. 

Lest, however, curiosity may have been excited with respect 
to those dvamridernrot cvareyicnes, Which Mr. B. and his friends 
profess to have at their command, I subjoin the following speci- 
men.—The passage in Heb. i. 2. which directly assigns the work 
of CREATION to Christ, will be admitted to be one of those that 
“seem to assert his pre-existence.” In what manner is 
this fallacious semblance to be removed 2— A? of ah rods widvas 
eroinoev, Grotius translates, FOR whom he made the worlds ; 
and thus gives to the word de a signification which not only has 
no parallel in the entire of the New Testament, but is in direct 
opposition to the established rule of all Grammarians; @:2, with 
a genitive case, commonly signifying the means by which ; 
but never implying the final cause, unless when joined with the 
accusative. See Phavorinus,” Scapula, Stephanus, Hooge- 
veen in Viger. Glassius, &c. See also, on the application of 
the word in the New Testament, Sykes on Redemption, pp. 
196. 221. 241.—but particularly Schlewsner’s enumeration of 
its various senses, which seems to be quite decisive on the point. 


* Ara, wpiberis. ore ev cuyrarceras yevixh, Surol meoireiay. olov, Sta cov erolnod 
rode, ueoiredoveros cou dyaaverts, ore dz aitietini, aitiav. otov, dia oe eroinon Tide. 
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+ Amongst the multiplied texts which Schleusner has collected, the 
only one which seems to him mot to coincide in the general result, is from 
2 Pet. i. 3. But this is manifestly a mistaké, as may be clearly seen on 
consulting Rosenmiiller, Newcome, and, indeed, almost every commenta- 
tor upon the passage. It is to be noted, also, that, under the head of da 
coupled with the genitive, the 20th sense ascribed by Schleusner hears no 
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The solitary instance which Grotius has been able to discover in 
defence of his translation of the word 3:2,is to be found in Rom. vi. 
A.; in which it is manifest that his criticism cannot be maintained. 
Schleusner so pronounces uon it in the most peremptory terms. 

Whilst Grotius thus violates the rules and analogy of the 
language, in one part of the sentence, later Socinians,* finding 
this mode of distorting the sense indefensible, have betaken 
themselves to another, where they have exercised an equal vio- 
lence on the original.—Tods a:aves (which elsewhere in this very 
epistle (xi. 3.) is allowed to mean the material world, and which 
is always used plurally by the Jews, as implying the inferior and 
superior w rlds, and, in its connexion here, exactly corresponds 
with the things in Heaven and the things in Earth, (Col. 
i. 16.;) and, upon the whole, clearly means the physical 


world, or the Heavens and the Earth*,) is yet strained 


by the Socinians to imply the Evangelical dispensation : 
so that the entire passaze is made to signify, merely, that, 
by Christ’s ministry, there should be, asit were, a new creation ; 
that is, a new church begun upon earth. Now, it deserves to 
be considered, on what principle of just interpretation such a 
translation can be adopted. It is true, that Christ, in some of 
the Greek versions of Isai. ix. 6., has been styled, rarne rod péA- 


reference to the final cause, though the Latin term, which he makes use 
of may at first sight seem to imply it. 

* I do not mean by this expression to intimate, that Grotius is, strictly 
- speaking, to be ranked among the followers of Socinus. I am aware, that 
this charge advanced against him by the author of L’E'sprit de M. Arnauld 
has been refuted ; (see Bayle’s Dict. vol. v. pp. 581, 582.,) and his single 
treatise, De Satisfactione Christt contra Faustum Socinum, might be 
judged sufficient to redeem him from the appellation. But his exposition 
of most of the passages of Scripture relating to the divinity of Christ is 
so clearly favourable to the main principle of the Socinian scheme, that, 
with some latitude, the term Socinian is not unfairly applicable.—Dr. 
Lardner, in his Letter on the Logos (vol. xi. p. 112., Kippis’s Edition of 
his Works,) written expressly for the purpose of establishing the proper 
humanity of Christ, affirms, that ‘ Grotius explains texts better than the 
professed Socinians.”—Whether Lardner, then, viewed him as far re- 
moved from the pale of the Fratres Poloni, is surely not difficult to decide. 

+ See Whitby and Rosenmiiller, in loc. and Col. i. 16.; likewise Peirce 
and Hallet:—also, Krebs. Observ. on Col. i. 17. 
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Devros wiaves, But, admitting the word here to imply a dispen- 
sation that was to come, does it follow that this one dispensation 
is o be expressed by the plural word aidvas? 'T'o force upon it 
this meaning, is again to do violence te grammar and usage. 
And yet this is done, because the plural interpretation, by whom 
he constituted the AGES or DISPENSATIONS, lets in the ob- 
noxious idea of pre-existence, as completely as the sense of a 
material creation can do. 

It may be worth while to inquire, in what way Mr. Lindsey 
has treated this subject, in an Essay written by him, in the 2d 
vol. of the heological Repository, entitled “ Brief Remarks con- 
cerning the two Creations;” the express object of which is to 
show, that none but a moral or spiritual creation was to be 
ascribed to Christ. He never once notices this passage of He- 
brews; but directs his attention, almost entirely, to the text in 
Colossians, and to that in Ephes. ii. 9. And this is the more 
remarkable, because he refers to a passage to the same purport, in 
the very same chapter of Hebrews. ‘T’he reason of this, however, 
it may not be difficult to discover, when it is considered, that, in 
the passages which he has examined, though manifestly repug- 
nant to his conclusion, there was not to be found so brief and 
stubborn an expression, as revs widves éroinrev, As to the argu- 
ments derived by him from the passages which he has thought 
proper to notice, they do not seem entitled to very minute atten- 
tion. ‘They amount merely to a note of Mr. Locke on the one, 
and an assertion, on the other, that the natural creation cannot 
have been intended, “because this is uniformly spoken of, 
throughout the Bible, as effected by the immediate power of 
God, without the interposition of any other being whatever.” 

Thus, Mr. Belsham’s assertion, that Mr. Lindsey would 
overturn the notion of the pre-existence of Christ, is main- 
tained by Mr. Lindsey’s own assertion that he has done so. He 
admits, indeed, that his argument is not likely to “have any 
effect upon those who are T'ritheists, or Orthodox in the vulgar 
and strict.sense; who can, with the same breath, and in the 
same sentence, without being astonished at themselves, assert, 
that there are three Creators and yet but one Creator. ‘There is 
no arguing,” he adds, “with men that can swallow, without 
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feeling, downright contradictions.” Mr. Belsham, in his en- 
gagement that the champions of his tenets would be able fully 
to establish them, by proving that all such passages of Scripture 
as contradicted them were “ either interpolated, corrupted, or mis- 
understood,” forgot to make the exception, which is here very 
properly introduced by Mr. Lindsey :—for sound argument 
must surely be lost upon such men as the above. 

But let us examine, farther, in what way the parallel pas- 
sages in Colos. i, 16. and Ephes. iii. 9., which, by attributing the 
work of creation to Christ, seem to intimate his pre-existence, 
are explained by other writers, who are fellow-labourers with 
Mr. Belsham, in the laudable work of reducing the exalted 
dignity of our blessed Saviour to the common standard of 
human nature. “It is true,” says Mr. Tyrwhitt, (Com- 
mentaries and Essays, vol. ii.) “ that it is said” (Eph. iii. 9.) 
“that God created all things by Jesus Christ. But these 
words are thus to be interpreted:—¢hings must be taken for 
persons ; because there are passages where the word is so un- 
derstood:—by things that are, must be intended persons pe- 
culiarly chosen by God, as the Jews were, in opposition to the 
Gentiles, who are described as things that are not. But, as 
we now speak of the Christian dispensation, by all things 
must be understood, ail persons, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
who believe in the Gospel ; and by the word created, is meant 
to be conveyed, “ not the giving being, or bringing into ex- 
istence; but the conferring benefits and privileges, or the 
placing in a new and more advantageous state of being.”— 
And thus, these few slight and obvious transitions being ad- 
mitted, Mr. T'yrwhitt easily explains the creation of all things 
by Jesus Christ, to be, the bestowing upon all persons who 
would accept them, the privileges of the Gospel, by the 
ministry of Christ. 

Again, on Col. i. 16., we are informed by the German 
diyines, Krnestus and Teller, in a similar felicity of interpreta- 
tion, that, when it is said, by Christ were all things created, 
that are in Heaven, and that are in earth ; visible and in- 
visible, §c., it is meant to express by an EASY FIGURE, @ new 
moral creation wrought in the world by the Gospel of 
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Christ: the things that are in Heaven, and that are in 
earth, meaning the Jews and Pagans :—and the things 
visible and invisible, the present and future generations of 
men! See Rosenmiiller's Scholia—on Col. 1. 16.” 

To remind these writers that St. John has placed this matter 
beyond dispute, in his first chapter, by declaring, that the world 
which was made by Christ, was a world which yet knew him 
not, and therefore could not have been the work of a spéritual 
creation, the very nature of which was to bestow the true know- 
ledge of Christ and his Gospel; to remind them, I say, of this, 
and of the other express declarations in that chapter, on the 
subject of Christ’s pre-existence, in general, as well as on that 
of the creation by hin, in particular, is but to little purpose. It 
is replied, that, in that chapter, the Logos, to whose operations 
the effects there spoken of are ascribed, does not imply a person, 
but an attribute: and, that the work of creation is conse- 
quently not attributed to Christ, but to the w1spom of God the 
Father. ‘This is not the place to discuss this point. Whoever 
. wishes to see it fully examined, may consult Whitby, Dod- 
dridge, and Rosenmiiller. T’o the inquiring reader I would 
more particularly recommend, upon this head, Pearson on the 
Creed, p. 116—120.; Le Clerc, Nov. Test. tom. i. p. 392— 
A00.; Wits. Misc. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 88—118.: Whitaker's 
Origin of Arianism, p. 39—114.: Howe's Critical Obser- 
vations, vol. iv. p. 38—198. : Bishop Tomline’s Elements, 
Art. ii, and Dr. Laurence’s Dissertation upon the Logos. 

But I am content to rest the whole issue of the question upon 
the state of the case furnished by the Socinian or Unitarian 
writers themselves. Let the reader but look into the translation 
of this chapter by Mr. Wakefield, and let him form his judg- 
ment of the merits of the Socinian hypothesis, from the mode 


* What says the learned dissenter, Mr. Peirce, upon such treatment 
of this passage of Colossians !—‘* The interpretation which refers what 
is here said of our Saviour to the new creation, or the renovation of all 
things, is so forced and violent, that it can hardly be thought that men 
would ever have espoused it, but for the sake of an hypothesis. The 
reader may meet with a confutation of it in most commentators.”— 
Paraphrase, &c. p. 12. note w. 
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of expounding Scripture, which he will there find employed for 
its support. Let him try if he can even comprehend the dis- 
tinct propositions contained in the first fourteen verses. Let him 
try if he can annex any definite notions to the assertion, that 
wisdom (meaning thereby an attribute of God) was God; or 
to the assurance, so strongly enforced by repetition, that the 
wisdom of God was with God; in other words, that the Deity 
had not existed before his own essential attributes :—or, again, 
if he can conceive how the Evangelist (supposing him in his 
senses) could have thought. it necessary, after pronouncing the 
true light to be God, formally to declare that John was not that 
light: or, how he could affirm, that the wisdom, of which he 
had spoken but as an attribute, was made flesh, and became a 
person, visible, and tangible :—in short, let him try if he does not 
find, both in the translation and the explanatory notes, as much 
unintelligible jargon as was ever crowded into the same com- 
pass; nay, as is even, according to Mr. Wakefield’s notion, to 
be found in the Athanasian creed itself. ‘his, however, is 
called a candid and critical investigation of Scripture; and 
this, it is to be remembered, is the latest,* and, therefore we may 
suppose, the best digested, production of the Socinian school : 
it comes also from the hands of a writer certainly possessed of 
classical erudition,—a quality of which few of his Unitarian 
fellow-labourers in the sister country are entitled to boast. 

But, to add one instance more of the ingenious mode of rea- 
soning employed by these writers on the subject of Christ’s pre- 


* Notes on all the Books of Scripture, by Dr. Priestley, have issued 
from the press since the first edition of this work: and to the exposition 
there attempted of the introduction of St. John’s Gospel, the remarks, 
which I have made on Mr. Wakefield’s translation, apply as aptly, as if 
for that they had been originally designed. Whoever has a curiosity to 
discover whether Mr. Wakefield or Dr. Priestley be the more unintelligible, 
may consult Notes, &c. vol. iii. pp. 18, 19, compared with Mr. Wake- 
field’s comment already referred to. In addition to this work, there has 
yet more lately been given to the public from the Socinian press, what the 
authors are pleased to call, An Improved Version of the New Testament. 
What new lights this improved Version has thrown upon this part of 
Scripture, will be seen when we come more particularly to notice this 
performance in another part of these volumes. 
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existence :—in the 8th chap. of John we find our Saviour argu- 
ing with the Jews; who, on his asserting that Abraham had 
seen his day, immediately reply, Thou art not yet fifty years 
old, and hast thou seen Abraham? Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, Verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was, fam. 
The inference upon this, that our Saviour here declared himself 
to have existed before the time of Abraham, appears not to be 
a very violent one; his answer being immediately and neces- 
sarily applied to the remark made by the Jews upon his age, 
which rendered it impossible that he could have seen Abraham : 
so that this passage will be admitted to be one of those, that 
“seem directly to assert the pre-existence of Christ.” Now, in 
what way have Socinus and his followers got rid of this seem- 
ing contradiction to their opinions? “ IIpsy "ACpzam yeverdat, 
éyo eit, must be thus translated: Before Abram can be 
ABRAHAM, that is) THE FATHER OF MANY NATIONS, I must 
be—THE MEssIAuH, or Saviour of the world.” This famous 
discovery, which belongs to Socinus, was indeed esteemed of a 
nature so far above mere human apprehension, that his nephew, 
Faustus Socinus, informs us, he had received it from divine in- 
spiration— Non sine multis precibus ipsius, Jesu nomine 
invocato, impetravit ipse. (Socinus contr. Eutrop. tom. ii. 
p- 678.) This swblime interpretation has, it must be confessed, 
been relinquished by later Socinians,, who, in imitation of 
Grotius, consider Christ as asserting, only, that he was before 
Abraham in the decree of God. But how this could serve 
as a reply to the objection of the Jews, respecting priority of 
actual existence ; or how, in this, Christ said any thing of him- 
self, that was not true of every human being, and therefore 
nugatory ; or why the J ws, upon a declaration so innocent 
and so u.meaning, should have been fired with rage against 
him as a blasphemer ; or (if the sense be, that Christ existed 
in the divine mind antecedently, not to Abraham’s birth, but to 
his existence in the divine mind likewise) what the meaning 
can be of a priority in the divine foreknowledge, I leave to Mr. 
Belsham and his assistant commentators to unfold. Indeed, 
this last interpretation seems not to have given entire satisfaction 
to Socinians themselves, as we find from a paper signed Dis- 
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cipulus, in the Ath vol. of the Theol. Bios: in which it is as- 
serted, “that the modern Unitarians have needlessly departed 
from the interpretation given by Slichtingius, E:njidinus, and 
other old Socinians, and have adopted another in its stead, 
which is not to be supported by any just grammatical con- 
struction.” This gentleman then goes on to furbish up the old 
Socinian armour, and exults in having rendered it completely 
proof against all the weapons of Orthodoxy. 

Mr. Wakefield, however, seems to think it safer to revert to 
the principles of Grotius’s interpretation; and, accordingly, 
hav n fortified it against the charge of grammatical inac- 
curacy; he presents it in somewhat of a new shape, by trans- 
lating the passage, Before Abraham was born, [am HE— 
viz. the Messiah. By which, he says, Christ means to imply, 
that ¢ his mission was settled and certain before the birth of 
Abraham.” That Mr. Wakefield has, by this construction, not 
only avoided the mystical conceits of Socinus’s interpretation, 
but also some of the errors chargeable on that of Grotius, can- 
not be denied: but, besides that he has built his entire transla- 
tion of the passage upon the arbitrary assumption of an ellip- 
sis, to which the texts quoted as parallel furnish no support 
whatever, it remains, as before, to be shown, what intelligible 
connexion subsists between our Lord’s answer and the question 
put to him by the Jews. If he meant merely to say, that his 
mission, as the Messiah, had been ordained before the birth of 
Abraham, (which is in itself a tolerable strain upon the words 
even of this new translation,) it will require all Mr. Wakefield’s 
ingenuity to explain in what way this could have satisfied the 
Jews as to the possibility of Christ’s having actually seen Abra- 
ham, which is the precise difficulty our Lord proposes to solve 
by his reply. Doctor Priestley, in his later view of this subject, 
has not added much in point of clearness or consistency to the 
Socinian exposition. He confesses, however, that the “ literal 
meaning of our Lord’s expressions” in the 56th verse, was, 
that “ he had lived before Abraham,” and that it was so con- 
sidered by the Jews: but at the same time he contends that 
our Lord did not intend his words to be so understood; and 
that, when he afterwards speaks of his priority to Abraham, 
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his meaning is to be thus explained: “ that, in a very proper 
sense of the words, he may be said to have been even before 
Abraham; the Messiah having been held forth as the great 
object of hope and joy for the human race, not only to Abra- 
ham, but even to his ancestors.” (Notes, &c. vol. iii. pp. 329, 
330. 333, 334.) Such is what Dr. Priestley calls the proper 
sense of the words, BeEForrE ABRAHAM was, I am. 

-I have here given a very few instances, but such as furnish 
a fair specimen of the mode of reasoning by which those ert- 
lightened commentators, to whom Mr. Belsham refers, have 
been enabled to explain away the direct and evident meaning 
of Scripture. I have adduced these instances from the argu- 
ments which they have used relating to the pre-existence of 
Christ, as going to the very essence of their scheme of Christi: 
anity, (if such it can be called,) and as being some of those on 
which they principally rely. I have not scrupled to dwell thus 
long upon a matter not necessarily connected with the subject 
of these discourses, as some benefit may be derived to the young 
student in divinity, (for whom this publication has been prin- 
cipally intended,) from exposing the hollowness of the ground 
on which these high-sounding gentlemen take their stand, 
whilst they trumpet forth their own extensive knowledge, and 
the ignorance of those who differ from them. These few in- 
stances may serve to give him some idea of the fairness of their 
pretensions, and the soundness of their criticism. He may be 
still better able to form a judgment of their powers in scrip- 
tural exposition, when he finds, upon trial, that the formule 
of interpretation, which have been applied to explain away the 
notion of Christ’s pre-existence from the passages that have been 
cited, may be employed, with the best success, in arguing away 
such a meaning from avy form of expression that can be 
devised. 

Thus, for example, had it been directly asserted that our 
Lord had existed for ages before his appearance in this world ; it 
is replied, all this is true, in the decree of God, but it by no 
means relates to an actual existence. Had Christ, as a proof of 
his having existed prior to his incarnation, expressly declared, 
that all things had been created by him; the answer is obvious 

Vor. 1.—11 
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—he must have been ordained by the divine mind, long before 
he came into being, as by him it had been decreed, that the 
great moral creation, whereby a new people should be raised up 
to God, was to be wrought. Should he go yet farther, and 
affirm that he had resigned the God-like station which he filled, 
and degraded himself to the mean condition of a man ; a ready 
solution is had for this also— he made no ostentatious display of 
his miraculous powers, but offered himself to the world like an 
ordinary man. IZfany stronger forms of expression should be 
used, (and stronger can scareely be had, without recurring to 
the language of Scriptuse,) they may all be disposed of in like 
manner. y 

But should even all the varieties of critical, logical, and meta- 
physical refinement be found in any ease insufficient, yet still we 
are not to suppose the point completely givenup. ‘The modern 
Unitarian Commentator is not discomfited. He retires with 
unshaken fortitude within the citadel of his philosophic convic- 
tion, and under its impenetrable cover bids defiance to the 
utmost force of his adversary’s argument. Of this let Dr. 
Priestley furnish an instance in his own words. Endeavour- 
ing to prove, in opposition to Dr. Price, that the expressions in 
John, vi. 62., What and if ye shall see the Son of Man 
ascend up where he was before? supply no argument in 
favour of Christ’s pre-existence, he “uses the following remark- 
able language :-—“ though not satisfied with any interpreta- 
tion of this extraordinary passage, yet, rather than believe our 
Saviour to have existed in any other state before the creation of 
the world, or to have left some state of great dignity and happi- 
ness when he came hither, he weuld have recourse to the old 
and exploded Socinian idea of Christ’s actual ascent into heaven, 
or of his imagining that he had been carried up thither in a 
vision ; which like that of St. Paul, he had not been able to 
distinguish from a reality : nay, he would not build an ar- 
ticle of faith of such magnitude, on the correctness of John’s 
recollection and representation of our Lord’s language: and 
so strange and incredible does the hypothesis of a pre-existent 
state appear, that, sooner than admit it, he would suppose the 
whole verse to be an interpolation, or that THE OLD APos- 
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TLE DICTATED ONE THING, AND HIS AMANUENSIS WROTE 
ANOTHER.” (Letters to Dr. Price, pp. 57, 58, &c.)—Thus is 
completed the triumph of Unitarian philosophy over revelation : 
and thus is the charge of incredulity against the pretended phi- 
losopher of the present day refuted! For what is there too 
monstrous for his belief, if you except only the truths of the 
Gospel ? 


NO. II.—-UNITARIAN OBJECTIONS TO THE RELIGIOUS OBSER- 
VANCE OF STATED DAYS. 


Pace 28.(>) That the day on which the Saviour of men 
laid down his life for their transgressions should have attached 
to it any feelings of reverence, or should be im any respect dis- 
tinguished from the number of ordinary days, has long been 
denied by different classes of dissenters from the established 
form ; forgetting that its celebration was designed to awaken 
livelier feelings of devotion, by associating circumstances ; and 
not reflecting, that the argument, which went to prove that no 
one day could possess a sanctity above another, should have 
carried them much farther, and have ended in the abolition of 
the Sabbath itself. The writer, however, already alluded to in 
the last number, has, in his answer to Mr. Wilberforce’s most 
excellent and truly pious work on the present state of Religion, 
completely removed the charge of inconsistency, by directly 
asserting, that “ Christianity expressly abolishes all distinction 
of days.” —“ 'T'o a true Christian,” he observes, “every day is a 
sabbath, every place is a temple, and every action of life an act 
of devotion ”—‘ whatever is lawful or expedient upon any one 
day of the week, is, under the Christian dispensation, equally 
Jawful and expedient on any other.”-—-(Belsham’s Review, 
&c. p. 20.) 

Lest we should, however, imagine that this writer means to 
impose upon Christians so severe a duty, as to require them to 
substitute, for occasional acts of devotion, that wnceasing 
homage, which the unbroken continuity of the Christian’s Sab- 
bath, and the ubiquity of his Temple, might seem to demand, 
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he informs us (p. 133,) that “a virtuous man is performing his 
duty to the Supreme Being, as really, and as acceptably, when 
he is pursuing the proper business of life, or even when enjoy- 
ing its innocent and decent amusements, as when he is offering 
direct addresses to him, in the eloset, or in the Temple.” And 
thus we see the matter is rendered perfectly easy. A Christian 
may be employed, through the entire of his life, in worshipping 
his God, by never once thinking of him, but merely pursuing 
his proper business, or his innocent amusements. This, it is 
true, isa natural consequence from his first position ; and gives 
to the original argument a consistency, which before it wanted. 
But is consistency of argument a substitute for Christianity ? Or 
could the teacher of divinity at Hackney have expected, that, 
from such instructions, his pupils should not so far profit, as to 
reject not only Christianity, but, many of them, the public wor- 
sbip, and, with it, the recollection, of a God 7—It may be worth 
while to inquire, what has been the fact, respecting the Students 
of the late Academy at Hackney; and, indeed, what is the 
state of all the Dissenting Academies throughout Great Britain, 
into which the subverting principles of Unitarianism have made 
their way. Do any of this description now exist 7—And where- 
fore do they not ?—But, on this subject, more in the Appendix, 


NO. III.—ON THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DOCTRINE OF RE- 
DEMPTION. 


Pace 28.(°) ‘There is no one article of the Christian faith 
which, considered in itself, is more deserving of our closest at- 
tention, than that of our redemption by Jesus Christ. This is, 
in truth, the very corner-stone of the fabric. Against this, ac- 
cordingly, every framer of a new hypothesis directs his entire 
force. ‘This once shaken, the whole structure falls in ruins. 
We, therefore, find the collective powers of heterodox ingenuity 
sumimoned to combat this momentous doctrine, in a work pub- 
lished some years back, entitled the Theological Repository. 
Of what consequence, in the frame and essence of Christianity, 
it was deemed by the principal marshaller of this controversial 
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host, may be inferred, not only from the great labour he has 
bestowed on this one subject, (having written five different 
essays in that work, in opposition to the received doctrine of 
atonement,) but also from his express declarations. In Theol. 
Rep. vol. i. p. 429, he pronounces this doctrine to be “one of 
the radical, as well as the most generally prevai ing corruptions 
of the Christian scheme ;” and in p. 124, he calls it “a disgrace 
to Christianity, and a load upon it, which it must either throw 
off, or sink under.” And lest the combined exertions of the 
authors of this work should not prove sufficient to overturn this 
unchristian tenet, he renews his attack upon it with undimin- 
ished zeal in his History of the Corruptions of Christianity; 
among which he ranks this as one of the most important, stat- 
ing (vol. i. p. 152) that, “as the doctrine of the Divine Unity 
was infringed by the introduction of that of the Divinity of 
Christ, and of the Holy Ghost (as a person distinct from the 
Father ;) so the doctrine of the natural placability of the 
Divine Being, and our ideas of the equity of his government, 
have been greatly debased by the gradual introduction of the 
modern doctrine of atonement.” And, on this account, he 
declares his intention of showing, in a fuller manner, than 
with respect to any other of the corruptions of Christianity, that 
it is totally unfounded both in reason and Scripture, and an 
entire departure from the genuine doctrine of the Gospel. In- 
deed, the avowed defender of the Socinian heresy must have 
felt it indispensable to the support of his scheme, to set aside this 
doctrine. Thus (Hist. of Cor. vol. i. p. 272,) he says, “ it 
immediately follows from his” (Soctnus’s) “ principles, that, 
Christ being only a man, though ever so innocent, his death 
could not, in any proper sense of the word, atone for the sins 
of other men.” Accordingly, both in his Eistory of the Cor- 
_ ruptions, and in the Theological Repository, he bends his 
principal force against this doctrine of our church. Shall not 
then so determined a vehemence of attack upon this doctrine, 
in particular, convince us still more of its importance in the 
Christian scheme ; and point out to the friends of Gospel truth, 
on what ground they are chiefly to stand in its defence ? 
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NO. IV.—-PARDON NOT NECESSARILY CONSEQUENT UPON 
REPENTANCE. 


Pace 30. (7) Balguy, in his Hssay on Redemption, (and 
after him Dr. Holmes,)* has argued this pomt with uncommon 
strength and clearness. The case of penitence, he remarks, is 


* The late Dr. Holmes, for some years Canon of Christ Church in 
Oxford, and afterwards Dean of Winchester. JI cannot mention this 
gentleman’s name, without paying to it that tribute of respect which it so 
justly claims. ‘To his indefatigable and learned research the public is in- 
debted for one of the most valuable additions to biblical literature, which, 
at this day, it is capable of receiving. ‘Treading in the steps of that 
great benefactor to the biblical student, Dr. Kennicott, he devoted a life 
to the collection of materials for the emendation of the text of the Septu- 
agint Scriptures, as his distinguished predecessor had done for that of 
the Hebrew. After the most assiduous, and, to a person not acquainted 
with the vigour of Dr. Holmes’s mind, almost incredible labour, in the 
collation of MSS. and versions, he was enabled to give to the public the 
valuable result of his inquiries, in one complete volume of the Pentateuch, 
and the book of Daniel. That it was not allotted to him to finish the great 
work in which he had engaged, is most deeply to be regretted. It is, 
however, to be hoped, that the learned University, on whose reputation 
his labours have reflected additional lustre, will not permit an under- 
taking of such incalculable utility to the Christian world to remain 
unaccomplished, especially as the materials for its prosecution, which the 
industry of Dr. Holmes has so amply supplied, and which remain depo- 
sited in the Bodleian library, must leave comparatively but little to be done 
for its final execution. The preface to the volume which has been pub- 
lished, concludes with these words :—‘* Hoc unum superest monendum, 
quod Collationes iste ex omni genere, que ad hoc opus per hos quindecim 
annos jam fuerunt elaborate, in Bibliothecé Bodleiané reponantur, atque 
vela me, si vivam et valeam, vel, si aliter acciderit, ab alio quodam 
Editore, sub auspicio Colendissimorum Typographei Clarendoniani Ox- 
oniensis Curatorum, in publicum emittentur.”—The language also of the 
valuable and much to be lamented author, (with whom I was per- 
sonally acquainted, and had for some years the satisfaction of correspond- 
ing,) was always such as to encourage the expectation here held out. 
That this expectation should be gratified, and with all practicable des- 
patch, cannot but be the anxious wish of every person interested in the 
pure and unadulterated exposition of Scriptural truth. 
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clearly different from that of innocence : it implies a mixture 
of guilt pre-contracted, and punishment proportionally deserved. 
it is consequently inconsistent with rectitude, that both should 
be treated alike by God. The present conduct of the penitent 
will receive God’s approbation : but the reformation of the sinner 
cannot have a retrospective effect. The agent may be changed, 
but his former sins cannot be thereby cancelled : the convert and 
the sinner are the same individual person: and the agent must 
be answerable for his whole conduct. The conscience of the 
penitent furnishes a fair view of the case. His sentiments of 
himself can be only a mixture of approbation and disapproba- 
tion, satisfaction and displeasure. His past sins must still, how- 
ever sincerely he may have reformed, occasion self-dissatisfac- 
tion: and this will even be the stronger, the more he improves in 
virtue. Now, as this is agreeable to truth, there is reason to con- 
clude that God beholds him in the same light. See Balguy’s 
Essay, 1785, p. 31—55; and Mr. Holmes’s Four Tracts, 
p. 138, 1389.—The author of the Scripture Account of Sacri- 
fices, part i. sect. 6. and part iv. sect 4. has likewise examined 
this subject in a judicious manner.— It may be worth remarking 
also, as Dr. Shuckford has done, that Cicero goes no farther on 
this head than to assert, Quem pcenitet peccasse, pené est 
innocens. 

Lamentable it is to confess, that the name of Warburton is 
to be coupled with the defence of the deistical objection, against 
which the above reasoning is directed. But no less true is it 
than strange, that, in the account of natural religion, which 
that eminent writer has given, in the ninth book of the Divine 
Legation, he has expressed himself in terms the most unquali- 
fied upon the intrinsic and necessary efficacy of repentance ; 
asserting that it is plainly obvious to human reason, from a view 
of the connexion that must subsist between the creature and 
his Maker, that, whenever man forfeits the favour of God by a 
violation of the moral law, his sincere repentance entitles him 
to the pardon of his transgressions.—I have been led, with the 
less reluctance, to notice this pernicious paradox.of the learned 
Bishop, because it affords me the opportunity of directing the 
reader’s attention to the judicious and satisfactory refutation 
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which it has lately received, ina Prize Essay in one of the Sister 
Universities. See Mr. Pearson’s Critical Essay on the 
Ninth Book of the Divine Legation, p. 25—34. 'The rea- 
sons that induced Warburton to adopt so heterodox a position 
are assigned by himself in one of his private letters to his friend 
Dr. Hurd, and are, to the full, as insufficient as the position is 
untenable. These, together with the alarm given to Dr. Hurd 
by the new doctrine taken up by his friend, will be found noticed 
in the Letters from a late eminent Prelate, p. 421—423.— 
Locke and Nye (as well as Warburton) have given but too 
much countenance to the erroneous opinion combated in this 
Number. 


NO, V.—THE SENSE ENTERTAINED BY MANKIND OF THE 
NATURAL INEFFICACY OF REPENTANCE, PROVED FROM 
THE HISTORY OF HUMAN SACRIFICES: 


Page 31. (°) If we look to the practices of the Heathen 
world, we shall find the result of the reasoning which is ad- 
vanced in the page referred to, confirmed from experience by 
abundant proof. We shall find that almost the entire of the 
religion of the Pagan nations consisted in rites of deprecation. 
Fear of the Divine displeasure seems to have been the leading 
feature in their religious impressions ; and in the diversity, the 
costliness, and the cruelty, of their sacrifices they sought to ap- 
pease Gods, to whose wrath they felt themselves exposed, from 
a consciousness of sin, unrelieved by any information as to the 
means of escaping its effects. So strikingly predominant was 
this feature of terror in the Gentile superstition, that we find it 
expressly laid down by the Father of Grecian history, 72 @ecio» 
OF OLY Pbovepay TE wo} TApExaocs : (Herod. lib. i. cap. 32.) and 
Porphyry directly asserts, “that there was wanting some uni- 
versal method of delivering men’s souls, which no sect of 
philosophy had ever yet found out:” (August. de Civit. Dei, 
lib. x. cap. 32.)—that is, that something besides their own 
repentance was wanting to appease the anger of their Gods. 

The universal prevalence of HUMAN SACRIFICEs, through - 
out the Gentile world, is a decisive proof of the light in which 
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the human mind, unaided by Revelation, is disposed to view 
the Divinity, and clearly evinces how little likelihood there is in 
the supposition, that unassisted reason could discover the suffi- 
ciency of repentance to regain the favour of an offended God. 
Of this savage custom, M. de Pauw (Rech. Phil. sur les 
Americ. vol. i. p. 211) asserts, that there is no nation mentioned 
in history, whom we cannot reproach with having, more than 
once, made the blood of its citizens stream forth, in holy and 
pious ceremonies, to appease the Divinity when he appeared 
angry, or to move him when he appeared indolent. 

Of this position both ancient and modern historians supply 
the fullest confirmation. Heliodorus (47thiopie. lib. x. p. 465. 
ed. 1630,) informs us, that the Ethiopians were required by their 
laws to sacrifice boys to the Sun, and girls to the Moon. San- 
choniathon, as quoted by Philo, (L'useb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. 
cap. 10.) asserts, that among the Phoenicians it was customary, 
in great and public calamities, for princes and magistrates to 
offer up, in sacrifice to the avenging demons, the dearest of their 
offspring, eis Avtpoy rots tipwpots dainorr. ‘This’ practice is also 
attributed to them by Porphyry. (Huseb. P. Ev. lib. iv.) 
Herodotus (lib. iv. cap: 62.) describés it as a custom with the 
Scythians to sacrifice every hundredth man of their prisoners to 
their God Mars. And Keysler, who has carefully investigated 
the antiquities of that race, represents the spreading oaks, under 
which they were used to perform their sanguinary rites, as 
being always profusely sprinkled with the blood of the expiring 
victims. (Antig. Septentr. Dissert. iti.) Of the Egyptians, 
Diodorus relates it (lib. 1 p. 99. ed. Wessel) to have been an 
established practice, to sacrifice red-haired men at the tomb of 
Osiris; from which, he says, misunderstood by the Greeks, 
arose the fable of the bloody rites of Busiris. This charge 
brought by Diodorus against the Egyptians is supported by 
Plutarch, on the authority of Manetho. (Lsid. e¢ Osi. p. 380.) 
At Heliopolis, also, three men were daily offered up to Lucina ; 
which practice, Porphyry informs us, was put a stop to by Ama- 
sis. (see Wessel. Diod. p. 99. n. 86.) And we are told by an 
Arabian writer, Murtadi, that it had been customary with the 
Egyptians to sacrifice, to the river Nile, a young and beautiful 
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virgin, by flinging her decked in the richest attire, into the 
stream: and, as Mr. Maurice remarks, a vestige of this bar- 
barous custom remains to this day; for we learn from Mr. 
Suvary’s Letters on Egypt, (vol. i. p. 118.) that the Egyp- 
tians annually make a clay statue in the form of a woman, and 
throw it into the river, previous to the opening of the dam— see 
Maurice's Indian Antiquities, p. 433. 

That this cruel practice existed also among the Chinese, ap- 
pears from their histories, which record the oblation of their 
monarch Chingtang, in pacification of their offended Deity, and 
to avert from the nation the dreadful calamities with which it 
was at that time visited. "This sacrifice, it is added, was pro- 
nounced by the Priests to be demanded by the will of Heaven: 
and the aged monarch is represented as supplicating at the altar, 
that his life may be accepted, as an atonement for the sins of 
the people. (Martin. Hist. Sin. lib. ii. p. 75. ed. 1659.) —Even 
the Persians, whose mild and beneficent religion appears at this 
day so repugnant to this horrid usage, were not exempt f-om its 
contagion. Not only were their sacred rites, like those of other 
nations, stained with the blood of immolated victims, as may be 
seen in Herodotus, (lib. i. cap. 1382. and lib. vii. cap. 113.) 
Xenophon, (Cyrop. lib. viii.) Arrian, (De Exped. Alea: lib. vi. 
ad finem,) Ovid, (Fast. lib. i.) Strabo, (lib. xv. p. 1065. ed. 
1707,) Suidas, (in M:é« ;) and, as is fully proved by Brissonius : 
(De Reg. Pers. Princ. lib. ti. a cap. v. ad cap. xliii.) but 
Herodotus (lib. vii. cap. 114.) expressly pronounces it to have 
been the Persian custom to offer human victims by inhumation; 
Tlepoixoy 02 70 Caovrasg xaroporcery: and, in support of his posi- 
tion, he adduces two striking instances of the fact; in one of 
which his testimony is corroborated by that of Plutarch. The 
mysteries also of the Persian God Mithra, and the discovery of 
the Mithriac sepulchral cavern, as described by Mr. Maurice, 
have led that writer, in the most decisive manner, to affix to the 
Persian votary the charge of human sacrifice. (Indian Antiqui- 
ties, pp. 965. 984, &c.)—'The ancient Indians, likewise, 
however their descendants at this day may be described by Mr. 
Orme, (Hist. of Indost. vol. i. p. 5.) as of a nature utterly 
repugnant to this sanguinary rite, are represented both by Sir- 
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W. Jones, (Asiat. Res. vol. i. p. 265.) and Mr. Wilkins, (in his 
explanatory notes on the Heetopades, note 292.) as having 
been polluted by the blood of human victims. This savage 
practice appears also to have been enjoined by the very code of 
Brahma; as may be seen in the Asiatic Researches, as already 
referred to. The self-devotions, so common among this people, 
tend likewise to confirm the accusation. On these, and the 
several species of meritorious suicide extracted from the Ayeen 
Akbery, by Mr. Maurice, see Ind. Antiq. pp. 164. 166. ‘The 
same writer asserts, (p. 434.) that the Mahometans have exerted 
themselves for the abolition of this unnatural usage, both in 
India and Egypt. This author, indeed, abounds with proofs, 
establishing the fact of human sacrifice in Ancient India. 

Of the same horrid nature were the rites of the early Druids, 
as may be seen in Diod. Sic. (vol. i. pp. 354, 355. ed. Wess.) 
The Massilian Grove of the Gallic Druids is described by Lucan, 
in his Pharsalva, (lib. ii. 400, &c.) in terms that make the 
reader shudder : — “ that every branch was reeking with human 
gore,” is almost the least chilling of the poetic horrors with which 
he has surrounded this dreadful sanctuary of Druidical super- 
stition. We are informed, that it was the custom of the Gallic 
Druids to set up an immense, gigantic figure of a wicker man, 
in the texture of which they entwined above a hundred human 
victims, and then consumed the whole as an offering to their 
gods. For a delineation of this monstrous spectacle, see Clarke’s 
Cesar, p. 131. fol. ed. 1712. Nor were the Druids of Mona 
less cruel in their religious ceremonies than their brethren of 
Gaul: Tacitus (vol. ii. p. 172. ed. Brot.) represents it as their 
constant usage, to sacrifice to their gods the prisoners taken in 
war: cruore captivo adolere aras, fas habebant. In the Northern 
nations these tremendous mysteries were usually buried in the 
gloom of the thickest woods. In the extended wilds of Arduenna, 
and the great Hercynian forest particularly, places set apart for 
this dreadful purpose abounded. 

Phylarchus, as quoted by Porphyry, affirms, that, of old, it 
was a rule with every Grecian state, before they marched against 
an enemy, tosupplicate their gods by human victims; and, ac- 
cordingly, we find human sacrifices attributed to the Thebans, 
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Corinthians, Messenians, and 'T'emessenses, by Pausanias : to 
the Lacedeemonians by Fulgentius, Theodoret, and Apollodorus ; 
and to the Athenians by Plutarch, ( Themist. p. 262 et Arist. 
p. 300. ed. Bryan;) and itis notorious, that the Athenians, as 
well as the Massilians, had a custom of sacrificing a man every 
year, after loading him with dreadful curses, that the wrath 
of the gods might fall upon his head, and be turned away from 
the rest of the citizens.— See Suidas on the words zepibane, 
xcebccprc, ANd Pepwonas. 

The practice prevailed also among the Romans; as appears 
not only from the devotions so frequent in the early periods of 
their history, but also from the express testimonies of Livy, Plu- 
tarch, and Pliny. Inthe year of Rome 657, we finda law en- 
acted in the Consulship of Lentulus and Crassus, by which it 
was prohibited: but it appears, notwithstanding, to have been 
in existence so late even as in the reign of Trajan; for, at this 
time, three Vestal virgins having been punished for inconti- 
nence, the Pontiffs, on consulting the books of the Sibyls to 
know whether a sufficient atonement had been made, and find- 
ing that the offended Deity continued incensed, ordered two 
men and two women, Greeks and Gauls, to be buried alive, 
(Univ. Hist, vol. xiv. p. 588. ed. Dub.) Porphyry also as- 
sures us, that, even in his time, a man was every year sacrificed 
at the shrine of Jupiter Latialis. 

The same cruel mode of appeasing their offended Bo dsli we 
find ascribed to ail the other Heathen nations: to the Getz, by 
Herodotus, (lib. iv. c. 945) to the Leucadians, by Strabo, (lib. 
x. p. 694;) tothe Goths, by Jornandes, (De Reb. Getic. cap. 
xix.;) to the Gauls, by Cicero, (pro Fonteio, p. 487. ed. 1684,) 
and by Cesar, (Bell. Gall. lib. vi. § 15.;) to the Heruli, by 
Procop., (Bell. Goth. lib. ii. c. 15.;) to the Britons, by 'Taci- 
tus, (Annal. xiv. 30.) and ‘by Pliny, (lib. xxx. cap. 1. ;) to 
the Germans, by Tacitus, ( De. Mor. Germ. cap. ix. ;) to the 
Carthaginians, by Sanchoniathon, (H'useb. P. Ev. lib. i. cap. 
10.) by Plato, (2m Minoe, Opera, p. 565. ed. 1602,) by Pliny, 
(lib. xxxvi. cap. 12.) by Silius Italicus, (lib. iv. lin. 767, &.,) 
and by Justin, (lib. xvill. cap. 6. and lib. xix. cap, 1.) En- 
nius says of them, (ed. Hess. 1707, p. 28.) Poenei sont soliti 
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sos sacruficare puellos. They are reported, by Diodorus, to 
have offered two hundred human victims at once: and to so 
unnatural an extreme was this horrid superstition carried by 
this people, that it was usual for the parent himself to slaughter 
the dearest and most beautiful of his offspring at the altars of 
their bloody deities. Scripture proves the practice to have ex- 
isted in Canaan before the Israelites came thither. (Levit. xx. 
23.) Of the Arabians, the Cretans, the Cyprians, the Rhodians, 
the Phoczeans, those of Chios, Lesbos, and 'Tenedos, the same 
may be established; see Porphyr. apud Euseb. P. Ev. lib. iv, 
cap. 16. Monimus, as quoted by Clem. Alexand., (Hwseb,. 
ibid.) affirms the same of the inhab tants of Pella. And Euri- 
pides has given to the bloody altars of the Tauric Diana a cele- 
brity that rejects additional confirmation.—So that tle wniver- 
sality of the practice in the ancient Heathen world cannot rea- 
sonably be questioned. 

In what light, then, the Heathens of antiquity considered 
their deities, and how far they were under the impression of the 
existence of a Supreme Benevolence requiring nothing but 
repentance and reformation of life, may be readily inferred from 
this review of facts. Agreeably to the inference which these 
furnish, we find the reflecting Tacitus pronounce, (Hist. lib. 1. 
cap. 3.) “that the gods interfere in human concerns, but to 
punish”—Non esse cure deis securitatem nostram, esse ultionem. 
And in this he seems but to repeat the sentiments of Lucan, who, 
in his Pharsalia, (iv. 107, &c.,) thus expresses himself : — 


“Felix Roma, quidem, civesque habitura beatos, 
Si libertatis Superis tam cura placeret, 
Quam vindicta placet”— 


On this subject the Romans appear to have.inherited the 
opinions of the Greeks. Meiners (Historia Doctrine de vero 
Deo, p. 208.) asserts, that the more ancient Greeks imagined 
their gods to be envious of human felicity ; so that, whenever 
any great success attended them, they were filled with terror, 
lest the gods should be offended at it, and bring on them some 
dreadful calamity. In this the learned professor but affirms 
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what, as we have seen in p. 89, is the formal declaration attri- 
buted to Solon by Herodotus: a declaration repeated and con- 
firmed by the historian, in the instances of Polycrates and 
Xerxes: in the former of which, the prudent Amasis grounds 
his alarm for the safety of the too prosperous prince of Samos on 
the notoriety of the envious nature of the divine being, +> Sefov 
imirrapivy ws tort bovepoy, (lib. iii. cap. 40.)—and in the latter, 
the sage Artabanus warns Xerxes, that even the blessings 
which the gods bestow in this life are derived from an envious 
Motive, o dé Geos, yavuuy yedous roy eka vee, Hbovepos Ey UT euplonetoel 
éay. (lib. vii. cap. 46.) 'That fear of the gods, was not an unusual — 
attendant on the belief of their existence, may be inferred like- 
wise from the saying of Plutarch (De Superst.,) réacs rot wa 
vomilery Seovg poy PoBetrbets : and Pliny, (lib. ii. cap. 7.) speaking 
of the deification of death, diseases, and plagues, says, that 
“these are ranked among the gods, whilst with a trembling fear 
we desire to have them pacified,”—dum esse placatas trepido 
metu cupimus. Cudworth also, (Intell. Syst. p. 664,) shews, 
in the instances of Democritus and Hpicurus, that terror was 
attached to the notion of a divine existence: and that it was 
with a view to get free from this terror, that Epicurus laboured 
to remove the idea of a providential administration of human 
affairs. 'The testimony of Plato is likewise strong to the same 
purpose: speaking of the punishment of wicked men, he says, 
all these things “hath Nemesis decreed to be executed in the 
second period, by the ministry of vindictive terrestrial demons, 
who are overseers of human affairs; to which demons the 
supreme God hath committed the government of this world.” 
De Anima Mundi. Opera, p. 1096. ed. Franc. 1602. 

Thus the Gentile Religion, in early ages, evidently appears 
to have been a religion of fear. Such has it been found like- 
wise in later times; and soit continues to this day. Of the 
length of time during which this practice of human sacrifice 
continued among the Northern nations, Mr. 'Thorkelin, who 
was perfectly conversant with Northern literature, furnishes 
several instances, in his E’'ssay on the Slave Trade. Ditma- 
rus charges the Danes with having put to death, in their great 
sacrifices, no fewer than ninety-nine slaves at once. (Loccen, 
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Antiq: Sue. Goth, lib. i. cap. 3.) In Sweden, on urgent oc- 
casions, and particularly in times of scarcity and famine, they 
sacrificed kings and princes. Loccenius (Histor. Rer. Suecic. 
lib. i. p. 5,) gives the following account: Tanta fame Suecia 
afflicta est, ut el vix gravior unquam incubuerit ; cives inter se 
dissidentes, cum poenam delictorum divinam agnoscerent, primo 
anno boves, altero homines, tertio resem ipsum, velut ire ca- 
lestis piaculum, ut sibi persuasum habebant, Odino immola- 
bant: and we are told that the Swedes, at one time, boasted of 
having sacrificed five kings in a single day. Adam of Bremen, 
(Hist. E'ccles. cap. 234.) speaking of the awful grove of Upsal, 
a place distinguished for the celebration of those horrid rites, 
says, “ There was not a single trce in it, that was not reverenced, 
as gifted with a portion of the divinity, because stained with 
gore, and foul with human putrefaction.” In all the other 
Northern nations, without exception, the practice is found to 
have prevailed: and to so late a period did it continue, that we 
learn from St. Boniface, that Gregory I. was obliged to make 
the sale of slaves for sacrifice by the German converts, a capital 
offence ; and Carloman, in the year 743, found it necessary to 
pass a law for its prevention. Mallet, whose account of this 
horrid custom among the Northern nations deserves particular- 
ly to be attended to, affirms that it was not abolished in those 
regions until the ninth century (Northern Antiquities, vol. i. 
pp. 132—142.) And Jortin (Remarks on Eccles. Hist. vol. 
v. p. 233,) reports, from Fleury, an adherence to this custom, in 
the island of Rugia, even so late as at the close of the 
twelfth century. 

The same dreadful usage is found to exist, to this day, in 
Africa ; where, in the inland parts, they sacrifice the captives, 
taken in war, to their fetiches : as appears from Snelgrave, who, 
in the king of Dahoome’s camp, was witness to his sacrificing 
multitudes to the deity of his nation. Among the islanders of 
the South Seas we likewise learn from Captain Cooke that 
human sacrifices were very frequent: he speaks of them as 
customary in Otaheité, and the Sandwich Islands ; and in the 
island of TTongataboo he mentions ten men offered at one festi~ 
val. All these, however, are far exceeded by the pious massacre 
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of humn beings in the nations of America. The accounts — 
given by Acosta, Gomara, anc other Spanish writers, of the mon- 
strous sarnage of this kind, in these parts of the world, are almost 
incredible. ‘The annual sacrifices of the Mexicans required 
many thousands of victims ; and in Peru two hundred children 
were devoted for the health of the Ynca. (Acost. Hist. of Ind. 
pp. 379-—388. ed. 1604.— Anton. de Solis. and Clavie. Hist. 
of Mex. lib. vi. sect. 18, 19, 20.)—Mr. Maurice also informs us, 
that, at this day, among certain tribes of the Mahrattas, human 
victims, distinguished by their beauty and youthful bloom, are 
fattened like oxen for the altar: (Ind. Antiq. p. 843.) and the 
same writer (pp. 1077, 1078.) instances other facts from Mr. 
Crauford’s Sketches of Indian Mythology, from which he 
concludes, that the notion of the efficacy of human sacrifice is by 
no means extinct in India at the present time. This position is 
certainly contradictory to the testimonies of Dow, Holwel, and 
Grose. But, as the laborious research of Mr. Maurice has drawn 
together numerous and authentic documents in corroboration of 
his opinion, it may fairly be questioned whether the authority of 
these writers is to be consideted as of much weight in the opposite 
scale. ‘The learned professor Meiners (Historia Doct. de vero 
Deo, sect. iv.) does not hesitate to proriounce the two former un- 
entitled to credit : the first, as being of a disposition too credulous ; 
and the second, as deserving to be reckoned, for fiction and folly, 
another Megasthenes.* Mr. Dow’s incompetency, on the sub- 


* In addition to the authorities already referred to upon this head, I 
would suggest to the reader a perusal of Mr. Mickle’s Enquiry into the 
Brahmin Philosophy, suffixed to the seventh Book of his Translation of 
Camoens’ Lusiad. He will find in that interesting summary abundant 
proofs not only of the existence of the practice of human sacrifice in mo- 
detn India, but also of the total incredibility of the romances of Dow and 
Holwel; and he will at the same time discover the reason why these au- 
thors are viewed with so much partiality by a certain description of wri- 
ters. The philosophic tincture of their observations upon religion, and the 
liberties, taken by Mr. Holwel especially, with both the Mosaic and 
Christian revelations, were too nearly allied to the spirit of Unitarianism 
not to have had charms for the advocates of that system. The superiority 
of the revelation of Brahma over that of Moses, Mr. Holwel instances in 
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ject of the Indian theology, has also been proved by Mr. Halhed, 
who has shewn, in the preface to his translation of the Gentoo 
Code, (p. 32. ed. 1776,) that writer’s total deficiency in the know- 
ledge of the sacred writings of the Hindoos: and as to Mr. 
Grose, [ refer the reader to the Indian Antiquities, (pp. 249. 
255.) for instances of his superficial acquaintance with the 
affairs of Hindostan. It is of the greater importance to appre- 
ciate truly the value of the testimony given by these writers ; as 
on their reports has been founded a conclusion directly subversive 
of the fact here attempted to be established.* 


the creation of man. In the former, he says, ‘‘ the creation of the human 
form is clogged with no difficulties, no ludicrous unintelligible circum~ 
stances, or inconsistencies. God previously constructs mortal bodies of 
both sexes for the reception of the angelic spirits.” Mickle’s Lusiad, vol. 
iil. p. 253.) Mr. Holwel, also, in his endeavours to prove the revelation 
of Birmah and of Christ to be the same, gravely proceeds to solve the 
difficulty which arises from their present want of resemblance, by assert- 
ing, that “the doctrine of Christ, as it is delivered to us, is totally corrupt- 
ed ; that age after age has discoloured it; that even the most ancient re- 
cord of its history, the New Testament, is grossly corrupted; that Sz. 
Paul by his reveries, and St. Peter by his sanction to kill and eat, began 
this woful declension and perversion of the doctrines of Christ.” (Mickle’s 
Lusiad, vol. ii. p- 254.) After this, can we wonder, that Dr. Priestley 
considered this writer sufficiently enlightened, to be admitted as undoubt- 
ed evidence in the establishment of whatever facts he might be pleased to 
vouch? Yet itis whimsical enough, that this writer, who is so eminent- 
ly philosophical, and, as such, is so favourite a witness with Dr. Priestley, 
should have disclosed an opinion with respect to philosophers, so disrepu 

table as the following :---‘‘ The devil and_his chiefs have often, as well as 
the good angels, taken the human form, and appeared in the character of 
tyrants, and corrupters of morals, or of philosophers, who are the devil’s 
faithful deputies.” (Mickle’s Lusiad, vol. ii. p. 250.) 

* 'Tothe curious reader, who may wish to see the latest and most inter- 
esting account of the sanguinary superstitions of the Hindoos, and of the 
general state of that people in point of civilisation at the present day, IL 
would strongly recommend Dr. Bucuanan’s Memoir on the Expediency of 
an Ecclesiastical Establishment for British India; in which he will not 
only find ample confirmation of Mr. Manrice’s statements, as to the dread- 
ful extent of human sacrifice among the natives of Hindostan, (see pp- 33; 
34. 47---50. 91---104,) but also the most affecting exposition of the decay- 
ing state of religion amongst their conquerors. 
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The subject of this Number may derive additional light from 
the nature of the representations of the Divinity, throughout 


In this latter point of view, it is a work that cannot be too generally 
known, nor too attentively perused. The contrast which it exhibits be- 
tween the indifference of Protestantisin and the zeal of Popery, in those 
distant regions, is strikingly illustrative of the prevailing character of 
each. An establishment of eighteen military chaplains, of whom not 
more than twelve are at any one time in actual appointment,-—with three 
churches, one at Calentta, one at Madras, and one at Bombay,---consti- 
tutes the entire means of religious instruction for the vast extent of the 
British empire in the East; whilst, at the various settlements and facto- 
ries, at Bencoolen, Canton, and the numerous islands in that quarter in 
the possession of Britain, not a single clergyman of the English Church 
is to be found, to perform the rite of baptism, or any other Christian rite 
whatever. British armies, also, have been known to be not unfrequently 
in the field without a chaplain: and it is said, that Marquis Cornwallis 
was indebted to the serviees of a British officer, for the last solemn offices 
of interment. The consequence (as Dr. Buchanan states) has been, that 
“all respect for Christian institutions has worn away; and that the 
Christian sabbath is now no otherwise distinguished, than by the display 
of the British flag!” So that, ‘we seem at present,” he says, “to be 
trying the question, WHETHER RELIGION BE NECESSARY FOR A STATE: whe- 
ther a remote, commercial-empire, having no sign of the Deity, no type of 
any thing heavenly, may not yet maintain its Christian purity and its poli- 
tical strength, amidst Pagan superstitions, and a voluptuous and unprinci- 
pled people.” The effect also of this want of religious instruction Dr, 
Buchanan describes to be such as might naturally be expected,---a gene- 
ral spread of profligacy amongst our own people, and a firm belief amongst 
the natives, that ‘‘ THE ENGLISH HAVE NO RELIGION.” 

Now, in what way does Dr. Buchanan describe the exertions of the 
ROMISH CHURCH to propagate its peculiar tenets? An establishment of 
three archbishops and seventeen bishops, with a proportional number of 
churches and inferior clergy, is indefatigably employed in sending through 
the East, and particularly through the dominions of Protestant Britain, 
that form of religious faith, which Protestants condemn as perniciously 
erroneous. In Bengal alone, he states, there are eight Romish churches, 
besides four Armenian, and two Greek: and it affords matter of melan-” 
choly reflection, that we are compelled to derive a consolation under the 
consequences of our own religious apathy, from the contemplation of those 
beneficial effects, which Dr. Buchanan ascribes to the influence of this 
Romish establishment, in its civilizing operation on the minds of the 
Asiatics. 
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the Heathen nations. Thus, in the images of the Deity among 
the Indians, we find an awful and terrific power the ruling fea- 


The sentiments, which an acquaintance with these facts must natu- 
rally excite, in the minds of such as retain any sense of the value of true 
religion, make it particularly desirable that this work should be known to 
all ; especially to those who have the power to promote the means of rec- 
tifying the dreadful evils which it authenticates. To a religious mind, the 
perusal of the work must undoubtedly be distressing. But, from the 
gloom, which the darkness of Pagan superstition, joined to the profligacy 
of European irreligion, spreads over the recitals it contains, the pious 
heart will find a relief in that truly evangelical production of pastoral 
love, presented in Archbishop Wake’s primary charge to the Protestant 
missionaries in India; and yet more in that delightful picture which is 
given of the church at Malabar :---a church, which, as it is reported to 
have been of Apostolic origin, carries with it to this day the marks of 
Apostolic simplicity ; and which presents the astonishing phenomenon of 
a numerous body of Hindoo Christians, equalling, both in their practice 
and their doctrines, the purity of any Christian church since the age of 
the Apostles. “‘Such are the heresies of this church,” said their Portu- 
guese accusers, “‘ that their clergy married wives; that they owned but 
two sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s supper; that they denied transub- 
stantiation , that they neither invoked saints nor believed in purgatory ; 
and that they had no other orders or names of dignity in the church than 
bishop or deacon.” Such was found to be the state of the church of Ma- 
labar in the year 1599; and such, there is good reason to believe, had 
been its state, from its foundation in the earliest times of Christianity. 
(See Dr. Buchanan’s Memoir, pp. 1---8. 12. 18. 55---62. 75---79.) To 
the question which Popery triumphantly proposes to the Protestant, 
‘“ WHERE WAS YOUR RELIGION BEFORE LUTHER?” the answer, “‘IN THE 
BIBLE,” derives now an auxiliary from this most important and interesting 
fact. 

I should deem it necessary to apologize to the reader for this digres- 
sion respecting the contents of Dr. Buchanan’s publication, were I not 
convinced, that, in drawing attention to its subject, I am doing a real ser- 
vice to Christianity. 

As a most valuable Appendix to this publication, I must beg leave also 
to recommend to the reader the xviith article of the 1st volume of the 
Quarterly Review. 'The impious policy, that would impede the introduc- 
tion of the Christian religion into India, is there treated as it deserves. 
The fashionable sophistry, which had for a time prevailed upon this sub- 
ject, is most happily exposed by the Reviewer. And, with no common 
talent and address, it is unanswerably proved to be no less the interest, 
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ture. Thousands of outstretched arms and hands, generally 
filled with swords and daggers, bows and arrows, and every in- 
strument of destruction, express to the terrified worshipper the 
cruel nature of the god. The collars of human skulls, the 
forked tongues shooting from serpents’ jaws, the appendages 
of mutilated corpses, and all the other circumstances of terrific 
cruelty which distinguish the Black Goddess Seeva, Haree, and 
other of the idols of Hindostan, (Maurice's Ind. Antig. pp. 182. 
253. 327. 381, 382. 856, 857. 882.) sufficiently manifest the 
genius of that religion which presented these as objects of ado- 
ration. ‘'T'o the hideous idols of Mexico, one of which was of 
most gigantic size, seated upon huge snakes, and expressly de- 
nominated TERROR, (Clavig. lib. vi. sect. 6.) it was usual to 
present the heart, torn from the breast of the human victim, 
and to insert it, whilst yet warm and reeking, in the jaws of the 
blood-thirsty divinity. (Ibid. lib. vi. sect. 18.) ‘The supreme 
god of the ancient Scythians was worshipped by them under 
the similitude of a naked sworn, (Herod. lib. iv. cap. 62. :) and 
in Valhalla, or the Hall of Slaughter, the Paradise of the 
terrible god of the Northern European regions, the cruel revel- 
ries of Woden were celebrated by deep potations from th skulls 
of enemies slain in battle. 


’ 


than the duty, of the conqueror, to spread the light of the Gospel far and 
wide through the regions of Hindostan. Melancholy it truly is that such 
arguments should be wanted to convince a Christian people. Great is 
the power of the British empire, most undoubtedly. Yet, surely, if its 
interests are found to be incompatible with the interests of Christ’s king- 
dom, it cannot be difficult to pronounce which of the two must fal!. 

That the reader may feel the full force of the observations contained in 
this note, he is requested to peruse the extraordinary details, authenticated 
by Dr. Buchanan, in his recent publication, entitled Christian Researches 
in Asia; particularly those relating to the worship of Juggernaut, and the 
present condition of Ceylon, which are to be found at pp. 129---147, and 
pp. 182---190 of that work.* | 


oo 


* It is due to the memory of the learned and pious author of this work to acknowledge, 
that the great improvements which have taken place in the provision for the religious instruc- 
tion of the population of our Eastern dependencies, since the above note was written, are, in a 
great measure to be attributed to the earnest remonstrance which it contains.—ED. 
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Conformably with this character of their gods, we find the 
worship of many of the heathen nations to consist in suffering 
and mortification, in cutting their flesh with knives, and scorch- 
ing their limbs with fire. Of these unnatural and inhuman 
exercises of devotion ancient history supplies numberless in- 
stances. In the worship of Baal, as related in the book of 
Kings, and in the consecration to Moloch, as practised by the 
Ammonites, and not infrequently by the Hebrews themselves, 
the Sacred Volume affords an incontestable record of this dia- 
bolical superstition. Similar practices are attested by almost. 
every page of the profane historian. The cruel austerities of 
the Gymnosophist, both of Africa and India, the dreadful suffer- 
ings of the initiated votaries of Mithra and Eleusis, (see Mau- 
rice’s Ind. Antiq. pp. 990—1000.) the Spartan diaparriyeris in 
honour of Diana, the frantic and savage rites of Bellona, and 
the horrid self-mutilations of the worshippers of Cybele, but too 
clearly evince the dreadful views entertained by the ancient 
heathens of the nature of their gods. Of the last named class 
of pagan devotees, (to instance one, as a specimen of all,) we 
have the following account from Augustine—“ Dee magne 
sacerdotes, qui Galli vocabantur, virilia sibi amputabant, et 
furore perciti caput rotabant, cultrisque faciem musculosque 
totius corporis dissecabant ; morsibus quoque se ipsos impete- 
bant.” (August. de Civ. Dei. pp. 140. 156. ed. 1661.) And 
Seneca, as quoted by the same writer, (lib. vi. cap. 10.) confirms 
this report in the following passage, taken from his work on 
Superstition, now no longer extant: “Ile viriles sibi partes 
amputat, ille lacertos secat. Ubi iratos deos timent, qui sic 
propitios merentur ?—T'antus est perturbatee mentis et sedibus 
suis pulsz furor, ut sic dii placentur quemadmodum ne homines 
quidem teterrimi.—Se ipsi in templis contrucidant, vulneribus 
suis ac sanguine supplicant.” And it deserves to be remarked, 
that these unnatural rites, together with that most unnatural of 
all—human sacrifice—are pronounced by Plutarch, (Opera, 
tom. ii. p. 417. ed. Franc. 1620,) to have been instituted for the 
purpose of averting the wrath of malignant demons. 

- Nor have these cruel modes of worship been confined to the 
heathens of antiquity. By the same unworthy conceptions of 
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the Deity, the pagans of later times have been led to the same 
unworthy expressions of their religious feelings. ‘Thus, in the 
narrative of Cooke’s voyages, we are informed, that it was usual 
with the inhabitants of the Friendly Islands, when afflicted 
with any dangerous disorder, to cut off their little finger as an 
offering to the Deity, which they deemed efficacious to procure 
their recovery: and in the Sandwich Islands, it was the custom 
to strike out the fore-teeth, as a propitiatory sacrifice, to avert 
the anger of the Eatooa, or Divinity. If we look again to the 
religion of the Mexicans, we meet the same sort of savage su- 
perstition, but carried to a more unnatural excess. Clavigero 
(lib. vi. sect. 22.) says, “It makes one shudder, to read the 
austerities, which they exercised upon themselves, either in 
atonement of their transgressions, or in preparation for their 
festivals :” and then proceeds, in this section and in those that 
follow, to give a dreadful description, indeed, of the barbarous 
self-lacerations, practised both by the Mexicans and 'Tlascalans, 
in the discharge of their religious duties: and yet, he after- 
wards asserts, (vol, il. p. 446. 4to. ed. Lond.) that all these, 
horrid as they are, must be deemed inconsiderable, when com- 
pared with the inhumanities ‘of the ancient priests of Bellona 
and Cybele, of whom we have already spoken ; and still more 
so, when contrasted with those of the penitents of the East 
Indies and Japan. | 

With good reason, indeed, has the author made this conclu- 
ding remark: for, of the various austerities, which have been 
at different tumes practised as means of propitiating superior 
powers, there are none that can be ranked with those of the 
devotees of Hindostan at the present day. Dreadful as Mr. 
Maurice represents the rites of Mithra and Eleusis to have been, 
dreadful as we find the other rites that have been noticed, yet 
their accumulated horrors fall infinitely short of the peniten- 
tiary tortures endured by the Indian Yogee, the Gymnosophist 
ef modern times—“to suspend themselves on high in cages, 
upon trees considered sacred, refusing all sustenance, but such 
as may keep the pulse of life just beating ; to hang aloft upon 
tenter-hooks, and voluntarily bear inexpressible agonies ; to 
thrust themselves by hundreds, under the wheels of immense 
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machines, that carry about their unconscious gods, where they 
are instantly crushed to atcms: at other times, to hurl them- 
selves from precipices of stupendous height ; now to stand up to 
their necks im rivers, till rapacious alligators come to devour 
them; now to bury themselves in snow till frozen to death ; 
to measure with their naked bodies, trained over burn‘ng sands, 
the ground lying between one p< goda and another, distant per- 
haps many leagues; or to brave, with fixed eyes, the ardor of a 
meridian sun between the tropics :” these, with other penances 
not less tremendous, which Mr. Maurice has fully detailed in 
the last volume of his Indian Antiquities, are the means, 
whereby the infatuated worsl ippers of Brahma hope to concili- 
ate the Deity, and to obtain the blessings of immortality: and 
by these, all hope to attain those blessings, except only the 
wretched race of the Chandalahs, whom, by the unalterable 
laws of Brahma, no repentance, no mortification, can rescue 
from the doom of eternal misery ; and against whom the gates 
of happiness are for ever ciosed.—See Maur. Ind. Antiy. pp. 
960, 961. 

Now, from this enumeration of facts, it seems not difficult to 
decide, whether the dictate of untutored reason be, the conviction 
of the DIVINE BENEVOLENCE, and the persuasion that the 
Supreme Being is to be conciliated by good and virtuous con- 
duct alone: and from this also we shall be enabled to judge 
what degree of credit is due to the assertions of those who pro- 
nounce, that “all men naturally apprehend the Deity to be 
propitious :” that “no nation whatever, either Jew or Heathen, 
ancient or modern, appears to have had the least knowledge, or 
to betray the least sense of their want of any expedient of satis- 
faction for sin, besides repentance and a good life:” and, that 
“from a full review of the religions of all ancient and modern 
nations, they appear to be utterly destitute of any thing like 
a doctrine of proper atonement.” 

These assertions Doctor Priestley has not scrupled to make ; 
(Theol. Rep. vol. i. pp. 401. 411. 416. and 421.) and boldly 
offers “the range of the whole Jewish and Heathen world” to 
supply a single fact in contradiction. He professes also to survey 
this wide-extended range himself; and, for this purpose, begins 
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with adducing a single passage from Virgil, whence, he says, it 
appears that “even the implacable hatred of Juno could be 
appeased ;” and an instance from the Phedon of Plato, from 
which he concludes that Socrates, although “the farthest possi- 
bl: from the notion of appeasing the anger of the gods by any 
external services, yet died without the least doubt of a happy 
immortality ;” notwithstanding that in p. 31., when treating 
of another subject, he had found it convenient to represent this 
philosopher as utterly disbelieving a future state; and even 
here, he adds, what renders his whole argument a nullity, pro- 
vided there were any such state for man. Having by the 
former of these established his position, as to the religion of the 
vulgar, among the Greeks and Romans; and by the latter, as 
to the religion of the philosophers ; he yet farther endeavours 
to fortify his conclusion by the assertion, that no facets have been 
furnished either by Gale or Clarke, to justify the opinion, that 
the ancients were at a loss as to the terms of divine acceptance ; 
notwithstanding that not only Clarke (Avidences, vol. il. pp. 
662—-670. fol. 1738,) but Leland (Christ. Rev. vol. i. pp. 259. 
270. 273. 4to. 1764,) and various other writers have collected 
numerous authorities on this head, and that the whole mass of 
heathen superstitions speaks no other language: insomuch 
that Bolingbroke himself (vol. v. pp. 214. 215. 4to.) admits the 
point in its fullest extent. He next proceeds to examine the 
religion of the ancient Persians and modern Parsis. To prove 
this people to have been free from any idea of atonement or 
sacrifice, he quotes a prayer from Dr. Hyde, and a description 
of their notion of future punishments from Mr. Grose: and, 
though these can, at the utmost, apply only to the present 
state of the people, (and whoever will consult Dr. Hyde’s history, 
pp. 570. 574., on the account given by ‘T'avernier, of their notion 
of absolution, and on that given by himself, of their ceremony 
of the Scape-Dog, will see good reason to deny the justness 
even of this application,) yet Dr. Priestley has not scrupled to 
extend the conclusion derived from them to the ancient Per- 
sians, in defiance of the numerous authorities referred to in this 
Number, and notwithstanding that, as Mr. Richardson asserts, 
(Dissert. pp. 25, 26. 8vo. 1788,) the Parsis acknowledge the 
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original works of their ancient lawgiver to have been long lost ; 
and that, consequently, the ceremonials of the medern Guebres 
preserve little or no resemblance to the ancient worship of Persia. 
See also Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. p. 574. ed. Oxon. 1760. Our 
author, last of all, cites the testimonies of Mr. Dow and Mr. 
Grose, to establish the same point concerning the religion of the 
Hindoos; and particularly to shew, that it was “a maxim 
with the Brahmans, never to defile their sacrifices with blood.” 
The value to be attached to these testimonies may be estimated 
from what has been already advanced concerning these writers ; 
from the terrific representations of the gods of Hindostan; the 
cruel austerities with which they were worshipped; and the 
positive declarations of the most authentic and recent writers on 
the history of the Hindoos. 

Thus, not a single authority of those adduced by Dr. Priest 
ley is found to justify his position. But, admitting their fullest 
application, to what do they amount ?—to an instance of 
relenting hatred in Juno, as described by Virgil; an example of 
perfect freedom from all apprehension of divine displeasure, in 
the case of Socrates ; and a quotation or two from Mr. Dow and 
Mr. Grose, with a prayer from Dr. Hyde, to ascertain the reli- 
gious notions of the Parsis and the Hindoos. These, with a 
few vague observations on the tenets of certain Atheists of 
ancient and modern times, (the tendency of which is to shew, 
that men who did not believe in a moral Governor of the Uni- 
verse, did not fear one,) complete his survey of the religious 
history of the Heathen world :—and in the conclusion derived 
from this very copious induction he satisfactorily acquiesces, 
and boldly defies his opponents to produce a single contra- 
dictory instance. —(N. B. His abstract of the Jewish  testi- 
monies I reserve for @ distinct discussion in another place: 
see No. XX XJIL.) 

When Dr. Priestley thus gravely asserts, that, by this exten- 
sive review of facts, he has completely established the position, 
that natural religion impresses no fears of divine displeasure, 
and prescribes no satisfaction for offended justice beyond repent- 
ance, it seems not difficult to determine how far he relies upon 
the ignorance of his readers, and upon the force of a bold as- 

Vor. 1.—14 | 
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sertion. As to the position itself, it is clear, that never was an 
adros ¢9« more directly opposed to the voice of history, and to 
notoriety of fact. Parkhurst, in his Hebrew Lexicon, on the 
word pw, says, “ It is known to evers one, who is acquaint- 
ed with the mythology of the Heathens, how strongly and ge- 
nerally they retained the tradition of an atonement or expiation 
for sin.” What has been already offered in this Number, 
may, perhaps, appear sufficient to justify this affirmation. But, 
indeed, independent of all historical research, a very slight 
glance at the Greek and Roman Classics, especially the Poets, 
the popular divines of the ancients, can leave little doubt upon 
this head. So clearly does their language announce the notion 
of a propitiatory atonement, that, if we would avoid an impu- 
tation on Dr. Priestley’s fairness, we are driven of necessity to 
question the extent of his acquaintance with those writers. 
Thus, in Homer, (Jl. i. 386.) we find the expression @cdy 
iAdonerbes so used, as necessarily to imply the appeasing: the 
anger of the God: and again (JI. 11. 550.) the same expression 
is employed, to denote the propitiatzon of Minerva by sacrifice, 
"Evade piv Tabpoict nae) cepverors iacovrat, Hesiod, in like man- 
ner, ("Epy. xa? ‘Hw, 338.) applies the term in such a sense as 
cannot be misunderstood. Having declared the certainty, that 
the wicked would be visited by the divine vengeance, he pro- 
ceeds to recommend sacrifice, as amongst the means of render- 
ing the deity propitious—"Aarte df cmovdzic: veers ze 
iAarxerbas, Plutarch makes use of the word, expressly in re- 
ference to the anger of the Gods, tZ:adcrarbar ro myvipe tis 
Seod. That the words tAdcxerbas, tracnis, &c. carry with them 
the force of rendering propitious an offended deity, might 
be proved by various other instances from the writers of an- 
tiquity; and that, in the use of the terms axorpoxiacue or 
Emerpemiarnos, xobapue, wepitnud, and dapuexvs, the ancients 
meant to convey the idea of a ptacular sacrifice averting the 
anger of the gods, he who is at all conversant with their 
writings needs not to be informed. The word wep:taua, par- 
ticularly, Hesychius explains by the synonymous terms, 
avriautpoy, avtivyyey: and Suidas describes its meaning in this 
remarkable manner: ‘ Obras éafAsyov, (Abnvatos) r@ ner’ évicevroy 
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cove yovrr wavrov wand.” (This Schleusner affirms to be the true 
reading’) —ze pixbapea HUY yevod, HOF curnplee net a&MoNTPWTIS, 
Kat otras sveCarroy tH Saracen, aravey Tw Tloresdadve Suoteey 
MOTLVVUYTER. 

Nor is the idea of propitiatory atonement more clearly~ ex- 
pressed by the Greek, than it is by the Latin writers of anti- 
quity. The words placare, propitiare, expiare, litare, placamen, 
piaculum, and such like, occur so frequently, and with such 
clearness of application, that their force cannot easily be misap- 
prehended, or evaded. Thus Horace, (lib. ii.sat. 3.) “ Prudens 
placavi sanguine Divos:” and (lib. i. Ode 28.)  Teque 
piacula nulla resolvent :” and in his second Ode, he proposes 
the question, “cui dabit partes, scelus expiandi Jupiter?” 
(“to which,’ says Parkhurst, whimsicaily enough, “ the 
answer in the Poet, is, Apollo—the second person in the 
Heathen 'Trinity.”) Czesar, likewise, speaking of the Gauls, 
says, as has been already noticed, “ Pro vita hominis nist 
vita hominis reddatur, non posse deorum immortalium numen 
placart arbitrantur.” Cicero, (pro Fonteio. x.) speaking of 
the same people, says, “ Si quando aliquo metu adducti, deos 
placandos esse arbitrantur, humanis hostiis eorum aras ac 
templa funestant.” ‘The same writer (De Nat. Deor. lib. ii. 
cap. 6.) says, “ Tu autem etiam Deciorum devotionibus pla- 
catos Deos esse censes.” From Silius Italicus and Justin, we 
have the most explicit declarations, that the object of the un- 
natural sacrifices of the Carthaginians was to obtain pardon 
from the gods. ‘Thus, the former, (lib. iv. lin. 767, &c.)— 


‘“ Mos fuit in populis, quos condidit adveno Dido 
Poscere cade deos veniam, ac flagyantibus aris. 
(Infandum dictu) parvos imponere natos”--- 


And in like manner the latter (lib. xviii. cap. 6.) expresses 
himself; “ Homines ut victimas immolabant: et impuberes 
aris admovebant ; pacem sanguine eorum exposcentes, pro- 
quorum vita dii rogari maxime, solent.” Lucan also, referring 
to the same bloody rites, usual in the worship of the cruel gods 
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of the Saxons, thus speaks of them: (Pharsal. lib. i. lin. 448, 
&c.)— 


* Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro 
Teutates, horrensque feris altaribus Hesus, 
Kt Tharamis, Scythia non mitior ara Diane.” 


Virgil likewise, (4n. ii. lin. 116.)— 


“ Sanguine placastis ventos, et virgine cesa, 
Sanguine querendi reditus, animaque litandum 
Argolica.”--- 


Suetonius relates of Otho, (cap. 7.) Per omnia piaculorum 
genera, manes Galbe propitiare tentasse. And Livy (lib. vii. 
cap. 2,) says, Cum vis morbi nec humanis consiliis, nec ope 
divina levaretur, ludi quoque scenici, inter alia celestis ire 
placamina institui dicuntur: and the same writer, in another 
place, directly explains the object of animal sacrifice ; Per dies 
aliquot, hostize majores sine litatione ces, diuque non impe- 
trata pax Deum. 'Yhe word litare is applied in the same 
manner by Pliny, (De Viris Illust. Tull. Host.) Dum 
Numam sacrificiis imitatur, Jovi Elicio litarg non potuit; ful- 
mine ictus cum regia conflagravit, ‘This sense of the word 
might be confirmed by numerous instances. Servius (Aun. iv. 
lin. 50.) and Macrobius (lib. ili. cap. v,) inform us, that it implies 
“ facto sacrificio placare nuinen:” and Stephanus says from 
Nonius, that it differs from sacrificare in this, that the significa- 
tion of the lattter is, veniam pefere, but that of the former, 
veniam tnpetrare. 

But to produce all the authorities on this head were endless 
labour: and, indeed, to have produced so many, might seem to 
be a useless one, were it not of importance to enable us to 
appreciate, with exactness, the claims to literary pre-eminence, 
set up by a writer, who, on all occasions, pronounces ex cathe- 
dra; and on whose dicta, advanced with an authoritative and 
imposing confidence, and received by his followers with implicit 
reliance, has been erected a system embracing the most daring 
impieties that have ever disgraced the name of Christianity. If 
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the observations in this Number have the effect of proving to 
any of his admirers the incompetency of the guide whom they 
have hitherto followed with unsuspecting acquiescence, I shall 
so far have served the cause of truth and of Christianity, and 
shall have less reason to regret the trouble occasioned both to 
the reader and to myself, by this prolix detail, 


NO. VI.—ON THE MULTIPLIED OPERATION OF THE DIVINE 
ACTS. 


Pace 32. (')—This thought we find happily conveyed by 
Mr. Pope, in his E’'ssay on Man :— 


‘In human works, though laboured on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain ; 
In God’s, one single does its end produce ; 

Yet serves to second, too, some other use.” — 


In the illustration of this part of my subject, I have been much 
indebted to the excellent Sermons of the Bishop of London, On 
the Christian Doctrine of Redemption; and also to the sixth 
Letter of H. Taylor’s Ben Mordeca’s Apology—a work 
which, though it contains much of what must be pronounced to 
be erroneous doctrine, is, nevertheless, in such parts as do not 
take their complexion from the tinge of the author’s peculiar 
opinions, executed with acuteness, learning, and research, 


No. VII.—DEISTICAL REASONING INSTANCED IN CHUBB. 


Page 33. (*)—The objection stated in the page here referred 
to, is urged by Chubb, in his reasoning on Redemption. 

‘The species of argument which he has employed is a favourite 
one with this deistical writer. He applies it, on another occa- 
sion, to establish a conclusion no less extraordinary, than that 
the conversion of the Jews or Heathens to Christianity was a 
matter of little consequence, either as to the favour of God, or 
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their own future safety; for, adds he, rr they were virtuous 
and good men, they were secure without such conversion ; 
and ir they were bad and vicious men they were not secur- 
ed by it! (Posthumous Works, vol. ii. p. 33.) | Thus with 
the simple appparatus of an 1F and a DILEMMA, was this 
acute reasoner able, on all occasions, to subvert any part of the 
system of revelation against which he chose to direct his attacks. 
The AOZ Nor =TQ was never wanting to this moral 
Archimedes ; and the fulcrum and two-forked lever were always 
ready at hand to aid the designs of the logical mechanician. 

Yet this man was one of the enlightened in his day. And 
even at the present time, there is good reason to think that he 
is held in no small estimation by those who claim to be distin- 
guished by that appellation, amongst the professors of Chris- 
tianity: for, in the treatises of Unitarian and other philosophic 
Christians of these later times, we find the arguments and opin- 
ions of this writer plentifully scattered; and at the same time 
all ostentatious display of the source, from which they are 
derived, most carefully avoided :——-circumstances, from which 
their serious reverence of the author, and the solid value they 
attach to his works, may reasonably be inferred. 

Now, as this is one of the oracles from which these illuminat- 
ing teachers derive their lights, it may afford some satisfaction 
to the reader, who may not have misemployed time in attempt- 
ing to wade through the swamp of muddy methaphysics which 
he has left behind him, to have a short summary of this writer’s 
notions concerning Christianity laid before him. 

Having altogether rejected the Jewish revelation, and_pro- 
nounced the New Testament to be a “fountain of confusion 
and contradiction,” and having, consequently, affirmed every 
appeal to Scripture to be ‘a certain way to perplexity and dis- 
satisfaction, but not to find out the truth ;” be recommends our 
return from all these absurdities to “ that prior rule of action, 
that eternal and invariable rule of right and wrong, as to an 
infallible guide, and as the solid ground of our peace and 
safety.” Accordingly, having himself returned to this infallible 
guide, ‘he is enabled to make these wonderful discoveries——1. 
That there is no particular Providence : and that, consequently, 
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any dependance on Providence, any trust in God, or resignation 
to his will, can be no part of religion; and, that the idea of 
application to God for his assistance, or prayer in any view, 
has no foundation in reason. 2. That we have no reason to 
pronounce the soul of man to be immaterial, or that it will not 
perish with the body. 3. That if ever we should suppose a 
future state in which man shall be accountable, yet the judg- 
ment, which shall take place in that state, will extend but to a 
small part of the human race, and but toa very few of the ac: 
tions which he may perform,—-to such alone, for example, as 
effect the public weal. 

Such are the results of reasoning triumphing over Scripture ; 
and such is the wisdom of man when it opposes itself to the 
wisdom of God ! — ¥et this strange and unnatural blasphemer 
of divine truth declares, that the work, which conveys to the 
world the monstrous productions of insanity and impiety above 
cited (and these are but a small portion of the entire of that 
description,) he had completed in the decline of life, with the 
design to leave to mankind “a valuable legacy,” conducing to 
their general happiness. ‘The reader will hardly be surprised, 
after what has been said, to learn, that the same infallible guide, 
which led this maniac to revile the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures, and to condemn the Apostles and first publishers of 
Christianity as blunderers and impostors, prompted him at 
the same time to speak with commendation of the religion of 
Mauomer.* “Whether the Mahometan revelation be of a 


* It deserves to be noticed, that a complacency for the religion of Ma- 
homet is a character by which the liberality of the Socinian or Unitarian 
is not less distinguished, than that of the Deist. ‘The reason assigned for 
this by Dr. Van Mildert is a just one. Mahometanism is admired by both, 
because it sets aside those distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel, the 
divinity of Christ, and the sacrifice upon the Cross; and prepares the 
way for what the latter are pleased to dignify with the title of Natural 
Religion, and the former with that of Rational Christianity. — Van Muil- 
dert’s Boyle Lect. vol. i. p. 208. The same writer also truly remarks, 
(p. 202.) that, besides exhibiting a strange compound of Heathen and 
Jewish errors, the code of Mahomet comprises almost every heterodox 
opinion that has ever been entertained respecting the Christian faith. 
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divine original or not, there seems,” says he, “to be a plausible 
pretence, arising from the circumstances of things, for stamping: 
a divine character upon it !” — However, at other times he 


Indeed, the decided part which the Unitarians have heretofore taken 
with the prophet of Mecca seems not to be sufficiently adverted to at the 
present day. The curious reader, if he will turn to Mr. Leshe’s Theolog. 
Works, vol. i. p. 207., will not be a little entertained to see conveyed, 
in a solemn address from the English Unitarians to the Mahometan am- 
bassador of Morocco, in the reign of Charles the Second, a cordial appro- 
bation of Mahomet and of the Koran. The one is said to have been 
raised up by God, to scourge the idolizing Christians, whilst the other 
is spoken of as a precious record of the true faith. Mahomet they re- 
present to be ‘a preacher of the Gospel of Christ ;” and they describe 
themselves to be ‘‘his fellow-champions for the truth.” The mode of 
warfare they admit, indeed, to be different; but the object contended for 
they assert to be the same. ‘‘ We, with our Unitarian brethren, have been 
in all ages exercised, to defend with our pens the faith of one supreme 
God; as he hath raised your Mahomet to do the same with the sword, 
as a scourge on those idolizing Christians.” (p. 209.) Leslie, upon a full 
and deliberate view of the case, concedes the justice of the claim set up 
by the Unitarians to be admitted to rank with the followers of Mahomet; 
pronouncing the one to have as good a title to the appellation of Chris- 
tians as the other. (p. 337.) Ona disclosure, by Mr. Leslie, of the attempt 
which had thus been made by the Socinians, to form a confederacy with 
the Mahometans, the authenticity of the address, and the plan of the pro- 
jected condition, at the time, were strenuously denied. ‘The truth of Mr. 
Leslie’s statement, however (of which from the character of the man no 
doubt could well have been at any time entertained,) has been since most 
fully and incontrovertibly confirmed.—See Whitaker's Origin of 
Arianism, p. 399. Mr. Leslie also shows, that this Unitarian scheme, of 
extolling Mahometanism as the only true Christianity, continued, for a 
length of time, to be acted on with activity and perseverance. He estab- 
lishes this at large, by extracts from certain of their publications, in which 
it is endeavoured to prove, ‘‘that Mahomet had no other design but to 
restore the belief of the Unity of God, which at that time was extirpated 
among the Eastern Christians by the doctrines of the Trinity and Incarna- 
tion; that Mahomet meant. not, that this religion should be esteemed a 
new religion, but only the restitution of the true intent of the Christian 
religion: that the Mahometan learned men call themselves the true 
disciples of the Messias : ” — and, to crown all, ‘‘ that Mahometanism has 
prevailed so greatly, not by force and the sword, —— but by that one truth 
in the Koran, the Unity of God.” And asa just consequence from all 
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seems disposed not to elevate the religion of Mahomet decidedly 
above that of Christ; for he observes, that ‘the turning from 
Mahometanism to Christianity, or from Christianity to Mahom- 
etanism, is only laying aside one external form of religion and 
making use of anether; which is*of no more real benefit than 
a man’s changing the colour of his clothes.” His decision upon 
this point, also, he thinks he can even defend by the authority 
of St. Peter, who, he says, has clearly given it as his opinion in 
Acts, x. 34, 35., that all forms of religion are indifferent. 

I should not have so long detained my reader with such con: 
temptible, or rather pitiable, extravagances, if I had not thought 
that the specimen they afford of the wild wanderings of reason, 
when emancipated from Revelation, may prepare his mind for 
a juster view of what is called RavionaL CHRISTIANITY. 


NO. VIII.—ON THE CONSISTENCY OF PRAYER WITH 
THE DIVINE IMMUTABILITY. 


Page 33. (")—Seée Price’s Dissertations —2d edit. pp. 
209, 210. There are some observations of this excellent and 
serious writer upon the nature of prayer, which are not only 
valuable in themselves, but, with some extension, admit so 
direct a bearing upon the subject before us, that I cannot resist 
the desire I feel of laying them before the reader. In answer 
to the objection derived from the unchangeableness of God, and 
the conclusion thence deduced that prayer cannot make any 
alteration in the Deity, or cause him to bestow any blessing 
which he would not have bestowed without it; this reply is 
made : — [f it be in itself proper, that we should humbly apply 
to God for the mercies we need from him, it must also be proper, 
that a regard should be paid to such applications; and that 
there should be a different treatment of those who make them, 
and those who do not. Toargue this as implying changeable- 


this, it is strongly contended, that “ the Tartars had acted more rationally 
in embracing the sect of Mahomet, than the Christian faith of the Trinity, 
Incarnation,” &c. Leslie, vol. i. pp. 216, 217. 

Vou. 1—15 
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ness in the Deity, would be extremely absurd: for the un- 
changeableness of God, when considered in relation to the 
exertion of his attributes m the government of the world, con- 
sists, not in always acting in the same manner, however cases 
and circumstances may alter; but in always doing what is 
right, and in adapting his treatment of his intelligent creatures 
to the variation of their actions, characters, and dispositions. If 
prayer, then, makes an alteration in the case of the supplicant, 
as being the discharge of an indispensable duty ; what would in 
truth infer changeableness in God, would be, not his regarding 
and answering it, but his nat doing this. Hence it is manifest, 
that the notice which he may be pleased to take of our prayers 
by granting us blessings in answer to them, is not to be con- 
sidered as a yielding to importunity, but as an instance of 
rectitude in suiting his dealings with us to our conduct. Nor 
does it imply that he is backward to do us good, and, therefore, 
wants to be solicited to it; but merely that there are certain 
conditions, on the performance of which the effects of his good- 
ness to us are suspended; that there is something to be done by 
us before we can be proper objects of his favour; or before it 
can be fit and consistent with the measures of the divine govern- 
ment to grant us particular benefits. Accordingly, to the species 
of objection alluded to in page 33., (namely, that our own 
worthiness or unworthiness, and the determined will of God, 
must determine how we are to be treated, absolutely, and so as 
to render prayer altogether unnecessary, ) the answer is obvious, 
that before prayer we may be unworthy; and that prayer may 
be the very thing that makes us worthy: the act of prayer 
being itself the very condition, the very circumstance in our 
characters, that contributes to render us the proper objects of 
divine regard, and the neglect of it being that which disqualifies 
us for receiving blessings. 

Mr. Wollaston, in his Religion of Nature, (pp. 115, 116.) 
expresses the same ideas with his usual exact, and (I may here 
particularly say) mathematical, precision. “ ‘I'he respect, or 
relation, which hes between God, considered as an unchange- 
able being, and one that is humble, and supplicates, and en- 
deavours to qualify himself for mercy, cannot be the same with 

f 
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that, which lies between the same unchangeable God, and one 
that is obstinate, and will not supplicate,* or endeavour to 
qualify himself: that is, the same thing, or being, cannot respect 
oppesite and centradictery characters in the same manner.t 
It is not, in short, that by our supplication we can pretend to 
produce any alteration in the Deity, but by an alteration in 
ourselves we may alter the relation or respect lying between 
him and us.” 

The beautiful language of Mrs. Barbauld, upon this subject, 
I cannot prevail upon myself to leave unnoticed. Having ob- 
served upon that high-toned philosophy, which would _pro- 
nounce prayer to be the weak effort of an infirm. mind to alter 
the order of nature and the decrees of Providence, in which it 
rather becomes the wise man to acquiesce with a manly re- 
signation ; this elegant writer proceeds to state, that they who 
cannot boast of such philosophy may plead the example of Him, 
who prayed, though with meek submission, that the cup of bit- 
terness might pass from him ; and who, as the moment of se- 
paration approached, interceded for his friends and followers 
with allthe anxiety of affectionate tenderness. But (she adds) 
we will venture to say, that practically there is no such philoso- 
phy. If prayer were not enjoined for the perfection, it would 
be permitted to the weakness of our nature. We should be be- 
trayed into it, if we thought it sin: and pious ejaculations would 
escape our lips, though we were obliged to preface them with, 
God forgive me for praying! 'To those (she proceeds) who 
press the objection, that we cannot see in what manner our 
prayers can be answered, consistently with the government of 


* Te ay doin TS mpts ras ogucs avrefoucio mn airouvee 6 diddves mrepumcre Cesc; 


— Hierocl. 


+ This position he exhibits thus, in language which will be intelligible 
to mathematicians only. ‘The ratio of G to M + q, is different from 
that of G to M — q: and yet G remains unaltered.” — To the opponents 
of the argument this formula of its exposition will no doubt afford ground 
rather of jocularity than of conviction. For, of men capable of maintain- 
ing a contrary opinion, there can be no great hazard in pronouncing, that 
they are not mathematicians. 
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the world according to general laws ; it may be sufficient to say, 
that prayer, being made almost an instinct of our nature, it can- 
not be supposed but that, like all other instincts, it has its use : 
but that no idea can be /ess philosophical, than one which im- 
plies, that the existence of a God who governs the world, should 
make no difference in our conduct; and few things less probable, 
than that the child-like submission which bows to the will of a 
father, should be exactly similar in feature to the stubborn pa- 
tience which bends under the yoke of necessity. Remarks on 
Wakefiells Enquiry, pp. 11—14. See also the excellent re- 
marks of Dr. Percival to the same purport, cited in the Appendix 
to these volumes. 


IN Osi Toes 


ON THE GRANTING OF THE DIVINE FORGIVENESS 
THROUGH A MEDIATOR OR INTERCESSOR. 


Pace 34. (1)—See A. Taylor's Ben. Mord. 5th Vetter ; in 
which a number of instances are adduced from the Old 'Testa- 
ment, to show that God's dealing with his creatures is of the 
nature here described. ‘Thus we find, that, when God had de- 
clared that he would destroy the entire nation of Israel, for their 
idolatry at Horeb, (Nwmo. ch. xiv.) and again, for their intended 
violence against Caleb and Joshua, (Deut. ch. ix.) yet, upon 
the intercession of Moses, he is said to have forgiven them. In 
like manner, for the sake of ten righteous persons, he would 
have spared Sodom. (Gen. xviii. 32.) In remembrance of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and for their sakes, he is represent- 
ed as being merciful to their posterity. (Gen. xxvi. 24.)—He 
forgave Abimelech also upon the prayer of Abraham, (Gren. xx. 
7.) and the friendsof Job, upon the solicitation of that patriarch 3 
(fob, xli. 10.) and what renders these two last instances par- 
ticularly strong, is, that whilst he declares the purpose of forgive- 
ness, he at the same time expressly prescribes the mediation 
by which it was to be obtained. ‘To quote more of the numer- 
ous instances which the Old Testament supplies on this head, 
must be unnecessary. What has been urged will enable us to 
form a true judgment of that extraordinary position, on which 
Dr. Priestley relies not a little, (HZist. ef Cor. vol. i. p. 156.) 
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viz. that “the declarations of Divine Mercy are made without 
reserve or limitation to the truly penitent, through all the books 
of Scripture, without the most distant hint of any regard 
being had to the sufferings or merit of any being whatever.” 

Very different, indeed, were the sentiments of the pious writer 
teferred to in the last Number. He not merely admits the con- 
trary of this position to be founded in the facts of Revelation ; 
but he maintains the abstract reasonableness of the principle, 
with a force and feeling, that must render his remarks upon this 
head particularly acceptable tothe reader, “If it be asked,” he 
says, “what influence our prayers can have upon the state of 
others; what benefit they can derive from our intercessions ; or 
whether we can conceive, that God, like weak men, can be per- 
suaded ,by the importunity of one person to bestow upon an- 
other, blessings, which he would not else have bestowed: the 
proper answer is to be derived from the consideration, that it is 
by no means necessary to suppose, that the treatment which 
beings shall receive depends, in all cases, solely on what they are 
in themselves. This, without doubt, is what the universal 
Governor chiefly regards ; but it is not a//. And though there 
are some benefits of such a nature, that no means can obtain 
them for beings who have not certain qualifications, there are 
other benefits which one being may obtain for another, or for 
which he may be indebted entirely to the kind offices of his fel- 
low-creatures. Anadvantage may become proper to be granted 
to another, in consequence of some circumstances he may be in, 
or some relations in which he may stand to others, which, ab- 
stracted from such circumstances and relations, would not have 
been proper. Nothing more frequently happens in the common 
course of events. 

“'The whole scheme of nature seems, indeed, to be contrived 
on purpose in such a manner, as that beings might have it in 
their power, in numberless ways, to bless one another. And 
" one great end of the precarious and mutually dependent condi- 
tion of men appears plainly to be, that they might have room 
and scope for the exercise of the beneficent affections. From 
this constitution of things it is, that almost all our happiness is 
conveyed to us, not immediately from the hands of God, but by 
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the instrumentality of our fellow-beings, or through them as 
the channels of his beneficence in such a sense, that, had it not 
been for their benevolence and voluntary agency, we should 
have for ever wanted the blessings we enjoy. 

“Now with respect to prayer, why may not this be one 
thing that may alter a case, and be a reason with the divine 
Being for showing favour? Why, by praying for one another, 
may we not, as in many other ways, be useful to one another ? 
Why may not the universal Father, in consideration of the 
humble and benevolent intercessions of some of his children for 
others, be pleased often, in the course of his providence, to di- 
rect events for the advantage of the persons interceded for, in 
a manner that otherwise would not have been done 2?—No truly 
benevolent and pious man can help lifting up his heart to the 
Deity in behalf of his fellow-creatures. No one whose breast 
is properly warmed with kind wishes to his brethren about him, 
and who feels within himself earnest desires to do them all pos- 
sible good, can avoid offering up his kind wishes and desires to 
the common Benefactor and Ruler, who knows what is best for 
every being, and who can make those we love infinitely happy. 
In reality, supplications to the Deity for our friends and kindred 
and all in whose welfare we are concerned, are no less natural 
than supplications for ourselves. And are they not also reason- 
able 2 What is there in them, that is not worthy the most ex- 
alted benevolence? May it not be fit, that a wise and good 
Being should pay a regard tothem? And may not the regard- 
ing and answering them, and in general, granting blessings to 
some on account of the virtue of others, be a proper methed of 
encouraging and honouring virtue, and of rewarding the bene- 
volence of beings to one another? Perhaps, there may not be 
a better way of encouraging righteousness in the creation, than 
by making it as much as possible the cause of happiness, not 
only to the agent himself, but to all connected with him: since 
there is no virtuous being who would not, in many circumstan- 
ces, choose to be rewarded with a grant of blessings to his fellow- 
beings, rather than to himself. 

“'That our prayers for others may be attended with beneficial 
effects upon their condition, he considers also to be a prevailing 
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sentiment: otherwise wherefore should we feel ourselves impel- 
led to offer them? Our immediate view in praying must be to 
obtain what we pray for. This, which is true as applied to 
prayers on our own behalf, must be also true of our supplications 
for others. We cannot mean, in addressing to the Deity our 
desires for others, merely to obtain some benefit to ourselves. 
And this in itself proves, that the effect of prayer is not merely 
to be estimated by its tendency to promote our moral and reli- 
gious improvement.” 

At the same time, I cannot but lay before the reader the edi- 
fying and delightful representation, given by the. author, in 
another place, of the beneficial influence of intercessionary 
prayer on the mind of him who offers it. “No one can avoid 
feeling how happy an effect this must have in sweetening our 
tempers, in reconciling us to all about us, and causing every un- 
friendly passion to die away within us. We cannot offer up 
prayers to God for our fellow-men, without setting them before 
our minds in some of the most engaging lights possible; as par- 
taking of the same nature with ourselves, liable to the same 
wants and sufferings, and in the same helpless circumstances ; 
as children of the same Father, subjects of the same all-wise 
government, and heirs of the same hopes. He who prays for 
others with understanding and sincerity, must see himself on 
the same level with them ; he must be ready todo them all the 
good in his power; he must be pleased with whatever happi- 
ness they enjoy: he can do nothing to lessen their credit or 
comfort; and fervent desires will naturally rise within him, 
while thus engaged, that his own breast may be the seat of all 
those good dispositions and virtues, which he prays that they 
may be blessed with. Resentment and envy can never be in- 
dulged by one, who, whenever he finds himself tempted to them, 
has recourse to this duty, and sets himself to recommend to the 
divine favour the persons who excite within him these passions. 
No desire of retaliation or revenge, nothing of unpeaceableness, 
ill-nature, or haughtiness, can easily show itself in a heart kept 
under this guard and discipline. How is it possible to use him 
ill, for whom we are constant advocates with God? How ex- 
cellent a pareat or friend is he likely to make, who always re- 
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members before God the concerns and interests of his children 
and friends, in the same manner that he remembers his own ? 
Is there a more rational way of expressing benevolence than 
this? or a more effectual way of promoting and enlarging it ? 
Nothing is more desirable or more delightful than to feel our- 
selves continually under the power of kind affections to all 
about us. Would we be thus happy? Would we have our 
hearts in a constant state of love and good will? Would 
we have every tender sentiment strong and active in 
our breasts? —Let us be constant and diligent in this part of 
devotion, and pray continually for others, as we do for ourselves.” 
(Price’s Four Dissertations, pp. 207. 221—227. 237—239.) 
Such was the language of a man, who, whilst (unlike Dr. 
Priestley and his Unitarian associates) he really possessed, and 
by the habits of his studies daily strengthened, the powers of 
accurate thinking, had not rationalized away those just and 
natural sentiments which belong to the truly religious character, 
and which, whilst the highest exercises of mere intellect cannot 
reach, its soundest decisions cannot but approve. At the same 
time, how deeply is it to be deplored, that, in certain of his theo- 
logical opinions, such a man should have departed widely from 
the truth of Scripture ! 
_ [have willingly permitted myself in this extract to wander 
beyond what the immediate subject demanded ; because, amidst 
the thorny mazes of polemics, the repose and refreshment which 
these flowers of. genuine piety present would, I apprehended, 
afford to the reader a satisfaction not less than they had yielded 
to myself. 


NO. X.—ON UNITARIANS; OR RATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


Pace 34. (*) It is obvious, that the sect, to which I here 
allude, is that known by the title of Unrrarians: a title by 
which it is meant modestly to insinuate that they are the only 
worshippers of One God. Frow a feeling similar to that which 
has given birth to this denomination, they demand, also, to be 
distinguished from the other Non-conformists, by the appellation 
of Rational Dissenters. 


Key 
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Mr. Howes has observed, (Critical Observ. vol. iv. p. 17 
that the term, Unitarian, has been used with great vagueness 
by the very writers who arrogate the name: being applied by 
some to a great variety of sects, Arians, E:bionites, '[heodotians, 
Sabellians, and Socinians; to any sect, in short, which has 
pretended to preserve the unity of the Deity, better than the 
Trinitarians according to the council of Nice: whilst by 
others, and particularly by Dr. Priestley, it is attributed exclu- 
sively to those who maintain the mere humanity of Christ. 
On this account Mr. Howes proposed to substitute the word 
Humanist, as more precisely expressing the chief principle of 
the sect intended: and this word he afterwards exchanged for 
Humanitarian, Mr. Hobhouse and other Unitarians having? 
adopted that appellation. (Crit. Obs. vol. iv. p: 91.)\—How- 
ever as I find the latest writers of this description prefer the 
denomination of Unitarian, I have complied with their wishés, 
in adopting this term throughout the present work ; perfectly 
aware, at the same time, of the impropriety of its appropriation, 
but being unwilling to differ with them merely about names» 
where so much attention is demanded by things. 

For a full account of the doctrines of this new sect, (for new 
it must be called, notwithstanding Dr. Priestley’s laboured, but 
unsubstantial, examination of “Early Opinions,”) the reader 
may consult the Theological Repository, the various Theolo- 
gical productions of Dr. Priestley, and, particularly, Mr. Bel- 
sham’s Review of Mr. Wilberforce’s Treatise. Indeed this 
last publication presents, on the whole, so extraordinary a sys- 
tem, and conveys so comprehensive a view of all the principles 
and consequences of the Unitarian scheme, not to be found in 
any other work of so small a compass, that I think it may not 
be unacceptable to subjoin to these pages a brief abstract of it, 
as described by the author. A summary of the tenets of this 
enlightened sect may furnish matter of speculation, not merely 
curious but instructive, to those who are not yet tinctured with 
its principles; and to those who are, it may, perhaps, suggest a 
salutary warning, by showing it in all its frightful consequences. 
Unitarianism, it is true, has not yet made its way into this 
country in any digested shape; but wherever there are found to 
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prevail a vain confidence m the sufficiency of human reason, 
and a consequent impatience of authority and control, with 2 
desire to reject received opinions, and to fritter away, by subtle 
distinctions, plain and established precepts, there the soil is pre- 
pared for its reception, and the seed is already sown. 


NO. XI—ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN UNITABRIANS 
AND SOCINIANS. 


Pace 34. (1) The doctrine stated in the page here referred to, 
is that maintained by all the Soeinian writers. It may be found 
so laid down (Theol. Rep. vol. i.) in the first article written by 
Dr. Priestley, under the title of Clemens. It is, however, to 
be noted, that Dr. Priestley, his follower, Mr. Belsham, and 
others of the same Theological opinions, disclaim the title of 
Socinian ; and desire to be distinguished by that of Unitarian, 
for the reason assigned in the preceding Number. Mr. Bel- 
sham goes so far as to say (Review, &c. p. 227.), that his 
“Creed is as far removed from that of the Socinus, as it is from 
the peculiar doctrines of Mr. Wilberforce.” Indeed, to do So- 
cinus justice, it must be admitted that the Creed of the Unita- 
rian differs materially from his. He had not reached the acmé 
of modern illumination. He had not sufficient penetration to 
discern the various mistakes in the application of Scripture, and 
the numerous errors in reasoning, committed by the Evange- 
lists and Apostles, which have been deteeted and dragged to 
light by the sagacious Unitarian. fe had not discovered that 
Christ was the human offspring of Joseph and Mary. He had 
not divested our Lord of his regal, as well as his sacerdotal cha- 
racter, and reduced him to the condition of a mere prophet. He 
had weakly imagined, that, by virtue of his regal office, Christ 
possessed the power of delivering his people from the punish- 
ment of their sins. But Dr. Priestley has rectified this 
error. In his Hist. of Cor. (vol. i. p. 272.) he expressly points 
out the difference between himself and Socinus, on this head. 
“Tt immediately follows,” he says, “from his (Socinus’s) prin- 
ciples, that Christ being only a man, though ever so innocent, 
his death could not, in any proper sense of the word, atone for 
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the sins of other men. He was, however, far from abandon- 
ing the doctrine of Redemption, in the Scripture sense of the 
word, that is, of our deliverance from the guzlt of sin, by his 
Gospel, as promoting repentance and reformation ; and from 
the punishment due to sin, by his power of giving eternal life 
to all that obey him. But, indeed, if God himself freely 
forgives the sins of men, upon repentance, there could be no 
eccasion, properly speaking, for any thing farther being 
done to avert the punishment with which they had been 
threatened.” 

This passage, whilst it marks the distinction between the 
Socinian and the Unitarian, fully opens up the scheme of the 
latter. But, on this system, it may be curious to inquire in 
what light the death of our blessed Lord is represented. Dr, 
Priestley (Theol. ep. vol. i. p. 39.) gives us this informa- 
tion :—“ Christ being a man, who suffered and died in the best 
of causes, there is nothing so very different in the occasion and 
manner of his death from that of others who suffered and died 
after him in the same cause of Christianity, but that their suffer- 
ings and death may be considered in the same light with his.” 
‘This extraordinary assertion exactly agrees with what is re- 
corded of Solomon Eccles, a great preacher and prophet of the 
Quakers; who expressly declares, “ that the blood of Christ 
was no more than the blood of any other Saint.” (Leslie’s 
Works, fol. vol. ii. p. 195.)—T hus strangely do the philosophy 
of Dr. Priestley, and the fanaticism of the Quaker, concur 
with that, which both would ;ronounce to be the gross absur- 
dity of Popery. For, if the death of Christ be viewed in the 
same light with the death of any other martyr, the invocation 
of the Popish Saints may appear a consequence not so revolting 
to Christian piety. ‘That the lines of error, in their manifold 
directions, should sometimes intersect, if not for a certain length 
of way coincide, is not, however, matter of surprise. 

But, the death of Christ being treated. in this manner by 
Dr. Priestley and his Unitarian followers, one is naturally 
led to inquire what their notions are of his state, subsequent to 
his resurrection. Mr. Belsham (Review, &c. p. 74.) gives us 
satisfaction on this head, The Unitarians, he says, here 
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entirely differ from the Socinians: for that the latter hold the 
“unseriptural and most incredible notion, that, since his 
resurrection, he has been advanced to the government of the 
Universe: but a consistent Unitarian, acknowledging Jesus 
as a man in all respects like to his brethren, regards his king- 
dom as entirely of a spiritual nature.” We are not, however, 
to suppose our blessed Lord altogether banished from existence ; 
for this gentleman admits again, (p. 85.) that he is “ now 
alive” somewhere, ‘and without doubt employed in offices 
the most honourable and benevolent ;’—in such, of course, as 
any of his brother-men, to whom he has been described as in 
all respects similar, might be engaged. On this, and other 
such wild blasphemies of this sect, as represented by Mr. 
Belsham, see the Appendix. 


NO. X1I.—ON THE CORRUPTION OF MAN’S NATURAL STATE. 


Paces 36. (™) They, who may wish to see this subject ex- 
tensively treated, will find it amply discussed in Leland’s work 
on the Advantaze and Necessity of the Christian Revela- 
tion. In Mr. Wilberforce’s PractTicat View, also, we meet 
with a description of the state of unassisted nature, distinguish- 
ed not less, unhappily, by its truth, than by its eloquence. 

After a forcible enumeration of the eTOss vices into which the 
heathen world, both ancient. and modern, had been sunk ; and 
this not only amongst the illiterate and the vulgar, but also 
amongst the learned and the refined, even to the decent Virgil 
and the philosophic Cicero; he proceeds, in the following ani- 
mated tone, to examine the state of morals among those who 
have been visited by the lights of the Gospel :— 

“ But you give up the heathen nations as indefensible ; and 
wish rather to form your estimate of man, from a view of 
countries which have been blessed with the light of Revelation, 
True itis, and with joy let us record the concession, Christianity 
has set the general tone of morals much higher than it was 
ever found in the pagan world. She has every where improved 
the character, and multiplied the comforts of society ; particu: 
larly to the poor and the weak, whom, from the beginning, she 
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professed to take under her special patronage. Like her 
divine Author, ‘ who sends his rain on the evil and on the 
good,’ she showers down unnumbered blessings on thousands 
who profit from her bounty, while they forget or deny her 
power, and set at nought her authority. Yet, even in this 
more favoured situation, we shall discover too many lamentable 
proofs of. the depravity of man. Nay, this depravity will now 
become even more apparent and less deniable. For what bars 
does it not now overleap? Over what motives is it not now 
victorious? Consider well the superior light and advantages 
which we enjoy, and then appreciate the superior obligations 
which are imposed on us. Consider well,” Xe. 

“Yet in spite of all our knowledge, thus powerfully enforced 
and pressed home upon us, how little has been our progress in 
virtue! It has been by no means such as to prevent the 
adoption, in our days, of various maxims of antiquity, which, 
when, well considered, too clearly establish the depravity of 
man.” Having adduced several instances in proof of this as- 
sertion, he thus proceeds :—‘‘ But surely to any who call them- 
selves Christians, it may be justly urged as an astonishing in- 
stance of human depravity, that we ourselves, who enjoy the 
full light of Revelation; to whom God has vouchsafed such 
clear discoveries of what it concerns us to know of his being 
and attributes ; who profess to believe that in him we live, and 
move, and have our being ; that to him we owe all the com- 
forts we here enjoy, and the offer of eternal glory purchased for 
us by the atoning blood of his own Son; that we, thus loaded 
with mercies, should every one of us be continually chargeable 
with forgetting his authority, and being ungrateful for his 
benefits; with slighting his gracious proposals, or receiving 
them, at best, but heartlessly, and coldly.” 

“ But to put the question concerning the natural depravity of 
man to the severest test: take the best of the human species, 
the watchful, diligent, self-denying Christian, and let him 
decide the controversy ; and that, not by inferences drawn from 
the practices of a thoughtless and dissolute world, but by an ap- 
peal to his personal experience. Go with him into his closet, 
ask him his opinion of the corruption of the heart; and he 
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will tell you, that he is deeply sensible of its power, for that he 
has learned it from much self-observation, and long acquaintance 
with the workings of his own mind. He will tell you, that 
every day strengthens this conviction; yea, that hourly he 
sees fresh reason to deplore his want of simplicity in intention, 
his infirmity of purpose, his low views, his selfish, unworthy de- 
sires, his backwardness to set about his duty, his languor and 
coldness in performing it: that he finds himself obliged con- 
tinually to confess, that he feels within him two opposite prin- 
ciples, and that he cannot do the things that he would. He 
eries out in the language of the excellent Hooker, ‘ The little 
fruit which we have in holiness, it is, God knoweth, corrupt 
and wnsound: we put no confidence at all in it, we challenge 
nothing in the world for it, we dare not cal] God to reckoning, as 
as if we had him in our debt books; our continual suit to 
him is, and must be, to bear with our infirmities, and par- 
don our offences!” (Wilberforce’s Practical View, pp. 
28—37. 

Such is the view, which a pious and impressive writer has 
given of what all, who reflect, must acknowledge to be the true 
condition of man. Another writer, not less pious and impres- 
sive, (Mrs. Hannah More,) has with her usual powers of elo- 
quence, presented the same picture of the moral and religious 
history of the world, in her admirable Strictures on the 
modern System of Female Education. 'TYo observations 
similar to those of Mr. Wilberforce, on the doctrine of human de- 
pravity, she adds this remark :—“ Perhaps one reason why the 
faults of the most eminent saints are recorded in Scripture, is, 
to add fresh confirmation to this doctrine. If Abraham, Moses, 
Noah, Elijah, David, and Peter, sinned, who, shall we pre- 
sume to say, has escaped the universal taint?” (Af More’s 
Works, vol. iv. pp. 330, 331.) 

How easily is this question answered by the follower of 
Priestley : — or may I add (strange as the combination may 
appear,) of Wesley! 'The former produces his philosopher, the 
latter his saint, in refutation of such unworthy and disparaging 
notions of human nature. "They differ indeed, in one material 
point. The one contends, that by his own virtuous resolutions 
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he can extricate himself from vicious propensities and habits : 
whilst the other is proud to admit, that the divine favour has 
been peculiarly exerted in his behalf, to rescue him from his 
sins. ‘The one denies that he was ever subject to an innate 
depravity: the other confesses that he was, boasts even of its 
inveteracy, but glories that he has been perfectly purified 
from its stains. But both are found to agree, most exactly, in 
that vain self-complacency which exults in the reflection that 
they “are not as other men* are ;” and in the arrogant pre- 
sumption, that they are lifted above that corruption of nature 
from which the more humble and more deserving. Christian 
feels himself not to be exempt. In the philosophising: Uni- 
tarian all this is natural and consistent. But in the Methodist, 
(I speak of the Arminian Methodist, or follower of Wesley,) it 
is altogether at variance with the doctrines which he professes 
to maintain. Accuracy of reasoning, however, is not among 


* The contemptuous language, which the overweening Methodist is too 
apt to employ, with respect to all who are not within his sanctified pale, 
but more especially with respect to the clergy of the Establishment, 
affords but too strong a justification of this charge as it applies to him. 
The clergy are uniformly with religionists of this description, “dumb 
dogs,” ‘‘ watchmen who sleep upon their posts,” ‘priests of Baal,” 
‘wolves in sheep’s clothing,” &c. &c. Indeed, Mr. Whitefield informs 
us in his works, (vol. iv. p. 67,) that Mr. Wesley thought meanly of Abra- 
ham, and, he believes, of David also :” whilst of Mr. Wesley himself, we 
are told,‘* that wherever he went, he was received as an Apostle ;” and that 
‘in the honour due to Moses he also had a share, being. placed at the 
head of a great people by Him who called them,” &c. (Hampson’s Life 
of Wesley, vol. iii. p. 35; Coke’s Life of Wesley, p. 520.)—Mr. Wesley 
has taken care to let mankind know, that Methodism “is the only religion 
worthy of God,” (Hamps. vol. iii. p. 30.) and the miracles which 
repeatedly attested his divine mission for the propagation of this religion 
he has most copiously recorded throughout his Journals.—W hoever wishes 
to form a just idea of the pernicious extravagances of this enthusiastic 
teacher, and of his followers, will find ample satisfaction ir Bishop Lav- 
ington’s Enthusiasm of Methodists and Papists compared, (a book, which 
B. Warburton, in one of his private letters to his friend Hurd, very 
unfairly describes, as “‘a bad copy of Stillingfleet’s famous book of the 
Fanaticism of the Church of Rome,”) and in the later publication of Nott’s 
Religious Enthusiasm considered. 
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the distinctive marks of this latter description of religionists. 
But what is wanting in reason is made up in fancy. And as 
the great mass of mankind is moved more by the passions than 
by the understanding, it is not surprising that a scheme of 
religion, which addresses itself almost exclusively to the former, 
should have been extensively embraced ; and that fanaticism 
and ignorance have, in consequence, combined, with alarming 
effect, in spreading far and wide through these countries the 
mischievous extravagances of this sect. 

It is much to be lamented, that any of the friends of true 
religion have given countenance to such a perversion of its 
soundest principles: and it is matter equally of wonder and 
concern, that a system, which no longer covertly, but openly and 
avowedly, works in continued hostility to the established reli- 
gion, has not met with more effectual resistance from those who 
may be supposed to take an interest in the well-being of the 
Establishment. On the contrary, examples are not wanting 
of cases, in which the clergy have been set aside in the work 
of religious instruction ; whilst men, who uphold the Wesleyan 
chimera of perfection, who openly reject the Liturgy” and 


* The treatment which the Liturgy and the Articles have experienced 
from Mr. Wesley, is, I apprehend, very little understood by the generality 
of those who are disposed to look with complacency upon the sect of which 
he has been the founder. Professing to adopt the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, he has framed one for his followers, differing from it in many 
and essential particulars. He confesses, indeed, that he has made some 
slight alterations ; which he enumerates in such a way as would naturally 
induce the supposition, that the difference is altogether unimportant : 
whilst, in truth, he has not only newly modified the Common Prayer, and 
nearly abolished the whole of the baptismal office ; but, besides mutilating 
above sixty of the Psalms, has discarded thirty-four others, and newly 
rendered many of the remainder. Of the Psalms which he has discarded, 
six, at least, are admitted to be eminently prophetic of our Saviour, of his 
incarnation, his sufferings, and his ascension ; whilst the reason assigned 
for the expurgation is, their being “improper for the mouth of a Christian 
congregation !” But this is not all: the Rubrick and the appointed lessons 
are in most places altered; and the Catechism, and the two Creeds (the 
Nicene and Athanasian) totally discarded. Of these last-mentioned 
alterations, it is also particularly to be observed, that Mr. Wesley gave 
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Articles, and oppose the doctrines of the Established Church, 
have been deemed fit objects of preference to the recognised 
religious teachers of the land. 

Against abuses such as these, and particularly against the 
open outrages upon decency and upon the rights of the Estab- 
lishment, of which many of this visionary set have been guilty, 
{ am happy to say that some respectable members of the 
National Church have lifted their voices in both countries. 
Amongst these, 1 allude with particular pleasure to my respected 


to his followers no notice whatever ; whilst the former were represented 
by him as of a nature altogether unimportant : so that the ignorant amongst 
his adherents were led to imagine that they were not materially departing 
from the forms of the Establishment ; when, in truth, they were altogether 
drawn away from the offices of the Church.—To complete the whole, 
Mr. Wesley provided his communion also with a new set of Articles ; 
reducing the number from thirty-nine to twenty-five, and making such 
changes in those which he retained as he found most convenient. —It 
may be satisfactory to the reader to know, exactly, what are the Articles 
and Psalms that have been rejected by Mr. Wesley. —The Articles 
rejected are, the third, eighth, the greater part of the ninth, thirteenth, 
Sifteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth; twentieth, twenty-first, twenty-third, 
twenty-sixth, much of the twenty-seventh, twenty-ninth, thirty-third, and 
and three others of the less important ones at the end. ‘Those marked in 
italics are more particularly to be noticed. ‘The Psalms rejected are, the 
14th, 21st, 52d, 53d, 54th, 58th, 60th, 64th, 72d, 74th, 78th—83d, 87th, 
88th, 94th, 101st, 105th, 106th, 108th—111th, 120th, 122d, 129th, 132d, 
134th, 136th, 137th, 140th, 149th. The general character of the rejected 
Articles and Psalms will pretty clearly establish what has been alleged 
as to the nature of the opinions which Mr. Wesley and his followers main- 
tain, or, at least, of the doctrines which they reject. But, not to enter 
further into particulars, it may be sufficient in this place to notice two 
instances of omitted Articles; from which the spirit that governed the 
whole may easily be divined. The eighteenth Article, which pronounces, 
that “ Eternal salvation is to be obtained only by the name of Christ ;” 
and the fifteenth, which asserts, “that Christ alone was without sin,” are 
two of those, which the founder of Methodism has declared to be unfit 
objects of a Christian’s belief. Thus it appears that the Socinian is not 
the only sectary that would degrade the dignity of Christ.—Such are the 
people from whom certain weak members of the Establishment apprehend 


no mischief.—On the points which have been here noticed, see particularly 
Nott’s Relig. Enth. pp. 150—167. 
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friend and brother academic, Dr. Hales: and I allude to him 
the more willingly, not only because he has with much ability 
and good temper combated and confuted the extravagant dog- 
mas of sinless perfection, and miraculous impulses, which 
are the distinguished tenets of this sect ; but because he has, in 
opposition to their wild rhapsodies, exhibited such a portrait of 
the true Christian, and of the nature of that perfection which 
it is permitted him in this life to attain, as is strictly warranted 
by Scripture, and highly edifying to contemplate. 1, therefore, 
here subjoin it, both as being naturally connected with the pre- 
sent subject, and as being calculated to afford satisfaction and 
improvement to the Christian reader. 

“The perfect Christian, according to the representation of 
Holy Writ, is he, who, as far as the infirmity of his nature will 
allow, aspires to universal holiness of life; uniformly and ha- 
bitually endeavouring to ‘ stand perfect and complete in all the 
will of God, and to ‘fulfil all righteousness,’ in humble imita- 
tion of his Redeemer: who daily and fervently prays for ‘in- 
crease of faith, like the Apostles themselves ; and strenuously 
labours to ‘add to his faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge ; 
and to knowledge; temperance ; and to temperance, patience ; 
and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; 
and to brotherly kindness, charity’ Such is the assemblage of 
virtues necessary to constitute the character of the perfect Chris- 
tian ; ever aiming at, though never attaining to, absolute or 
sinless perfection,in this present state of trial, probation, and pre- 
paration for a better ; and meekly resting all his hopes of favour 
and acceptance with God. not on his own defective and imperfect 
righteousness, but on ‘ the free grace of God, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus:’ ‘for by grace wé are saved through 
faith, and this not of ourselves, it is the gift of God ; not of works, 
that no one should boast.’”— Methodism Inspected, pp. 30, 31. 
This is the language of reason and of Scripture,* by which the 


* Doctor Stack also uses a language of like sobriety and scriptural cor- 
rectness, in those passages of his very useful Lectures on the Acts, and 
on the Romans, in which he has occasion to speak of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. See particularly pp. 35, 36, of the former work, and pp.148 
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Christian, though ever aspiring to a higher and a better nature, 
is still reminded of that nature which belongs to him, and against 
the infirmities of which he can never either relax in vigilance, or 
remit in exertion. 

How strongly contrasted with such language are the dogmas 
alluded to in page 129, and the authorities adduced in their sup- 
port! ‘That the nature of those dogmas, andthe extent to which 
they are maintained, may be the better understood, I must here 
detain the reader with a few passages from the writings of Mr. 
Wesley. As possessing the advantages of education, talents, and 
knowledge of mankind, in a degree which places him much 
above the level of those who have succeeded him in the Methodist 
Ministry, he may well be supposed not to have propounded the 
opinions of the sect in a shape more extravagant than that in 
which they are embraced by his followers. And first, on the 
subject of miraculous manifestations and impulses in the forgive- 
ness of sins and assurance of salvation, he tells us: “God does 
now, as aforetime, give remissions of sin, and the gift of the 
Holy Ghost tous; and that always suddenly, as far as I have 
known, and often in dreams, and in the visions of God.”— 
(Hampson’s Life of Wesley, ii. 81.)\—Again: “I am one of 
many witnesses of this matter of fact, that God does now make 
good this his promise daily, very frequently during a representa- 
tion (how made I know not, but not to the outward eye) of 
Christ, either hanging on the cross, or standing on the right 
hand of God.” (Hamps.ii.55.)—Again: “I saw the fountain 
opened in his side — we have often seen Jesus Christ crucified, 
and evidently set forth before us” (B. Lavingt. vol. i. part i. 
p- 51.)—And Coke, in his Life of Wesley, says, that “ being in 
the utmost agony of mind, there was clearly represented to him 
Jesus Christ pleading for him with God the Father, and gaining 
a free pardon for him.” — Secondly, as to the tenet of perfection, 
Mr. Wesley affords us the following ample explanation :— 


---150 of the latter. Attend also to the excellent observations of Dr. 
Tomline, on the degree of purity attainable by the Christian, and the na- 


ture of the endeavours which he is to make after perfection.---Elem. of 
Christ. Theol. vol. ii. p. 285. 
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“They ” (the purified in heart) “are freed from self-will: as de- 
siring nothing, no not for a moment, but the holy and perfeet wil! 
of God: neither supplies in want, nor ease in pain, nor life, nor 
death, but continually cry in their inmost soul, Father, thy will 
be done.” —“ They are freed from evil thoughts,* so that they 
cannot enter into them, no not for an instant. Aforetime, (7. e- 
when only justified) when an evil thought came in, they looked 
up, and it vanished away: but now it does not come in; there 
being no room for this in a soul, which is full of God. They are 
freed from wanderings in prayer: they have an unction from the 
Holy One, which abideth in them, and teacheth them every hour 
what they shall do,and what they shall speak.”—(Pref. to 2d 
vol. of Wesley's Hymns, Hamps. iii. 52; and Coke’s Life of 
Wes. pp. 278. 344.) 


* 'That he, who conld use such language as this, would feel it necessary 
to reject the fifteenth Article of the Church, as the reader is already ap- 
prised Mr. Wesley did, will not appear surprising on a perusal of that ar- 
ticle. ---‘‘ Christ, in the truth of our nature, was made like unto us in all 
things, sin only except, from which he was clearly void, both in his flesh 
and in his spirit. He came to be a lamb without spot, who, by sacrifice 
of himself once made, should take away the sins of the world: and sin, as 
St. John saith, was not in him, But all we the rest, although baptized 
and born again in Christ, yet offend in many things: and if we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in us.” Such is 
the doctrine of the Established Church; and such is the direct contrary 
of the doctrine, which Mr. Wesley and his followers hold upon the sub- 
ject of this Article ; for which reason they have, with perfect consistency, 
rejected it from their code of Christian belief. And, for the same reason, 
the cry of the party is every where loudly raised against every work that 
intimates the corruption of man’s nature, in the language of the Article, 

As to the rejection of the Highteenth Article, Mr. Wesley’s language 
has not been so explicit as to enable us to pronounce, with perfect cer- 
tainty, upon the precise ground of that rejection. But when we consider, 
that in that Article there is contained a condemnation of the assertion 
“that every man shall be saved by the law or sect which he professeth ;” 
and that it is at the same time affirmed, that “ Holy Scripture doth set 
out unto us only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved ;” 
and when at the same time we recollect, that ‘* the name of Jesus Christ 
implies certain belief and doctrines respecting the nature of the Saviour 
and the religion which he has taught; whilst Mr. Wesley considers doc- 
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These extracts from the writings of the father of Methodism 
fairly open up to us the two great fundamental doctrines of the 
sect: viz. 1. That the assurances of forgiveness and of salva- 
tion arise from a sudden infusion of divine feeling, conveyed by 
some sensible and miraculous manifestation of the Spirit: and 
2. That the true believer attains in this life such perfection, as 
to be altogether free from sin, and even from the possibility of 
sin. Holding such doctrines, it is not at all wonderful that the 
Wesleyan Methodist is indifferent about every other. Mr. Wesley 
fairly says upon the subject of doctrines, “I will not quarrel with 
you about any opinions: believe them true or false!” 
(Third Appeal, p.185.) In another place he confesses, “ the 
points we chiefly insisted upon were, that Orthodoxy, or Right 
Opinions, is, at best a very slender part of Religion,” if it can 


trines, or right opinions, to be of little value, and holds the religious feel- 
ings which distinguish the true Methodist to be the only sure pledge and 
passport of salvation :---when we compare these things together, we seem 
to run no great risk in concluding, that this Article was condemned by 
the founder of Methodism, as clearly marking, that religious opinions were 
by no means a matter of indifference; that, on the contrary, just notions 
concerning Christ were requisite for salvation; and that for the want of 
these, no association with any particular sect or religious description 
whatever could make compensation. 

* On this favourite position of Mr. Wesley, Bishop Warburton justly 
remarks, that here is a complete separation between reason and religion. 
For when reason is no longer employed to distinguish right from wrong 
opinions, religion has no further connexion with it. But reason once 
separated from religion, must not piety degenerate either into nonsense or 
madness? And for the fruits of grace what can remain but the froth and 
dregs of enthusiasm and superstition? In the first ages of Christianity, 
the glory of the gospel consisted in its being a reasonable service. By 
this it was distinguished from the several modes of Gentile religion, the 
essence of which consisted in fanatic raptures and superstitious ceremo- 
nies; without any articles of belief or formula of faith: right opinion 
being, on the principles of the Pagan priesthood, at best, but a very slen- 
der part of religion, if any part of it at all. But Christianity arose on 
different principles. St. Paul considers right opinion as one fall third 
part of religion, where, speaking of the three great fundamental princi- 
ples on which the Christian Church is erected, he makes truth to be one 
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be allowed to be any part of it at all!” This, it must be 
admitted, is an excellent expedient for adding to the numbers of 
the sect. A perfect indifference about doctrines, and a strong 
persuasion that the divine favour is secured, whilst the fancy of 
each individual is counted to him for faith,—are such recom- 
mendations of any form of religion, as can scarcely be resisted. 
But what can be more mischievous than allthis? What more 
destructive of true religion? ‘The sound principles of Christian 
Doctrine disparaged, as of no value to the believer; and the seri- 
ous feelings of Christian Piety caricatured, and thereby brought 
into general disrepute ; whilst the sober and regulated teaching 
of the national Clergy is treated with contumely and contempt ; 
and separation from the national Church deemed a decisive cri- 
terion of godly sincerity !—In the contemplation of such a state 
of things, it seems asif one were surveying the completion of 
the following prospective description given to us by Sir Walter 
Raleigh :—“ When all order, discipline, and Church government 
shall be left to newness of opinion, and men’s fancies; soon 
after, as many kinds of Religion will spring up as there are 
parish churches within England: every contentious and igno- 
rant person clothing his fancy with the Spirit of G'od, and his 
imagination with the gift of Revelation: insomuch as when 
the Truth, which is but one, shall appear to the simple multi- 


of them :—The fruit of the Spirit is in all GOODNESS, RIGHTEOUSNESS, 
and trurH.—So different was St. Paul’s idea, from that entertained of 
Christianity by Mr. Wesley, who comprises all in the new dirth, and makes 
delieving to consist entirely in feeling. On the whole, therefore, we may 
fairly conclude (with Warburton,) that that wisdom which divests 
Christianity of truth and reason, and resolves its essence rather into 
mental and spiritual sensations, than tries it by moral demonstration, can 
never be the wisdom which is from above, whose first characteristic attri- 
bute is purity. The same writer truly adds, that if Mr. Wesley’s position 
be well founded, the first Reformers of Religion from the errors of Popery 
have much to answer for: who, for the sake of right opinion, at best a 
slender part of religion, if any part of it at all, occasioned so much 
turmoil, and so many revolutionsin civil as well as in religious systems.— 
See Warburton’s Principles of Nat. and Rev. Religion, vol. i. pp. 263— 
267. 
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tude, no less variable than contrary to itself, the faith of men 
will soon after die away by degrees, and all Religion be held in 
scorn and contempt.”— Hist. of the World, b. ii. ch. v. sect. 1. 


NO. XIII.—ON THE MISREPRESENTATION OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF ATONEMENT BY UNITARIANS. 


Pacer 37. (")—On this subject Dr. Priestley (Hist. of Cor. 
vol. i: p. 153.) thus represents the arguments of the Orthodox. 
“Sin, being an offence against an infinite Being, requires an in- 
finite satisfaction, which can only be made by an infinite person ; 
that is, one who is no less than God himself. Christ, therefore, 
in order to make this infinite satisfaction for the sins of men, must 
himself be God, equal to God the Father.”— With what candour 
this has been selected, as a specimen of the mode of reasoning by 
which the doctrine of Atonement, as connected with that of the 
divinity of Christ, is maintained by the Established Church, it 
is needless toremark. 'That some few, indeed, have thus argued, 
is certainly to be admitted and lamented. But how poorly such 
men have reasoned, it needed not the acuteness of Dr. Priestley 
to discover. On their own principle, the reply is obvious,—that 
sin being committed by a finite creature, requires only a finite 
satisfaction, for which purpose a finite person might be an ade- 
quate victim. But the insinuation, that our belief im the divinity 
of Christ has been the offspring of this strange conceit, is much 
more becoming the determined advocate of a favourite cause, than 
the sober inquirer after truth. Our mode of reasoning is directly 
the reverse. The Scriptures proclaim the divinity of Christ; and 
so far are we from inferring this attribute of our Lord from the 
necessity of an infinite satisfaction, that we infer, from iz, both 
the great love of our Almighty Father, who has “spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all;” and the great 
heinousness of human guilt, for the expiation of which it was 
deemed fit that so great a Being should suffer. The decent 
manner in which Mr. Belsham has thought proper to represent 
the orthodox notion of the Atonement, is, that man could “ not 
have been saved, unless one God had died, to satisfy the justice, 
and appease the wrath of another.” (Review, &c. p. 221.) 
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This is language with which I should not have disgraced my 
page, but that it may serve to show how dangerous a thing it is 
to open a door to opinions, that can admit of treating subjects 
the most sacred with a levity which seems so nearly allied to 
impiety. 


NO. XIV.—ON THE DISRESPECT OF SCRIPTURE MANIFESTED 
BY UNITARIAN WRITERS. 


Pace 37. (°)—Perhaps I may be charged with having 
made a distinction in this place; which gives an unfair repre- 
sentation of Unitarians, inasmuch as they also profess to de- 
rive their arguments from Scripture. But whether that profes- 
sion be not intended in mockery one might be almost tempted 
to question, when it is found, that, in every instance, the doc- 
trine of Scripture is tried by their abstract notion of right, and 
rejected if not accordant ;—when, by means of figure and allu- 
sion, it is every where made to speak a language the most re- 
pugnant to all fair, critical interpretation ; until, emptied of its 
true meaning, it is converted into a vehicle for every fantastic 
theory, which, under the name of rational, they may think 
proper to adopt ;—when, in such parts as propound Gospel 
truths of a contexture too solid to admit of an escape in figure 
and allusion, the sacred writers are charged as bunglers, produ- 
cing “lame accounts, improper quotations, and inconclusive 
reasonings,” (Dr. Priestley’s 12th Letter to Mr. Burn,) and 
philosophy is consequently called in to rectify their errors ;— 
when one writer of this class (Steinbart) tells us, that “the 
narrations” (in the New 'Testament) “true or false, are only 
suited for ignorant, uncultivated minds, who cannot enter into 
the evidence of natural religion ;” and again, that “ Moses ac- 
cording to the childish conceptions of the Jews in his days, 
paints God as agitated by violent affections, partial to one peo- 
ple, and hating all other nations ;”—-when another (Semler,) 
remarking on St. Peter’s declaration that prophecy came not 
in old time by the will of man, but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Spirit, says, that “ Peter speaks 
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here according to the conception of the Jews,” and that “the 
prophets may have delivered the offspring of their own brains as 
divine revelations ;” (Dr. Erskine’s Sketches and Hints of 
Ch. Hist. No. 3, pp. 66, 71.)--when a third (Engedin) speaks 
of St. John’s portion of the New Testament, as written with 
“concise and abrupt obscurity, inconsistent with itself, and 
made up of allegories ;” and Gagneius glories in having giver 
“a little light to St. Paul’s darkness, a darkness, as some think, 
industriously affected ;”—when we find Mr. Evanson, one of 
those able Commentators, referred to by Mr. Belsham in his 
Review, &c. p. 206. assert, (Dissonance, &c. p. i.) that “the 
Evangelical histories contain gross and irreconcileable contra- 
dictions,” and consequently discard three out of the four, re- 
taining the Gospel of St. Luke only ; at the same time drawing 
his pen over as much of this, as, either from its infelicity of 
style, or other such causes, happens not to meet his approba- 
tion ;—when we find Dr. Priestley, besides his charge agains 
the writers of the New Testament before recited, represent, in 
his letter to Dr. Price, the narration of Moses concerning the 
creation and the fall of man, as a lame account; and thereby 
meriting the praise of magnanimity bestowed on him by theo- 
logians, equally enlightened ;—- when finally, not fo accumulate 
instances where so many challenge attention, we find the Gos- 
pel openly described by Mr. Belsham, (Review, &c. p. 217.) as 
containing nothing more than the Deism of the French 'Theo- 
Philanthrope, save only the faet of the resurrection of a human 
being, (see Appendix ;) and when, for the purpose of establishing 
this, he engages, that the Unitarian writers shall prune down 
the Scriptures to this moral system and this single fact, by 
showing that whatever supports any thing else is either “ inter- 
polation, omission, false reading, mistranslation, or erroneous 
interpretation,” (Leview, pp. 206. 217. 272 ;)—when, I say, all 
these things are considered, and when we find the Bible thus 
contemned and rejected by the gentleman of this new light, and 
a new and more convenient Gospel carved out. for themselves, 
can the occasional profession of reverence* for Scripture, as the 


* The fathers of the Socinian School are as widely distinguished from 
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word of God, be treated in any other light, than as a convenient 
mask, or an insulting sneer ? 

It might be a matter of more than curious speculation, to 
frame a Bible according to the modifications of the Unitarian 
Commentators. ‘The world would then see, after all the due 
amputations and amendments, to what thei respect for the 
sacred text amounts. Indeed it is somewhat strange, that men 
so zealous to enlighten and improve the world have not, long 
before this, blessed it with so vast a treasure. Can it be, that 
they think the execution of such a work would impair their 
claim to the name of Christians? Or is it rather, that even 
the Bible, so formed, must soon yield to another more perfect, as 


their followers of the present day, by their modesty and moderation, as 
by their learning and their talents. Yet, that it may be the more plainly 
discerned how remote the spirit of Secinianism has been, at all times 
from the reverence due to the authority of Scripture, I here subjoin, in 
the words of two of their early writers, specimens Of the treatment which 
the sacred volume commonly receives at their hand.—Fausius Socinus, 
after pronouncing with sufficient decision against the received doctrine of 
the Atonement, proceeds to say, “ Ego quidein, etzamsi non semel, sed 
sepe id in sacris monimentis scriptum extaret ; non idcirce tamen ita rem 
prorsus se habere crederem.” Socen. Opera, tom. ii. p. 204.—And with 
like determination: Smalcius affirms of the Incarnation; ‘‘ Credimus, 
etiamsi non semel atque iterum, sed satis crebro et dissertissime scriptum 
extaret Deum esse hominem factum, multo satius.esse, quia lee res sit 
absurda, et sane rationi plane contraria, et in Deum blasphema, modum 
aliquem dicendi comminisct, quo ista de Deo dici possint, quam ista sim- 
pliciter 1t uta verba sonant intelligere.” (Homil. viii. ad cap. 1. Joh.)— 
Thus it appears from these instances, jeined to those which have been 
adduced above, to those which have-been noticed at the end of No. I, and 
to others of the like nature, which might be multiplied from writers of the 
Socinian School without end; that the most explicit, and precise, and 
emphatical language, announcing the doctrines which the philosophy of 
that school condemns, would, to its disciples, be words of no meaning ; and 
the Scripture, which adopted such language, but an idle fable. Non per- 
suadebis etiamsi persuaseris, is the true motto of the Unitarian. And 
the reader, I trust, will not think that I have drawn too strong conclusions 
upon this subject in the three concluding pages of the first Number, when 
he finds the proof of what is there advanced growing stronger as we pro-~ 
ceed. 
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the still increasing flood of light pours in new knowledge? 
That the latter is the true cause, may, perhaps, be inferred, as 
well from the known magnanimity of those writers, which 
cannot be supposed to have stooped to the former consideration, 
as from Dr. Priestley’s own declarations. In his Letters to a 
Philosophical Unbeliever (part ii. pp. 33—35.) he informs us, 
that he was once “a Calvinist, and that of the straitest sect.” 
Afterwards, he adds, he “became a high Arian; next a low 
Arian; and then a Socinian; and in a little time a Socinian of 
the lowest kind, in which Christ is considered as a mere man, 
the son of Joseph and Mary, and naturally as fallible and 
peccable as Moses, or any other prophet.” And, after all 
he tells us, (Def. of Unit. for 1787, p. 111.) that he “ does 
not know, when his creed will be fixed.” Mr. Belsham having 
set out and ended at the same point with Dr. Priestley, it is not 
improbable that he has gone through the same revolution: and 
that he, and others who have enjoyed the same progressive illu- 
mination, would, equally with Dr. Priestley, still contend for the 
freedom of an unsettled creed, is not, perhaps, too violent a pre- 
sumption. Now, as every step, in such an indefinite progress, 
must induce a corresponding change of canon, it is not won- 
derful that they whose creed is in a perpetual state of variation, 
and whose Bible must be, like their almanack, suited only toa 
particular season, should not have attempted any fixed stand- 
ard* of the Sacred Word. 


NO. XV.—ON THE HEATHEN NOTIONS OF MERIT ENTER- 
TAINED BY UNITARIAN WRITERS. 


Pace 38. (?) A writer, whom I cannot name but with re- 
spect,—to the beauties of whose composition no one, that posses- 
ses taste or feeling, can be insensible,— speaking of Dr. Price, 


* Since the date of the above observation, first introduced in the second 
edition of this work, a Testament has been published by the Unitarians, 
under the title of An Improved Version of the New Testament. Of this 
Improved Version some notice has been already taken in the preceding 
pages, and more will be said hereafter. 
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in her captivating defence of public worship against Mr. Wake- 
field (to which publication I have already referred the reader in 
a preceding Number), uses this extraordinary language ;— 
‘When a man like Dr. Price is about to resign his soul into the 
hands of his Maker, he ought to do it not only with a reliance 
on his mercy, but. his justice.” (Mrs. Barbauld’s Remarks 
on Mr. Wakefield's Enquiry, p, 72.) In the same style do 
Unitarian writers, in general, express themselves on this sub- 
ject, representing good works as giving a claam of right to the 
divine acceptance. 

Indeed, the manner in which some Socinians, of the new 
school, speak of their virtues, their merits, and their title to the 
rewards of a happy immortality, is such as might lead us to 
suppose ourselves carried back to the days of the old heathen 
schools of the Stoics, and receiving lessons, not from the follow- 
ers of the humble Jesus, but from the disciples of the arrogant, 
and magniloquent, Chrysippus, Seneca, or Epictetus. When 
Chrysippus tells us, that, “as it is proper for Jupiter to glory in 
himself, and in his own life, and to think and speak mag- 
nificently of himself, as living in a manner that deserves to be 
highly spoken of; so these things are becoming all good men, 
as being in nothing ex¢eeded by Jupiter :” (Plut. De Stoic. Re- 
pugn. Oper. tom. li. p. 1038. ed. Xyl.) when Seneca pro- 
nounces, that ‘a good man differs only in dime from God ;” (De 
Provid. cap. 1.) that “there is one thing, in which the wise 
man excels God, that God is wise by the benefit of nature, not 
by his own choice ;” (Hpist. 53.) and that “it is shameful to 
importune the Gods in prayer, since a man’s happiness is 
entirely in his own power :” (F/pist. 31.) and when Epictetus, 
(Dise. lib. iv. cap. 10.) represents the dying man making his 
address to God, in a strain of self-confidence, without the least 
acknowledgment of any one failure or neglect of duty ; so that, 
as Miss Carter with a becoming piety remarks, it is such an 
address, “as cannot, without shocking arrogance, be uttered by 
any one born to die ;’—when, I say, we hear such language 
from the ancient Stoic, what do we hear, but the sentiments of 
the philosophising Christian of the present day? and, on cast- 
ing an eye into the works of Priestley, Lindsey, Evanson, 
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Wakefield, Belsham, and the other Unitarian writers, do we not 
instantly recognise that proud, and independent, and, I had 
almest said, heaven-defying self-reliance, which had once dis- 
tinguished the haughty disciple of the Stoa ? 


NO. XVL.—ON DR. JOHN TAYLOR’S SCHEME OF ATONEMENT, 


Paar 39. (4)—The scheme of Atonement, as it is here laid 
down, is that which has been maintained in the letters of Ben 
Mordecai, by the learned and ingenious, but prejudiced and 
erroneous, H. ‘l'aylor. It is substantially the same that has 
been adopted by other theologians, who, admitting a mediato- 
rial scheme in the proper sense of the word, have thought right 
to found it upon the notion of a pure benevolence, in opposition 
to that of a retributive justice, in the Deity, Bunt I have 
selected the statement of it given by this writer, as being the 
best digested, and most artfully fortified. It seems to avoid that 
part of the scheme of Dr. ‘Taylor of Norwich, which favours 
the Socinian principles: but, as will appear on examination, it 
cannot be entirely extricated from them, being originally built 
on an unsound foundation, 

With respect to the system of Dr, Taylor of Norwich, as laid 
down in his Key to the Apostolic Writings, and his Secrip- 
ture Doctrine of Atonement, it is obvious to remark, that it is 
nothing more than an artificial accommodation of Scripture 
phrases to notions utterly repugnant to Scripture doctrine. A 
short view of his scheme will satisfy us on this head. By a 
Sacrifice he says, (Sript. Doctr. ch. i. No. 24, 25.) is meant 
a symbolical address to God, intended to express before him the 
devotions, affections, &c. by significant, emblematical actions :? 
and, consequently, he adds, “ whatever is expressive of a pious 
and virtuous disposition, may be righély included in the notion 
of a Sacrifice; as prayers, thanksgivings, labours,” &c. &c, 

Having thus widened up the notion of Sacrifice, it becomes 
necessary that sacrificial atonement should be made of equally 
extensive signification ; and, accordingly, because the word ->5, 
which we commonly translate as making atonement, is, as he 
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says, found to be applied in the Old Testament, in its general 
sense, to a/l means used for procuring any benefit, spiritual or 
temporal, at God’s hands, whether for ourselves or others, such 
as obedience, a just life, sacrifices, prayers, intercessions, self- 
denials, &c. &c. he therefore thinks himself justified in extend- 
ing to all these that particular species of atonement, which is 
effected by sacrifice; and thereby he is enabled to pronounce 
the Sucrifice of Christ to be a ground of atonement, without 
taking in a single idea that truly and properly belongs to sacri- 
fice, or sacrificial atonement. And so, he triumphantly con- 
cludes, (Script. Doctr. &c. No, 152.) that he has made out the 
Sacrifice of Christ to be “truly and properly, in the highest 
manner, and far beyond any other, piacular and expiatory, to 
make an atonement for sins, or take them away; not only to 
give us an example, not only to assure us of remission, or to 
procure our Lord a commission to publish the forgiveness of 
sin, but, moreover, to obtain that forgiveness, by doing what 
God in his wisdom and goodness judged fit and expedient to be 
done, in order to the forgiveness of sin.” 

But in what, according to this explication, consists the effi- 
cacy of Christ’s Sacrifice, and how has it made atonement for 
Sin ?— He informs us himself; (Key, &c. No. 148.) “ Obe- 
dience, or doing the will of God, was the sacrifice of sweet 
smelling savour, which made atonement for the sins of the 
world; in this sense, that God, on account of his (Christ’s) 
goodness and perfect obedience, thought fit to grant unto man- 
kind the forgiveness of those sins that were past ; and, farther, 
erected a glorious and perfect dispensation of grace, exceeding 
any which had gone before, in means, promises, and prospects, 
at the head of which he set his Son our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
&c. &c. — Thus, then, the obedience of Christ was the sacri- 
fice: and the benefits procured to us by that obedience, consti- 
tute the atonement effected by it. And the nature of these 
benefits, and the way in which they are wrought out for us by 
Christ’s obedience, as we find them explained by this writer, 
will help us to a just view of the true nature of that which he 
calls our atonement. 

« Truth required,” says he, (Key, &c, No. 149.) “that grace 
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be dispensed, in a manner the most proper and probable to pro- 
duce reformation and holiness. Now this is what our Lord has 
done. He has bought us by his blood, and procured the remis- 
sion of sins, as what he did and suffered was a proper reason 
for granting it, and a fit way of conveying and rendering effectual 
the grace of God,” &c.—-“ Now this could be done no otherwise, 
than by means of a moral kind, such as are apt to influence 
our minds, and engage us to forsake what is evil, and to work 
that which is good,” &c.—* And what means of this sort could 
be more effectual, than the heavenly and most illustrious ez- 
ample of the Son of God, showing us the most perfect obedience 
to God, and the most generous goodness and love to men, re- 
commended to our imitation, by all possible endearments and 
engaging considerations ?”—And again he says, (Scrip. Doctr. 
No. 170.) ‘ By the blood of Christ God discharges us from the 
guilt, because the blood of Christ is the most powerful mean 
of freeing us from the pollution and power of Sin.”—And he 
adds, “it is the ground of redemption, as it is a mean of sanc- 
tification.” —W hat then means the blood of Christ 2—* Not 
a mere corporeal substance ; in which case,” as he says, “it 
would be of no more value in the sight of God, than any other 
thing of the same kind: nor is it to be considered merely in 
relation to our Lord’s death and sufferings, as if mere death 
or suffering could be of itself pleasing and acceptable to God :” 
no, the writer informs us, (Key, &c. No. 146.) that the “ blood 
of Christ is his perfect obedience and goodness ; and that 
it implies a character,” which we are to transcribe into our lives 
and conduct. And, accordingly, he maintains, (Seript. Docir. 
No. 185.) that “our Lord’s sacrifice and death is so plainly re- 
presented, as a powerful mean of improving our virtue, that 
we have no sufficient ground to consider its virtue and efficacy 
in any other light.” 

To what, then, according to this writer, does the entire scheme 
of the Atonement amount ?—God, being desirous to rescue man 
from the consequences and dominion of his Sins, and yet de- 
sirous to effect this in such a way, as might best conduce to the 
advancement of virtue, thought fit to make forgiveness of all 
sins that were past, a reward of the meritorious obedience of 
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Christ ; and, by exhibiting that obedience as a model for uni- 
versal imitation, to engage mankind to follow his example, that, 
being thereby improved in their virtue, they might be rescued . 
from the dominion of sin: and thus making the example of 
Christ a “mean of sanctification,” redemption from Sin might 
thereby be effected.—This, so far as 1 have been able to collect 
it, is a faithful transcript of the author's doctrine. And what 
there is in all this, of the nature of Sacrifice or Atonement (at 
least so far as it affects those who have lived since the time of 
Christ,) or in what material respect it differs from the Socinian 
notion, which represents Christ merely as our instructor and 
example, I profess myself unable to discover. 

I have been thus full in my account of this writer’s scheme, 
because, by some strange oversight, and possibly from his artful 
accommodation of Scriptural phrases to his own notions, where- 
by he is enabled to express himself in the language of Scripture, 
his works have received considerable circulation, even among 
those whose opinions on this subject are of an opposite descrip- 
tion. Nay, the erroneous tenets of this author have been con- 
veyed in a collection of Theological Tracts, some time since 
published by an able and learned Prelate, in the sister country : 
and the candidates for orders in this, are by authority enjomed 
to receive part of their theological instruction from his writings. 
Those, who wish to see the errors of this scheme more amply 
reviewed and refuted, I refer to the examination of the doctrine, 
in the Scripture Account of Sacrifices, by Mr. Portal, and in 
the Criticisms on Modern Notions of Atonement, by Dr. 
Ritchie: in the latter of which, particularly, the fallacy of the 
author’s principles, and the gross ambiguity of his terms, are 
exposed with no less truth than ingenuity. 

With respect to H. Taylor, who, in his B. Mord. partly 
coincides with this writer in his explication of atonement, it is 
but justice to say, that he gives a view of the subject, in the 
main, materially different; inasmuch as he represents Christ's 
concern for mankind, and his earnest intercession recommended 
by his meritorious obedience, to be the appointed means of his 
obtaining from God that kingdom, which empowers him to 
dispense forgiveness, &c.—Whereas Dr. J. ‘Taylor makes the 
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obedience of Christ (with regard to such as have lived since his 
time) the means of redemption, as being the means of man’s 
imprevement in virtue ; and, so far from attributing any 
efficacy to Christ’s obedience, as operating through intercession; 
(to which, we find from Scripture, God has frequently bestowed 
his blessings, see Number IX. pp. 116, 117.) he considers the 
intercessions and prayers of good men for others, in no other 
light, than as acts of obedience, goodness, and virtue. So 
that, in fact, the whole of his scheme, when rightly considered, 
(excepting only with respect to those who lived before Christ, 
in which part he seems inconsistent with himself, and on his 
own principles not easy to be understood,) falls in with the 
notion of good works and moral obedience, as laid down by the 
Socinian. And here lies the secret of Mr. Belsham’s remark, 
(Réview, &c. p. 18.) that “Dr. Taylor has, in general, well 
explained these Jewish phrases” (viz. propttiation, sacrifice, 
redemption through Christ's blood, &c.) “in his admirable 
Key.”—As Mr. Belsham rejects the notion of redemption by 
Christ, and of faith in Christ, in toto, (see Review, &c. pp: 
18. 104. 145.) it is not difficult to assign the cause of this com- 
mendation. 


NO. XVII.-—THE DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT FALSELY 
CHARGED WITH THE PRESUMPTION OF PRONOUNCING ON 
THE NECESSITY OF CHRIST’S DEATH. 


Pace 40.(')— That men could not have been forgiven, 
unless Christ had suffered to purchase their forgiveness, is no 
part of the doctrine of Atonement, as held by the Church of 
England. What God cowld or could not have done, it pre- 
sumes not to pronounce. What God declares he has done, 
that merely it asserts; and on his express word alone is it 
founded. But it is to be remembered, that on this occasion, as 
on many others, that @ priori reasoning, which so frequently 
misleads those who object to the doctrines of our Church, is im- 
puted by them tous. Not being themselves in the habit of 


bowing with humble reverence to the Sacred Word, they con- 
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sider not that we speak merely its suggestions; * and that, if 
we do at any time philosophize, it is but to follow, not to lead, 
the meaning of Scripture. 'To enter into the councils of the 


* The language of Witsius upon this subject is worth attending to. 
*Supposito extare Revelationem de mysterlis, at inquirl in sensum ver- 
borum quibus ista Revelatio mihi exponitur: non est in ista inquisitione 
ita procedendum, ut primo rationem meam consulam, quid ea, in idearum 
ac notionum suarum scriniis, rei de qua agitur simile aut adversum habeat,, 
ut secundum eas quas ibi invenio notiones verba revelationis exponam, id. 
unice operam dans, ut sensum tandem aliquem quanté maximA possum 
commoditate iis dem: quiistis meis prenotionibus optime conveniat. Sed 
attendendum est ad ipsa verba, quid in omnibus suis cireumstanciis signifi- 
eare apta nata sint, quidque secundum Scripture stilum significare soleant : 
atque hac via reperto sensu quem verba sine torsione per se fundunt, se= 
cure in eo acquiescendum est, omniaque rationis cita subjicienda sunt isti 
sensui quem iis me verbis docet Deus.” To these observations he sub- 
joins an example of the opposite modes of investigating the sense of Scrip- 
ture by the philosophizing and the humble inquirer, applying the former 
epithet to Socinus, and taking for the particular subject of investigation 
the passagé in Joh. i. 14. 6 Azo¢ cape @2ver0.— Socinus ita procedit : nihil 
invenit in toto rationis sue penu, quod ipsi representet, Deum ita humane 
unitum nature, ut ea unam cum ipso constituat personam ; ideoque talem 
conceptum absurdum Deovue injuriosum esse sciscit. Id supponit ad 
horum verborum eaplicationem se accingens : idcixco omnes ingenii sui 
nervos intendit, ut sensum aliquem iis applicet, qui ab isthac assertione 
temotissimus &it. Sollicitat verba singula, sollicitat nexum eorum, flec- 
torquet, omnia agit, ne id dicere videantur quod dicunt. Nos longe aliter 
procedendum existimamus. Accedimusad hance pericopam simplici atque 
humili mente audituri atgue accepturt quidquid Deo nos placeat docere. 
Consideramus verba in nativo suo significatu, et prout passim in sacris 
literis usurpantur; expendimus quid 2470s notet secundum phrasin Johan- 
nis, quid iver Getty quid capZ: consideramus quomodo alibi de hac re sacre 
literes loquantur. Ex his omnibus formamus sensum, quem. recipimus 
humili fidei obsequio firriiterque apud animum nostrum statuimus, Filium 
Dei humanam naturam tam arcte sibi junxisse, ut idem et Deus et homo 
sit: et quamvVis nostra ratio nihil unquam huic rei simile invenerit, tamen 
eam verissimam esse, quid verba Dei hoc docent. Qui ita, ut Socinus, in- 
stituunt, eos ex suo penu multa in verbum Dei inferre necesse est: qua 
re ei insignis fit injuria. Qui uti nos; illi cogitationes suas ex verbo Dei 
hauriunt, quibus rationis sua penum locupletent, quod Deo gloriosum est.” 
— Misc. Sacr. tom. ii. pp. 591, 592. —lIf the spirit which governed So- 
cinus in his critical investigation of the sacred text has been fairly de- 
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Almighty, and to decide what Infinite Wisdom must have 
determined, under a constitution of things different from the 
present, were a speculation not less absurd, than it is impious. 
Of this even the few writers, whose language has, by a rigorous 
interpretation, been forced into a ground for the above charge 
against the doctrine of atonement, are perfectly innocent: for 
it never occurred to them to suppose a constitution of things 
different from that which Divine Wisdom has appointed. 

When, therefore, Grotius, Stillingfleet, and Clarke, are charged 
(as they are in A. Taylor’s B. Mord. Let. 5.) with contending 
for “the necessity of a vindication of God’s honour, either by 
the suffering of the offenders, or by that of Christ in their 
room,” they are by no means to be considered as contending, 
that it was zmpossible for God to have established such a dis- 
pensation as might enable him to forgive the Sinner without 
some satisfaction to his justice (which is the sense forcibly put 
upon their words :) but that, according to the method and dis- 
pensation which God’s wisdom has chosen, there results a 
moral necessity of such vindication, founded in the wisdom 
‘and prudence of a Being, whe has announced himself to man- 
kind, as an upright Governor, resolved to maintain the ob- 
servance of his laws. 

That by the necessity spoken of, is meant but a moral 
necessity, or, in other words, a fitness and propriety, Dr. 
Clarke himself informs us: for he tells us, (Sermon 137. vol. ii. 
p. 142. fol. ed.) that, “‘when the honour of God’s laws had 
been diminished by sin, it was reasonable and necessary, in 
respect of God’s wisdom in governing the world, that there 
should be a vindication,” &c. And again, (Sermon 138. vol. 
ii. p. 150.) in answer to the question, “Could not God, if he 
had pleased, absolutely, and of his supreme authority, without 
any sufferings at all, have pardoned the sins of those, whose 
repentance he thought fit to accept?” he says, “It becomes 
not us to presume to say he had not power so to do:” but that 


scribed by Witsius in the passage which has just been cited, it must be 
unnecessary to add, that his followers of the present day have in no respect 
departed. from the example of their Master, 
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there seems to be a fitness, in his testifying his indignation 
against sin; and that “the death of Christ was necessary, to 
make the pardon of sin reconcileable, not perhaps, absolutely, 
with strict justice, (for we cannot presume to say that God 
might not, consistently with mere justice, have remitted as 
much of his own right as he pleased,) — but it was necessary, 
at least in zhis respect, to make the pardon of sin consistent with 
the wisdom of God, in his good government of the world; and 
to be a proper attestation of his irreconcileable hatred against 
all unrighteousness.” 

That the word necessary is imprudently used by Dr. Clarke 
and others, I readily admit; as it is liable to be misunderstood, 
and furnishes matter of al to those who would misrepresent 
the whole of the doctrine. But it is evident from the passages 
I have cited, that, so far from considering the sacrifice of Christ 
as a debt paid to, because rigorously exacted by, the divine 
justice, it is represented by Dr. Clarke, and generally understood, 
merely as a fit expedient, demanded by the wisdom of God, 
whereby mercy might be safely administered to sinful man. 
Now, it is curious to remark, that H. Taylor, who so warmly 
objects to this notion of a necessity of vindicating God’s honour, 
as maintained by Clarke, &c. when he comes to reply to the 
Deist, in defence of the scheme of Christ’s mediation, uses a 
mode of reasoning that seems exactly similar : — “God (B. Mor- 
dec. Let. 5.) was not made placable by intercession ; but was 
ready and willing to forgive, before, as well as after: and only 
waited to do it in such a manner as might best show his 
regard to righteousness.” — Is not this in other words saying, 
There was a fitness, and consequently a moral necessity, that 
God should forgive sins through the intercession and meritorious 
obedience of Christ, for the purpose of vindicating his glory 
as a righteous Governor ? 

The profound Bishop Butler makes the following observations 
upon the subject of this Number: — “ Certain questions have 
been brought into the subject of redemption, and determined 
with rashness, and, perhaps, with equal rashness contrary ways. 
For instance, whether God could have saved the world by other 
means than the death of Christ, consistently with the general 
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laws of his government? And, had not Christ come into the 
world, what would have been the future condition of the better 
sort of men; those just persons over the face of the earth, for 
whom, Manasses in this prayer asserts, repentance was not ap- 
pointed 2— The meaning of the first of these questions is greatly 
ambiguous: and neither of them can properly be answered, 
without going upon that infinitely absurd supposition, that we 
know the whole of the case. And, perhaps, the very inquiry, 
what would have followed if God had not done as he has? 
may have in it some very great impropriety, and ought not to 
be carried on any farther than is necessary to help our partial 
and inadequate conceptions of things.” (Butler's Analogy, 
p. 240.) — Such were the reflections of that great divine and ge- 
nuine philosopher, who at the same time maintained the doctrine 
of Atonement in its legitimate strictness. Will it then still be 
said, that divines of the Church of England uphold, as a part 
of that doctrine, the position, that men could not have been 
saved, had not Christ died to purchase their forgiveness? 


NO. XVIII.—ON THE MODE OF REASONING WHEREBY THE 
SUFFICIENCY OF GOOD WORKS WITHOUT MEDIATION IS 
ATTEMPTED TO BE DEFENDED FROM SCRIPTURE. 


Page Al. (*)— Dr. Priestley enumerates a great variety of 
texts to this purpose, in his 3d paper of the signature of Clemens. 
(Theol. Repos. vol. i.) Dr.Sykes in the 2d ch. of his Scripture 
Doetrine of Redemption, and H. Taylor, in his 5th and 6th 
Letters, (B. Mord.) have done the same. Dr. Priestley adds to 
these texts, the instances of Job, David, Hezekiah, Nehemiah, 
and Daniel, to show that on good works alone dependence was 
to be placed for acceptance; and that the pardon of sin is every 
where in Scripture represented as dispensed solely on account 
of man’s personal virtue, without the least regard to the sufferings 
or merit of any being whatever. 

A great display is constantly made of texts of this nature, by 
all who oppose the received doctrine of atonement. But it is to 
be remarked, that, as they all amount merely to this, that re- 
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pentance and a good life are acceptable to God, the inference 
derived from them can only have weight against that doctrine, 
when its supporters shall disclaim repentance and a good life, 
as necessary concomitants of that faith in Christ’s merits, 
whereby they hope to be saved; or, when it shall be made to ap- 
pear from Scripture, that these are of themselves sufficient. 
But do those writers who dwell so much on good works in op- 
position to the doctrine of Atonement, seriously mean to insinu- 
ate, that the advocates of this doctrine endeavour to stretch the 
beneficial influence of Christ’s death to the impenitent and 
disobedient 2— Or can it be necessary to remind them, that 
obedience and submission to the divine will are the main ingre- 
dients of that very spirit, which we hold to be indispensable to 
the preducing and perfecting of a Christian faith? And again; 
do they wish to infer, that, because these qualities are acceptable 
to God, they are so in themselves, and independent of all other 
considerations? Is it forgotten, that, whilst some parts of 
Scripture speak of these, as well-pleasing to God, others, not less 
numerous, might be adduced to show, that besides these some- 
thing more is required? Dr. Priestley, indeed, fairly asserts, that 
nothing more ts required ; and that the language of Scripture 
every where represents repentance, and good works, as sufficient, 
of themselves, to recommend us to the divine favour. (Hist. of 
Cor. vol. i. p. 155.) How then does he get over those declara- 
tions of Scripture ?— He shall speak for himself. 

“Tt certainly must be admitted” (Theol. Rep. vol. i. p. 252.) 
“that some texts do seem to represent the pardon of sin, as dis- 
pensed in consideration of something else than our repentance, 
or personal virtue; and according to their literal sense, the 
pardon of sin is in some way or other procured by Christ. But 
since the pardon of sin is sometimes represented, as dispensed in 
consideration of the sufferings, sometimes of the merit, some- 
times of the resurrection, and even of the life and obedience 
of Christ; when it is sometimes Christ, and sometimes the 
Spirit, that intercedes for us; when the dispensing of pardon 
is sometimes said to be the proper act of God the Father; 
and again, when it is Christ that forgives us; we can hardly 
hesitate in concluding, that these must be, severally, partial re- 
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presentations, in the nature of figures and allusions, which at 
proper distances are allowed to be inconsistent : — and from 
so vague a representation of a matter of fact, founded on texts 
which carry with them so much the air of figure, allusion, and 
accommodation, reason and common sense compel us to appeal 
to the plain general tenor of Scripture,” which he pronounces to 
be in favour of the sufficiency of good works. — And thus a great 
part of Scripture is swept away at one stroke, under the name 
of figure, allusion, &c. &c. And because Christ is pointed out 
to us, as the means of our salvation. in every light in which he 
is viewed, (for as to the Father and the Holy Spirit being spoken 
of, as also concerned in the work of our Redemption, this creates 
no difficulty,) reason and common sense compel us to pronounce 
him as not connected with our salvation in any. 

This furnishes an additional specimen of the way in which 
Scripture is treated, by our modern rational Commentators. A 
number of texts, enforcing a spirit of humble submission to God’s 
will, which is by no means inconsistent with, but, on the con- 
trary, includes in its nature, a spirit of Christian faith, are taken 
literally, as not implying this faith, because it is not expressly 
named. And then another set of passages, in which this faith 
is expressly named, and literally required, are set aside as 
figurative. And it is pronounced, upon the whole, that com- 
mon sense is to decide the matter—And thus, by rejecting one 
set of passages entirely as figurative; and then by explaining 
another set literally and independently, with which the former 
were connected, and would have perfectly coalesced, so as to 
afford a satisfactory and consistent meaning; the point is clearly 
made out. Relying upon this method, which Dr. Priestley has 
discovered, of retaining whatever establishes his opinion, and 
rejecting whatever makes against it, Mr. Belsham may, indeed, 
safely challenge the whole body of the orthodox to produce a 
single text, that shall stand in opposition to his and Dr. Priest- 
ley’s dogmas. 

But, moreover, it has been well remarked, that all such 
declarations in Scripture, as promise pardon to repentance, and 
are thence inferred to pronounce repentance of itself sufficient, 
as they were subsequent to the promise of a Redeemer, must be 
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altogether inconclusive, even viewed in a distinct and independ- 
ent light, inasmuch as it may have been in virtue of the pre: 
ordained atonement, that this repentance was accepted. And 
as to the force of the word freely, on which not only Dr. Priestley 
relies very much, but also Dr. Sykes, in his Scrip. Doctr. of 
Redempt. and H. Taylor, in the beginning of his Sixth Letter, 
(B. Mord. Apol.) it is obvious, that nothing more is meant by 
passages that employ this expression in describing God’s forgive- 
ness of Sinners, than that this forgiveness was free with respect 
to any merits on the part of man, or any claim which, from 
repentance, or any other cause, he might be supposed to possess : 
since, admitting such claim, it would not be free, but earned. 
And in this very sense it is, that Dr. J. Taylor himself, in his 
Key, &c. (No. 67.) contends that the word FREE is to be under- 
stood: “the blessing of redemption being, as he says, with re- 
gard to us, of free grace—that is, not owing to any obedience 
of ours.”—Any other application of the term must make the 
word free synonymous with unconditional ; in which case, 
forgiveness could not be a free gift, if repentance were required 
to obtain it; that is, unless it were extended indiscriminately to 
the impenitent as well as the penitent, So that, in fact, the very 
use of the word free, as applied to God’s forgiveness of men, is 
so far from supporting the ,opinion of the sufficiency of repent- 
ance in itself, that it goes to establish the direct contrary: clearly 
evincing, that repentance can give no claim to forgiveness.—See 
some excellent reasoning on this subject, in the judicious dis- 
courses, delivered at the Bampton Lecture, by Mr. Veysie, Serm. 
6. and 7. 


NO. XIX.—THE ;wANT OF A DISCOVERABLE CONNEXION 
BETWEEN THE MEANS AND THE END, EQUALLY APPLIES 
TO EVERY SCHEME OF ATONEMENT. 


Pace 42 (t)—Dr. J. Taylor illustrates this matter by a fa- 
miliar parallel. (Key &c. No. 151.)—To the question “ wherein 
is Christ’s love and obedience a just foundation of the divine 
grace?” he answers, that he knows not how to explain himself 
better than by the following instance :—'There have been mas- 
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ters willing, now and then, to grant a relaxation of study, or 
even to remit deserved punishment, in case any one boy; in be- 
half of the whole school, or of the offender, would compose a 
copy of Latin verses. ‘This at once shewed the master’s love 
and lenity, was a proper expedient for promoting learning and 
benevolence to the society of little men, training up for future 
usefulness, &c.—and one may say, that the kind verse-maker 
purchased the favour in both cases, or that his learning, industry, 
goodness, and compliance with the governor’s will and pleasure, 
was a just ground and foundation of the pardon and refresh~ 
ment, or a proper reason for granting them. 

This Dr. 'T. declares to be the best explanation he can give, 
of his scheme of man’s redemption by Christ. And that in this 
there is any natural connexion between the exertions of the in- 
dividual, and the indulgence granted to the rest of this little so- 
ciety, it is not even pretended. . The whole contrivance is ad- 
mitted as a good expedient, or means, whereby the intended 
kindness of the master was to be shewn. If, in order to supply 
a link, whereby they may be drawn into connexion, the indul- 
gence granted be supposed as a reward to the exertions and 
obedience of the individual, as is done by H. Taylor, in his Ben 
Mord. Apology : then, ufiless this reward, in the case of Christ, 
be but ostensibly such, and intended solely asa public exhibi- 
tion to mankind of the favour with which obedience and good 
conduct will be viewed by the Deity, (in which case it is nota 
real reward, but merely a prudent expedient, as before,) it must, 
of necessity, be admitted, that the trial of Christ’s obedience was 
. a principal object in the scheme of his incarnation; for without 
some trial of his obedience how could it merit a reward? Now 
in what just sense of the word, there could have been any trial 
of Christ’s obedience, it is for those to consider, who do not mean 
to degrade the Son of God to the Socinian standard. 

The author of the Scripture Account of Sacrifices has 
devised a scheme, the chief object of which is’ to remedy the 
want of connexion. In this, the sacrifice of Christ is not con- 
sidered as a wise expedient of an instituted nature merely, but 
asa natural inducement, whereby God’s displeasure’ against 
mankind was literally averted by Christ’s intercession and media- 
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tion recommended by his great zeal, and interest, in the salvation 
of men, manifested in the offering up his lifein the cause. ‘The 
auth of this scheme has, with great ingenuity, accommodated 
to his notion the nature of the Patriarchal, and Jewish Sacri- 
fices ; making their efficacy to consist entirely in the force of 
supplication or intercession, and their nature to be that of a gift, 
strongly expressive of homage and devotion. This author, 
however, although his work contains most excellent and instruc- 
tive matter, is not perfectly consistent : since, to have appointed 
a scheme of intercession, whereby, agreeably to rectitude, God 
might be induced to grant forgiveness (and that God did appoint 
this scheme the author is obliged to confess,) is, in other words, 
to have planned the redemption of man through the medium of 
intercession, but not in consequence of it :—in which case, this 
theory falls in with the notion of instituted means adopted by 
the rest. 

But surely, upon the whole, it is not wonderful, that the grand 
and mysterious scheme of our Redemption should present to the 
ambitious curiosity of human intellect the same impediment, 
which restrains its mquisitive researches in every part of nature: 
—the modus operandi, the connecting link of cause and effect, 
being itself a mystery impenetrable fo human sagacity, equally 
in things the most familiar and the most obscure. On this 
subject it were well that the old distinction, laid down by Mr. 
Locke, were remembered by those, who would deem it an insult 
to have it supposed that they were not perfectly acquainted with 
the writings of that eminent philosopher. 


NO. XX.—-ON THE SCRIPTURE PHRASE OF OUR BEING RE- 
CONCILED TO GOD. 


Pace 43.(%)—See Theol. Repos. vol. i. pp. 177, 178., in 
which several texts are adduced, to establish the proposition 
laid down in the text here referred to. It is likewise attempted 
to maintain it on the general ground of the divine immutability : 
in virtue of which, it is asserted, the sufferings of Christ can 
produce no change in God; and that in man, consequently, 
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the change is to be brought about. God is, therefore, not to 
be reconciled to men, but men to God. H. Taylor also (Ben 
Mord. Apol. pp. 692—694.) contends, that “God is never 
said to be reconciled to the world, because he was never at 
enmity with it. It was the world that was at enmity with God, 
and was to be reconciled by coming to the knowledge of his 
goodness to them.” He adduces texts, similar to those above 
referred to, in confirmation of his opinion ; and upon the whole 
peremptorily asserts, that “the New ‘Testament knows no 
such language, as that God was reconciled to the world.” The 
same ground had been before taken by Sykes, in his Scrip. 
Doctr. of Redemp. (pp. 56. 426.) and in his Comm. on Hebr. 
“'There could be no need,” he says, (on Hebr. vii. 27.) “of 
reconciling G'od to man, when he had already shewn his love 
to man so far, as to send his Son to reconcile man to God.” 
The argument adopted by these writers had been long before 
urged by Crellius, in support of the system of Socinus. And it 
deserves to be remarked, that all these writers have built their 
arguments upon an erroneous acceptation of the original word, 
which implies reconciliation. Hammond, and, after him, Le 
Clerc (on Matt. v. 24.) remark, that the words xararadrrecdees 
and dieaaarrecdas have a peculiar sense in the New Testament : 
that, whereas in ordinary Greek Authors they signify to be pa- 
cified, and so reconciled, here, on the other hand, in the force 
of the reciprocal Hithpahel among the Hebrews, is implied to 
reconcile one’s-self to another, that is to appease, or obtain the 
favour of, that other: and in support of this interpretation they 
adduce instances from Rom. v. 10., 1 Cor. vii. 11., 2. Cor. v. 
20., and especially Matt. v. 24., in which last diaarcynbs ra dderpa 
cov must necessarily signify, Take care that thy Brother be re- 
conciled to thee, since that which goes before, is not, that he hath 
done thee injury, but thou him : and this they derive from the 
force of the Hebrew word pty4 transferred to the Greek verb, in 
the use of it by Jewish writers. In this sense of the words xeraa- 
Aarrerbas and diarrdrreca:, as applied in the New Testament,* 


* The application of the word dizardrrer$at is precisely the same as is 
made by the Seventy, in their translation of 1 Sam. xxix. 4., where they 
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all the Commentators concur. See Rosenmiiller and Wall on 
2 Cor. v. 20., and Whitby on the words, wherever they occur. 
Schleusner, in his excellent Lexicon, confirms, by several in- 
stances, the explication of the terms here contended for: and 
Palairet, in his Observ. Philolog. in Nov. Test. Matt. v. 24., 
maintains, that this use of the terms is not confined to Jewish 
writers, transferring the force of the verb sxx to the Greek ex- 
pression, but is frequent among writers purely Greek: he in- 
stances Theano in Opusc. Mytholog. and Appian. Alexandr. 
de Beil. Civil., and explains it as an elliptical form, the words 
eis xepiv being understood. 

It is evident, then, that the writers who have founded their 
objection against the propitiation of the Divinity, on the use of 
the word reconciled in the New Testament, have attended 
rather to the force of the term, as applied in the language of the 
translation, than in that of the original. But, even without 
looking beyond the translation, it seems surprising, that the con- 
text did not correct their error; since that clearly determines the 
sense, not only in Matt. v. 24. where it is perfectly obvious and 
unequivocal, as is shewn in page 43.; but also in 2 Cor. v. 19., 
in which the manner of reconciling the world to G'od is ex- 
pressly described, viz. his not wnputing their trespasses unto 
them, that is, his granting them forgiveness. There are, upon 
the whole, but five places in the New Testament, in which 
the term is used with respect to God ; Rom. v. 10. and xi. 
15.; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, 20.; Ephes. ii. 16., and Col. i. 20, 21. 
Whoever will take the trouble of consulting Hammond and 
Whitby on these passages, will be satisfied, that the applica- 
tion is diametrically opposite to that, for which the Socinian 
writers contend. ‘There are but two places besides, in which 


speak of David’s appeasing the anger of Saul. “Ev tiv: AIAAAATHSETALI 
aS xupio avrod; Wherewith shall he RECONCILE HIMSELF to his master? 
according to our common version. Not, surely, how shall he remove his 
own anger against his master but, how shall he remove his master’s anger 
against him ; how shall he restore himself to his master’s favour? If any 
additional instance had been wanted to establish the use of the word in 
this sense among the Jewish writers, this one must prove decisive, 
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the term occurs, Matt. v. 24. and 1 Cor. vii. 11., in both of 
which the application is clear. And it deserves to be parti- 
cularly noticed, that Dr. Sykes (Scrip. Doctr. of Redemp. 
p. 57.) sinks the former passage altogether, and notices the 
latter alone, asserting that this is the only one, in which the 
word is used, not in relation to the reconciliation of the world 
to God: and this, after having inadvertently stated in the 
preceding page that there were two such passages. ‘This 
will appear the less unaccountable, when it is considered, that 
the expression, as applied in Matthew, could be got rid of by 
no refinement whatever: but that the application in 1 Cor- 
inthians (not, indeed, in our translation, which is not suffi- 
ciently explicit, but examined in the original,) will appear as 
little friendly to his exposition, Hammond and Le Clerc have 
abundantly evinced by their interpretation of the passage, 


NO. XXI.—ON THE TRUE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE 
LAYING ASIDE OUR ENMITY TO GOD, AND BEING 
RECONCILED TO GOD. 


Pace 43. (¥)—It is well remarked in the Theological Re- 
pository, by a writer under the signature Verus,* that the lay- 
ing aside our enmity to God must be a necessary qualification 
for, though without constituting the formal nature of, our re- 
conciliation to God. This judicious distinction places the 
matter in a fair light. That God will not receive us into 
favour so long as we are at enmity with him, is most certain : 
but that thence it should be inferred, that, on laying aside our 
enmity, we are necessarily restored to his favour, is surely an 
odd instance of logical deduction. 


* This writer I find to have been the Rev. Mr. Brekell: a writer cer- 
tainly deserving of praise, hoth forthe ability with which he combated the 
sophistry of the heterodox, and for the boldness with which he carried 
the war into the very camp of the enemy. 
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NO XXII.—ON THE PROOFS FROM SCRIPTURE, THAT THE 
SINNER IS THE OBJECT OF THE DIVINE DISPLEASURE. 
Pace 44, (* )}—Heb. x. 26, 27. For if we sin wilfully, 

after that we have received the knowledg of the truth, 

there remaineth no more SACRIFICE FOR SINS, but a cer- 
tain FEARFUL LOOKING FOR OF JUDGMENT AND FIERY IN- 

DIGNATION, which shall devour the adversaries : and again, 

For we know him that hath said, Vengeance belongeth 

unto me, I will recompense, saith the Lord: and again, It 

is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the Living God: 
and again, (Rom. v.9, 10.) Much more then, being now justi- 
fied by his blood, we shall be saved from wrath through 
him—for if, when we were enemies, we were reconciled to 

God through his Son, &c. In this last passage, it is not only 

clearly expressed, that we are from disobedience exposed to the 

divine displeasure, but also that the way whereby we are rescued 
from the effects of that displeasure, or, as is here held an equiva- 
lent form of expression, reconciled to God, is by the death of 

Christ. 

To quote all the passages that speak a similar language, 
were a tedious task. Nor indeed was the voice of Revelation 
wanted to inform men, that the Sinner is the object of God’s 
displeasure. Reason has at all times loudly proclaimed this 
truth: and in that predominating terror, that Ag:ida:pmovia, 
which, as shown in Number V., has, in every age and clime, 
disfigured, or rather absorbed, the religion of the Gentiles, the 
natural sentiment of the human mind may be easily discerned. 

What is the language of the celebrated Adam Smith on this 
subject 2—“ But if it be meant, that vice does not appear to 
the Deity to be, for its own sake, the object of abhorrence and 
aversion, and what, for its own sake, it is fit and right should be 
punished, the truth of this maxim can, by no means, be so 
easily admitted. If we consult our natural sentiments, we are 
apt to fear, lest, before the holiness of God, vice should appear 
to be more worthy of punishment, than the weakness and im- 
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perfection of human nature can ever seem to be of reward. 
Man, when about to appear before a Being of infinite perfection, 
can feel but little confidence in his own merit, or in the imper- 
fect propriety of his own conduct. In the presence of his fellow- 
creatures, he may often justly elevate himself, and may often 
have reason to think highly of his own character and conduct, 
compared to the still greater imperfection of theirs. But the 
case is quite different when about to appear before his infinite 
Creator. "To such a Being, he can scarce imagine, that his 
littleness and weakness should ever seem to be the proper object, 
elther of esteem or of reward. But he can easily conceive, 
how the numberless violations of duty, of which he has been 
guilty, should render him the object of aversion and punish- 
ment ; neither can he see any reason why the divine indig- 
nation should not be let loose, without any restraint, upon so 
vile an insect, as he is sensible that he himself must appear to 
be. If he would still hope for happiness, he is conscious that 
he cannot demand it from the justice, but that he must entreat 
it from the mercy of God. Repentanee, sorrow, humiliation, 
contrition, at the thought of his past conduct, are, upon this ac- 
count, the sentiments which become him, and seem to be the 
only means which he has left for appeasing that wrath which, 
he knows, he has justly provoked. He even distrusts the effi- 
cacy of all these, and naturally fears, lest the wisdom of God 
should not, like the weakness of man, be prevailed upon to 
spare the crime, by the most importunate lamentations of the 
criminal. Some other wntercession, some other sacrifice, 
some other atonement, he imagines, must be made for him, 
beyond what he himself is capable of making, before the purity 
of the divine justice can be reeoneiled to his manifest offences. 
“'The doctrines of Revelation coincide, in every respect, with 
those original anticipations of nature; and, as they teach us 
how little we can depend upon the imperfection of our own vir- 
tue, so they shew us, at the same time, that the most powerful 
intercession has been made, and the most dreadful atonement 
has been paid for our manifold transgressions and iniqui- 
ties.” (THEory or Morat Sentiments, pp. 204—206.) 
Such were the reflections of a man, whose powers of thinking 
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and reasoning will surely not be pronounced inferior to those of 
any even of the most distinguished champions of the Unitarian 
school, and whose theological opinions cannot be charged with 
any supposed tincture from professional habits or interests. A 
layman, (and he too the familiar friend of David Hume,) whose 
life was employed in scientific, political, and philosophic research, 
has given to the world these sentiments as the natural sugges- 
tions of reason.* Yet these are the sentiments which are the 
scoff of sciolists and witlings.—Compare these observations of 
Adam Smith with what has been said on the same subject in 
Numbers IV. 1X. and XV. 


NO. XXIII. — INSTANCE, FROM THE BOOK OF JOB, OF SACRI- 
FICE BEING PRESCRIBED TO AVERT GOD’S ANGER. 


Pace 44. (¥ )—It was not without much surprise, that, after 
having written the sentence here referred to, I found on reading 
a paper of Dr. Priestley’s in the Theol. Rep. (vol. i. p. 404.) 
that the Book of Job was appealed to by him, as furnishing a 
decisive proof, not only, “ that mankind in his time had not the 


* When these observations were before committed to the press, I was 
hot aware that the pious teflections, to which they particularly advert, 
are no longer to be found as constituting a part of that work from which 
they have been quoted. The fact is, that in the later editions of the 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, no one sentence appears of the extract 
which has been cited above, and which IJ had derived from the first edi- 
tion, the only one that I possessed. This circumstance, however, does 
not in any degree affect the truth of what had been said by the author, nor 
the justness of the sentiments which he had uttered in a pure and un- 
sophisticated state of mind. It evinces, indeed, that he did not altogether 
escape the infection of David Hume’s society ; and it adds one proof more 
to the many that already existed, of the danger, even to the most enlighten- 
ed, from a familiar contact with infidelity. How far Adam Smith’s par- 
tiality to Hume did ultimately carry him, may easily be collected from his 
émphatical observations on the character of his deceased friend, to which 
I shall have occasion to direct the reader’s attention in another part of 


these volnmes. 
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least apprehension that repentance and reformation alone, with- 
out the sufferings or merit of any Being whatever, would not 
sufficiently atone for past offences :” but that “the Almighty 
himself gives a sanction to these sentiments.” Let the Book of 
Job speak for itself:— The Lord said to Eliphas the Tema- 
nite, My wrathis kindled against thee and thy two friends: 
Sor ye have not spoken of me the thing that is right, as my 
servant Job hath Therefore take unto you now seven bul- 
locks and sevenrams, and gotomy servant Job, and offer up 
Sor yourselves a burnt-offering ; and my servant Job shall 
pray for you: for him will Taccept: lest [ deal with you 
after your folly. (Job xlii. 7,8.) If this be not a sufficient 
specimen, we are supplied with another in ch. i. 4, 5, in which it 
is said, that; after the sons of Job had been employed in feasting, 
Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and offered burnt-offerings according to the number of 
them all : for Job said, 1vT MAY BE THAT MY SONS HAVE SIN- 
NED, AND CURSED GOD IN THEIR HEARTS. Thus did Job 
continually. I leave these without comment, to confront the 
assertions of Dr. Priestley, and to demonstrate the value of his 
representations of Scripture. I shall only add, that, in the very 
page in which he makes the above assertions, he has quoted 
from Job a passage that immediately follows the former of those 
here cited. 


NO. XXIV.—ON THE ATTRIBUTE OF THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


Pace 44. (%7)— Dr. Priestley (Theol. Rep. vol. i. p. 417,) 
asserts, that “ Justice, in the Deity, can be no more than a modi- 
fication of that goodness or benevolence, which is his souz 
governing principle :” from which he of course infers, that 
“under the administration of God, there can be no occasion to 
exercise any severity on penitent offenders ;” or, in other words; 
that repentance must of itself, from the nature of the Deity, can- 
cel all former offences ; and that the man who has spent a life of 
gross viee and audacious impiety, if he at any time reform, shall 
stand as clear of the divine displeasure as he who has uniformly, 
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to the utmost of his power, walked before his God ina spirit of 
meek and pious obedience. This is certainly the necessary result 
of pure benevolence: nay, the same principle followed up must 
exclude punishment in all cases whatsoever ; the very notion of 
punishment being incompatible with pure benevolence. But 
surely it would be a strange property of susTICE, (call it, with 
Dr. Priestley, a modification of benevolence, or whatever else 
he pleases,) to release ald from punishment; the hardened and 
unrelenting offender, no less than the sincerely contrite, and truly 
humbled penitent. 

But in his use of the term justice, as applied to the Deity, is not 
Dr. Priestley guilty of most unworthy trifling? ‘Why speak of 
it, as “ a modification of the divine benevolence,” if it be nothing 
different from that attribute ; and if it be different from it, how 
can benevolence be the “ soLE governing principle ” of the divine 
administration 7—T he word justice, then, is plainly but a sound 
made use of to save appearances, as an attribute called by that 
name has usually been ascribed to the Deity ; but in reality no- 
thing is meant by it, in Dr. Priestley’s application of the term, 
different from pure and absolute benevolence. This is likewise 
evident, as we have seen, from the whole course of his argument. 
Now, could it be conceded to Dr. Priestley, that the whole cha- 
racter of God is to be resolved into simple benevolence, then the 
scheme, which, by rejecting the notion of divine displeasure 
against the sinner, involves impunity of guilt, might fairly be ad- 
mitted. But, as it has been well remarked, “ If rectitude be the 
measure and rule of that benevolence, it might rather be presum- 
ed, that the scheme of Redemption would carry a relation to Sin- 
ners, in one way as objects of mercy, in another as objects of pun- 
ishment ; that God might be just, and ver the justifier of 
him that believeth in the Redeemer.” See the 2d of Holmes’s 
Four Tracts, in which he confirms, by parallel instances, the 
use of the word xa, as applied in the above passage by Whitby in 
his paraphrase. On the subject ofthis Number at large, see also 
Numbers IV. X XII. and Balguy’s K'ssay on Redemption. 
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NO. XXV.—ON THE TEXT IN JOHN, DESCRIBING OUR LORD 
AS THE LAMB OF GOD, WHICH TAKETH AWAY THE 
SINS OCF THE WORLD. 


Pace 45. (*) What efforts are made to get rid of those parts 
of Scripture, that lend support to the received doctrine of the 
Sacrifice of Christ, is evident from the remark made on this 
passage by the ingenious author of Ben Mordecai’s Apology. 
“The allusion here,” he says, “seems to be made to the 53d 
chapter of Isaiah; but the Lamb is not there considered as a 
Lamb to be sacrificed, but as a Lamb to be sheared.” (Let. 
vil. p. 794, 2d ed. 8vo.)—Now upon what principle this anthor 
is enabled to pronounce that the allusion in this place is made 
to the Lamb spoken of in Isaiah, rather than to the Paschal 
Lamb, or to the Lamb which, under the Jewish Law, was offer- 
ed daily for the sins of the people, it is difficult to discover. His 
only reason seems to be, that, in admitting the reference to either 
of the two. last, the notion of sacrifice is necessarily involved ; 
and the grand object in maintaining the resemblance toa Lamb 
that was to be sheared, not slain, was to keep the death of 
Christ out of view as much as possible. 

But of the manner in which Scripture is here used to support 
a particular hypothesis we shall be better able to form a right 
judgment, when it shall have appeared, that the reference in 
John is no¢ made to Isaiah ; and also, that the Lamb in Isaiah 
as considered as a Lamb to be slain. | 

The latter is evident, not only from the entire context, but 
from the very words of the prophet, which describe the person 
spoken of (lili. 7.) to be “ brought as a Lamb to the slaughter ;” 
so that one cannot but wonder at the pains taken to force the 
application to this passage of Isaiah, and still more at the pe- 
remptory assertion, that the Lamb here spoken of was a Lamb 
to be sheared only. It is true, indeed, there is subjoined, and 
as a sheep before her sHearers is dumb: but if Mr. Wake- 
field’s remark on Acts viii. 32., in which he contends that the 
word translated shearer should have been rendered slayer, be 
a just one, the objection vanishes at once. Retaining, however, 
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the clause as it stands in the present version, that which follows, 
—so he openeth not his mouth,—clearly explains, that the 
character intended to be conveyed by the Prophet, in the 
whole of this figurative representation, was that of a meek and 
uncomplaining resignation to suffering and death. 

And this also shows us that the passage in Isaiah could not 
have been the one immediately referred to by John; because 
in it the Lamb is introduced but incidentally, and as furnish- 
ing the only adequate resemblance to that character, which was 
the primary object of the Prophet’s contemplation : whereas, in 
the Baptist’s declaration, that Jesus was THE Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sins of the world, the reference must 
naturally be to a Lamb before described, and understood, as 
possessed of some similar or corresponding virtue, such as St. 
Peter alludes to when he says,. (1 Peter i. 18, 19.) Ye were 
REDEEMED—with the precious blood of Christ, as of a Lamb 
without blemish. In this an allusion is evidently made to 
a Lamb, whose blood, under the Jewish Law, bore analogy to 
that of Christ: that is, either to the Paschal Lamb, by the 
sprinkling of whose blood the Israelites had been delivered 
from destruction; or to the Lamb that was daily sacrificed{for 
the sins of the people, and which was bought with that half 
shekel, which all the Jews yearly paid, cis avzpov rus Puyas adray, 
Lirarardas: wep ray puyav adray, as the price of redemption of 
their Lives, to make an atonement for them. (Exod. xxx. 
12. 14.16.) With a view to this last, it is, that St. Peter most 
probably uses the expressions, Ye were not redeemed with 
silver and gold—but with the precious blood of Christ as of 
a Lamb, &c. i. e. it is not by a Lamb purchased with silver 
and gold that you have been redeemed, but by Christ, that 
truly spotless Lamb, which the former was intended to prefigure ; 
who, by shedding his blood, has effectually redeemed you from 
the consequences of your sins ; or, as the Baptist had before des- 
eribed him, the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of 
the world; and, as St. John, who records these expressions of 
the Baptist, again speaks of him in the Apocalypse, (v. 9.) the 
Lamb which had been suatn, and by its Blood REDEEMED 
men out of every kindred and tongue and people and 
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nation, or, in other words, that had taken away the sins of 
the world. 

The author indeed admits (what it was impossible for him to 
deny,) that, in the Apocalypse, Christ “2s spoken of asa Lamb 
that was slain :” but then he says, that “he is not spoken of 
as a vicarious sacrifice ; for the Jews had no sacrifices of that 
nature.” (Vol. ii. p.789.) Be it so for the present: it is clear, 
however, that the Lamb, to which the allusion is made in the 
figurative representations of Christ in the New Testament, is a 
Lamb that was slain and sacrificed ; and that nothing but 
the prejudices arising froma favourite hypothesis could have 
led this writer to contend against. truth so notorious, and upon 
grounds so frivolous. 


NO. XXVI.--ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD PROPITIA- 
TION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Pace 45. (v)—The word jaeeyis, translated propitiation, 
occursin the New 'l’estament only in the two passages noticed 
in the page here referred to, viz. 1 John ii. 2. and iv. 10. Its 
true force, however, is obvious; since, as appears from the appli- 
cation of the words iaucpis, iAgrnomcr, eZiaconxonos, by the Seyen- 
ty in the Old Testament, it corresponds to the Hebrew word 
=>, and therefore implies, the making atonement, and there- 
by effecting a reconciliation with, or propitiating the Deity. 
—The Greek translation of Ezekiel (xliv. 29.) has made it 
synonymous with pyppm, @ sin offering : and thus, H. Tay- 
lor (B. Mord. p. 808.) asserts, that the word should be here 
translated. 

But it is curious to remark, that this writer has been so far 
led away by a desire to maintain the system which he has 
adopted, that, in two pages after, he goes on to show that no 
one circumstance belonging to the sin offering is to be found 
in the sacrifice of Christ. As producing indeed “the effect of 
the sin offerings, remission of sins,” he concludes it may be so 
called, though possessing no one ingredient that enters into the 
composition of a sin offering. His radical error on the Scripture 
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use of the word reconciliation (which has been already exam- 
ined) prevented him from admitting the term proptitiation, or 
propitiatory sacrifice: sin offering he therefore substitutes, 
and then endeavours to fritter this away.—lIt deserves to be 
noticed, that even Sykes, whose attachment to the orthodox 
opinions will not be suspected to have much biassed his judg- 
ment on this subject, considers ¢Z:aaexerba: to be correspondent 
to 45, and explains both by the words exptate, atone, propi- 
tiate, “ whatever the means were,” he adds, “by which this 
wasto be done.” Essay on Sacrifices, pp. 132, 135. 

In Rom. iii. 25. iaerryecov* is translated in the same sense 
with ‘Aeris, a propitiation, or propitiatory offering, Sine, or 
iepezov, being understood as its substantive: and although it be 
true, as Krebsius observes, that the Seventy always apply this 
term to the Mercy-Seat, or covering of the ark, yet strong argu- 
ments appear in favour of the present translation. See Schleus- 
ner on the word: also Josephus, as referred to by Krebsius 
and Michaelis.t Veysie, (Bampt. Lect. pp. 219, 220, 221.) 


has well enumerated its various significations. 


* “Taacrnptoy --- subaudiendum videtur lepetov aut Suma, expiatorium sacrifi- 
cium, quemadmodum eadem ellipsis frequentissima est apud rods 0 in voce 
cariptov, et in xzpiornpov, apud Auctores. Hesychius exponit Kabaposoy 
eadem illipsi; nisi substantive sumptum idem significare malis quod 
traopsy propitiationem, ut Vulgatus vertit, consentiente Beza. HEjus gene- 
ris substantiva sunt dimarrypiov, Suctarrpiov, puraxraptov, et similia; adeoque 
Christus eodem modo vocabitur taazripoy, quo tarde, 1 Joh. i. 2. etiv. 
10. Elsner. Obs. Sacr. tom. ii. p. 20, 21. 

{| Michaelis says, (Translation by Marsh, vol. i. p. 187,) ‘* Josephus, 
having previously observed that the blood of the martyrs had made atone- 
ment for their countrymen, and that they were seovép dytiluyov, (vietima sub- 
stituta) tis Tov eOyoue ducxpriae, continues as follows, xa! dia rod alparos ray evoe~ 
Cov exelveov nxt rou IAASTHPIOY ov Savaroy avtuv n Sele wpovore Tov Iopana diermoe!”? 
On the use of the word taxerspmov amongst Jewish writers, and the strict 
propitiatory sense in which it was used by the Hellenistic Jews, I deem 
this passage from Josephus decisive; and I have but little hesitation in 
defying the utmost ingenuity of Socinian exposition to do away the force 
of its application to the subject before us. Michaelis, in p. 179, remarks 
that “in Rom. iii. 25, trazeripioy has been taken by some in the sense of 
mercy-seat, but that Kypke has properly preferred the translation propt- 
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NO. XXVII.—ON THE TEXTS DESCRIBING CHRIST’S DEATH 
AS A SACRIFICE FOR SIN. 


Pace 45. (¢)—Isai. liii, 5—8. Matt. xx. 28. xxvi. 28. 
Mark x. 45. Acts viii. 32, 33. Rom. iii. 24, 25. iv. 25. v. 6— 
BOT Corl yi Tienes Corrve el, Bphy ie 77> ColsieiT4. 
1 Tim. ti.'6.* Heb. i. 3. i'17. ix. 12-28. x. 10. 14. 18.1 
Pet. i. 18,19. 1 John iv. 10. Rev. v. 9—12. xiii. 8.—All 
which, and several other passages, speak of the death of Christ 
in the same sacrificial terms that had been applied to the sin 
offerings of old. So that they who would reject the notion of 
Christ’s death, as a true and real sacrifice for sin, must refine 
away the natural and direct meaning of all these passages: or, 
in other words, they must new model the entire tenor of Scrip- 
ture language, before they can accomplish their point. 

Dr. Priestley, indeed, although he professes (Theol. Rep. 
vol. i. p. 125.) to collect “azn the texts in which Christ is 
represented as a sacrifice, either expressly, or by plain reference,” 
has not been able to find so many to this purpose as have been 
here referred to. After the most careful research, he could dis. 
cover but avery few ; and of these he remarks, that “ the greater 
part are from one Hpistle, which is allowed in other respects 
to abound with the strongest figures, metaphors, and allegories :” 
and these being rejected, “ the rest,” he says, “are too few to bear 
the very great stress that has been laid upon them :”—and thus 
they are all discarded with one sweeping remark, that they carry 
with them the air of figure, and that had Christ’s death been 
considered as the intended antitype of the sacrifices under the 
law, this would have been asserted in the fullest manner, and 
would have been more frequently referred to. We are here fur- 
nished with an instance of the most expeditious and effectual 
method of evading the authority of Scripture.-—First, overlook 


TIATORY SacRIFice.” Michaelis was surely no superficial nor bigoted ex- 
positer of holy writ. 
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a considerable majority, and particularly of the strongest texts, 
that go to support the doctrine you oppose; in the next place 
assert, that, of the remainder, a large proportion belongs to a 
particular writer, whom you think proper to charge with meta- 
phor, allegory, &c. &c.: then object to the residue, as too few 
on which to rest any doctrine of importance: but, lest even 
these might give some trouble in the examination, explode them 
at once with the cry of figure, é&c. &c.—T his is the treatment 
that Scripture too frequently receives from those who choose to 
call themselves rational and enlightened Commentators. 

There are two texts, however, on which Dr. Priestley has 
thought fit to bestow some critical attention, for the purpose of 
showing that they are not entitled to rank even with those few 
that he has enumerated, as bearing a plausible resemblance to 
the doctrine in question. From his reasoning on these, we shall 
be able to judge what the candour and justice of his criticisms 
on the others would have been, had he taken the trouble to pro- 
duce them. The two texts are, Isai. hi. 10., When thou shalt 
make his soul an offering for sin: and 2 Cor. v. 21., He 
made him sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him. 

Against the first he argues from the disagreement in the ver- 
sions, which, he observes, may lead us to suspect some corrup- 
tion in our present copies of the Hebrew text. Our translation, 
he says, makes a change of person in the sentence—HE hath 
put him to grief—when tHov shalt make his soul an offer- 
ing for sin, HE shall see his seed, &c.,; in which, he adds, it 
agrees with no ancient version whatever. In the next place, 
he asserts, that the Syriac alone retains the sense of our trans- 
lation; and at the same time remarks that ¢his version of the 
Old Testament is but of little authority. He then gives the 
reading of the clause by the Seventy and the Arabic, If ye 
offer a sacrifice for sin, your Soul shall see a long-lived 
offspring. He concludes with the Chaldee paraphrase of Jona- 
than, which is different from all. And from the whole he draws 
this result, that the uncertainty as to the true reading of the 
original must render the passage of no authority. (Theol. Rep. 
vol. i. p. 127.) 
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But the real state of the case is widely different from this 
representation: for, 1. our translation does not absolutely pro- 
nounce upon the change of person, so as to preclude an agree- 
ment with the ancient versions. 2. The Syriac is not the only 
version that retains the sense of ours, the Vulgate, which Dr. 
P. has thought proper to omit, exactly corresponding in sense. 
3. The Syriac version of the Old ‘l'estament, so far from being 
of little authority, is of the very highest. 4. The concur- 
rence of the LX X and the Arabic is not a joint, but a single 
testimony, inasmuch as the Arabic is known to be little more 
than a version of the LX X,* and, consequently, can lend no 
farther support, than as verifying the reading of the LXX, at 
the time when this version was made: and that it does not 
even authenticate the reading of the LXX at an early day, 
may be collected from the Prolegom. of Walton, and Kenni- 
colt’s State of the Hebr. Text, as referred to in the note below. 
5. The Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan is remarkable (as 
Bishop Lowth states in his Prelim. Dissert.) “for a wordy, 
allegorical explanation,” so that an exactness of translation is 
not here to be expected. And, lastly, the apparent differences 
of the versions may be explained by, and fairly reconciled to, 
the present reading of the Hebrew text. 

These several points will be best explained, by beginning 
with the last. 'The state of the Hebrew text, as it stands in all 
our present Bibles, (at least in such of them as I have consulted, 
viz. Walton’s Polyglot, Michaelis, Houbigant, Kennicott, Doe- 
derlein, &c., and scarcely undergoing any variation, however 
minute, from the prodigious variety of copies examined by Ken- 
nicott and De Rossi,) is as follows, Axash WHS) OOS DOW ON 
pian ts yar. Now these words, as they stand, manifestly 
admit of a two-fold translation, according as the word p> is 
considered to be of the second person masculine, or the third 
person feminine,—viz. when rHou shalt make his soul an 


* See Bishop Lowth’s Preliminary Dissert. to his Translation of Isaiah 
~—and Walton’s Polyglot Prolegom. 15.—also Kennicott’s State of the 
Hebr. Text, vol. ii, pp. 453, 454, 
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offering for sin, or, when u1s sout shall make an offer- 
ing for sin: and though, with Ludovicus de Dieu, our pre- 
sent translation of the Bible has followed the former in the 
text, yet has it, with Cocceius, Montanus, Junius and 'T'remel- 
lius, Castellio, and almost every other Jearned expositor of the 
Bible, retained the latter, inserting it in the »argin, as may be 
seen in any of our common Bibles. It deserves also to be 
remarked, that, in the old editions of our English Bible, (see 
Matthewe’s, Cranmer’s or the Great Bible,and Taverner’s, 
-—see also the Bibles in the time of Elizabeth, viz. the Geneva 
and Bishops’ Bibles, and the Doway,—see all, in short, that pre- 
ceded James’s translation,) this latter reading is the only one that 
is given: and it should be observed, (see Newcome’s Historic. 
View, p. 105.) that one of the rules prescribed to the translators 
employed in the last named version, which is the one now in 
use, was,— that where a Hebrew or Greek word admitted of 
two proper senses, one should be expressed in the context, and 
the other in the margin.” ‘Thus it appears, that Dr. Priestley 
must have glanced his eye most cursorily, indeed, upon our 
English translation, when he charges it so peremptorily with 
the abrupt change of person. 

Again, this very translation, which, beside the older expositors 
above referred to, has the support of Vitringa and Bishop 
Lowth, and is perfectly consistent with the most accurate and 
grammatical rendering of the passage in question, agrees suffi- 
ciently with the qncient versions. In sense there is no dif- 
ference, and whatever variation there is in the expression may 
be satisfactorily accounted for from a farther examination of the 
original. ‘Thus, in the Vulgate it is rendered, When he shall 
make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see, &c. — and in 
the Syriac, the penalty of sin «as laid upon his soul, (i. e. in 
other words, his soul is made an offering for sin,) that he 
might see, &c. Now the first is a literal translation of the 
Hebrew, if, only, instead of phipm be read pyym,* which we 


* Doederlein translates as if the word were "15, vbz vitam suam, ut 
piaculum, interposuerit ; and adds, that the book Sohar (Parascha 3%") 
particularly warns us that it is so to be read, not B°!- 
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may readily suppose some copies of the Hebrew to have done, 
without introducing the smallest uncertainty mtothe text. The 
second will also be found a literal version; if for D>ymM be read 
me, which may be taken passively, shall be made. Now it 
appears from Kennicott’s various readings, that one MS. sup- 
ports this reading. But there is a remark on this head made 
by Houbigant, (which has been overlooked both by Bishop 
Lowth, and the commentator on Isaiah who has succeeded 
him,)* that seems to deserve considerable notice. ‘The word,” 
he says, ‘should be pwn, in the passive voice: for that, as 
Morinus observes, the Jews, before the vowel points Were intro- 
duced, were used to mark the passive by the letter 1 mterposed ; 
and that here, this Chaldaism had been allowed to remain by 
the transcriber.” — See Houbigant in loc. 

Again, with respect to the LX -X version of this passage, (for 
as to the Arabic, it need not be taken into account, for the 
reasons before stated,) the difference between it and the Jast 
mentioned translation is' not so great, as on the first view might 
appear. It is true, the reading of the LXX, as given in our 
Polyglot, is éav daze, if ye’ offer : but it is remarked by Bishop 
Lowth, that some copies of the LX X read ddr, shall be of- 
fered : which agrees exactly with the Syriac. Indeed, as Mr. 
Dodson very properly observes, 2a7«: may be considered the true 
reading of the LX.X, not only on the authority of Clemens R. 
and Justin, who read it so; but also from‘ the custom, which 


* Mr. Dodson was here’ intended, as being the only person, who (at the 
date of the first publication of this work) had given to the public a version 
of Isaiah later than that of Bishop Lowth. But the observation equally 
applies to Bishop Stock, who has given the latest translation of the Prophet, 
and who has in like manner overlooked this‘remark : for whilst’ he renders 
the word in a passive sense, [f his life shall Bx Mabe a trespass-offering, 
he assigns for it a wrong reason ; deriving the passive signification from a 
supposed reflective import of the verb — should be made, or (he says) 
should render itseLF ; forgetting, that, if this latter sense belonged to the 
verb, it would have been given in the form HMithpahel, which clearly is 
not that of the verb ow p.— Dathe’s translation of the passage is decisive 
for the passive signification of the verb: Quods: vita ejus ut sacrificium 
pro peccatis oblata fuerit. 
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prevails in Greek MSS. of writing ¢ instead of «. This prac- 
tice is noticed by Wotton, in his edition of Clenv. Ft. (p. 142.) 
on the words xporperete nmas tx’ aiz@, and is well known to 
all who are conversant in Greek MSS., as obtaining not only at 
the termination of words, as in the instance taken from Cle- 
mens, but in all parts of the word indifferently. This reading 
is likewise approved by Capellus.* Thus far, then, (and this, 
it is to be noted, is the most important clause in the passage, ) 
the disagreement between the LX X and the other ancient ver- 
sions is done away. ‘That it differs both from them and the 
Hebrew text, in some other parts of the sentence, must be 
allowed; but that from an extensive collation of the several 
MSS. (which has now happily been at length undertaken.) 
even these differences may yet be removed, there is much reason 
to expect. ‘The confirmation of the present reading of the Sep- 
tuagint by the Arabic version, is by no means an argument 
against this; as that version is not above 900 years old, and 
may, therefore, have been derived from copies of the Septuagint, 
not the most perfect. Besides, it deserves to be remarked, that 
Bishop Lowth (Prelim. Duss.) pronounces the Septuagint 
version of Isaiah to be inferior to that of any other book in the 
Old Testament; and, in addition to this, to have come down 
to us in a condition exceedingly incorrect. _ 

Upon the whole, then, since the present state of the Hebrew 
text has been shown to agree with the Syriac, the Vulgate, (both 
of which, it should be noted, were taken from the Hebrew,— 
one in the first, the other in the fourth century,) with our Eng- 
lish translation, and, in a material part, even with the LXX, 
we may judge with what fairness Dr. Priestley’s rejection of the 
present text, on the ground of the disagreement of the transla- 
tions with it and with each other, has been conducted. His 


* “ Aliquando diversitas citationis a LXX posita est in diversa lectione 
variantium Codd. Grecorum tov LXX: ut Esa. lili. 10., editio Sixtina 
wiv LXX habet, tay dive wept duapries, st dederitis pro peccato, que 
corrupta est lectio. At Justinus cum quibusdam codicibus habet, ev 
Sires, si datus fuerit, que genuina est lectio respondens Hebreo.” Cri- 
tica Sacra, Ludov. Capel. pp. 529, 530. 
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omission of the Vulgate; his overlooking the marginal transla- 
tion of our present, and the text of our older English Bibles, and 
pronouncing peremptorily on their contents in opposition to both ; 
his stating the Arabic as a distinct testimony, concurring with 
the LX X; and his assertion, that the Syriac version of the Old 
Testament is confessed to be of little authority, when the direct 
contrary is the fact, it being esteemed by all biblical scholars as 
of the very highest ;— and all this done to darken and discard 
a part of holy writ,—cannot but excite some doubt as to the 
knowledge, or the candour, of the critic. 

With respect to the Syriac version, Bishop Lowth, in his 
Prelim. Dissert., thus expresses himself. After describing the 
Chaldee paraphrase of Jonathan, which he states to have been 
made about or before the time of our Saviour, he says, “The 
Syriac stands next in order of time, but 1s superior to the Chal- 
dee in usefulness and authority, as well in ascertaining, as in 
explaining, the Hebrew text: it is a close translation of the 
Hebrew, into a language of near affinity to it: it is supposed to 
have been made as early as the first century.” — Doctor Ken- 
nicott also (State of the Hebr. Text, vol. ii. p. 355.) speaks in 
the strongest terms of this version, “ which,” he says, “ being 
very literal and very ancient, is of inestimable value :” —he 
concludes it to have been “made about the end of the first cen- 
tury, and that it might consequently have been made from 
Hebrew MSS. almost as old as those which were before trans- 
lated into Greek:” and he, of course, relies on it for many of 
the most ancient and valuable readings. The language of De 
Rossi is, if possible, still stronger. “Versio hee antiquissima 
ordinem ipsum verborum sacri textus et literam presse sectatur; 
et ex versionibus OMNIBUS antiquis purior ac fenacior habe- 
tur.” (Var. Lect. Vet. Test. Proleg. p. xxxii.) Dathe, also, 
both in his preface to the Syriac Psalter, and in his Opuscula, 
pronounces in the most peremptory terms in favour of the fide- 
lity and the high antiquity of the Syriac Version. In the latter 
work, particularly, he refers to it as a decisive standard by which 
to judge of the state of the Hebrew text in the second century. 
Dath. Opuse. Coll. a Rosenm. p.171. In this high estimate 
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of the Syriac* Version these great critics but coincide with the 
suffrages of Pocock, Walton, and all the most learned and pro- 
found Hebrew scholars, who in general ascribe it to the Aposto- 
lic age.— (See Pocock. prof. Micah, and Walton’s Prole- 
gom. 13.)—Dr. Prigestury, however, has said, that “it is 
confessed to be of little authority !”—-I have dwelt much too 
long upon this point: but it is of importance that the reader 
should know what reliance is to be placed on the knowledge, 
and what credit is to be given to the assertions, of a writer, 
whose theological opinions have obtained no small degree of 
circulation in the sister island, and whose confident assumption 
ef critical superiority, and loud complaints against the alleged 
backwardness of divines of the Established Church in biblical 
investigation; might draw the unwary reader into an implicit 
admission of his gratuitous positions. 

I come now to examine his objections against the second 
text—He made him sin for us, who knew no sin, that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in him.—In this 
passage, the word emapria, which is translated sin, is con- 
sidered by Hammond, Le Clerc, Whitby, and every respectable 
Commentator, to mean a sin offering or sacrifice for sin: 


* Although I ami only here concerned with the Syriac Version of the 
Old Testament, yet I catinot omit the opportunity of noticing a judicious 
and satisfactory defence of the high antiquity of what is called the Old 
Syriac Version of the New Testament, lately given to the public by Dr. 
Laurence. That this version (or the Peshito; as it is usually named for 
distinection,) was the production of the Apostolic age, or at least of that 
which immediately succeeded, had been the opinion of the most eminent 
critics both in early and modern times. The very learned J. D. Michaelis 
has maintained the same opinion, in his Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, vol. ii. pp. 29-38. But in this he has not reeeived the support of his 
English annotator, Dr. Marsh, who contends that we have no sufficient 
proof of the existence of this Version at a period earlier than the fourth 
century : ibid. pp. 551—554. Dr. Laurence, has, however, clearly shown, 
that Dr. Marsh’s objections are not formidable, and has treated the subject 
in such a manner as to evince that the alleged antiquity of the Version 
stands upon the strongest grounds of probability. See Laurence’s Dissert. 
upon the Logos, pp. 67—74. 
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it is so translated expressly by Primate Newcome in his new 
Version. That this is the true meaning of the word, will 
readily be admitted, when it is considered that this is the appli- 
cation of it in the Hebrew idiom; and that Jews, translating 
their own language into Greek, would give to the latter the 
force of the corresponding words in the former. And that they 
have done so, is evident from the use of the word through the 
entire of the Greek version of the Old Testament, to which 
the Apostles, when speaking in Greek, would naturally have 
adhered. Dr. Middleton, in his answer to Dr. Bentley, re- 
marks, that “the whole New Testament is written in a lan- 
guage peculiar to the Jews; and that the idiom is Hebrew or 
Syriac, though the words be Greek.” Michaelis also says, 
“ The language of the New Testament is so intermixed with 
Hebraisms, that many native Greeks, might have found it diffi- 
cult to understand it.” (Introd. to N. T’ vol. i. p. 100.) Lu- 
dovicus Capellus (in speaking of the Greek translators of the 
Old ‘Testament, whose style he says is followed by the writers 
of the New,) asks the question, “ Quis nescit, verba quidem 
esse Greeca, at phrases et sermonis structurum esse Hebreeam ?” 
(Crit. Sacr. p. 522.) And Dr. Campbell, in his Preliminary 
Dissertations, pronounces, almost in the words of Capellus, 
“The phraseology is Hebrew, and the words are Greek.”* 


* Ernesti affirms, “Stilus Novi Testamenti recte dicatur Hebrao- 
grecus.” See p. 82. Inst. Interp. Nov. Test. Indeed the observations 
of this writer (pp. 73—88.) are particularly worthy of attention. If the 
reader should be desirous to see this curious and interesting subject.of the 
style of the New Testament fully and satisfactorily handled, I refer him 
to the last named work; also to Michaelis’s fourth chapter on the Lan- 
guage of the New Testament (Introduction, &c. vol. i. pp. 97—200.) 
and particularly to Dr. Campbell’s first and second Preliminary Disserta- 
tions to the Four Gospels, &c. At the same time, I must differ widely 
from Dr. Campbell, when he refers (as he does in p. 20. vol. i.) to the 
Bishop of Gloucester’s Doctrine of Grace, for the best refutation of the 
objections against the inspiration of Scripture derived from the want of 
classic purity in its language. I would on the contrary, direct the rea- 
der’s attention to the Dissertation on the Principles of Human Eloquence, 
in which the bold paradoxes of the Bishop are set aside, and the argu- 
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The justice of these observations, as applying particularly to the 
expression in the present text, is evinced in numerous instances, 


ment placed upon a sound and legitimate basis, by the learned Dr. Thomas 
Leland, formerly a Fellow of this University. 

The Bishop, it is well known, had held, that the want of purity in the 
writings of the New Testament supplies in itself a proof of their dwine 
original; and had defended this position upon reasons nearly subversive 
of every just notion of the nature of human eloquence. Dr. Leland, on 
the contrary, with a due regard to the principles of eloquence, of taste, 
and of common sense, and in the direct maintenance of them all against 
the attacks of this formidable assailant, more discreetly and successfully 
contended for the truth of this proposition, that “‘ whatever rudeness of 
style may be discoverable in the writings of the New Testament, it can 
afford neither proof nor presumption that the authors were not divinely in- 
spired.” See p. 97., or rather, indeed, the whole of the judicious discussion 
from p. 88. to p- 118. of the Dissertation. This drew forth a reply in 
defence of the Bishop, which was distinguished more for point and 
sarcasm than for ingenuity and strength. Suspicion early fixed upon Dr. 
Hurd as the author. The letters of Warburton and Hurd lately published, 
prove the suspicion to have been just. It appears, also, that Warburton 
himself took considerable pains to have the pamphlet printed and circu- 
lated in Ireland (Letters, &c. pp. 352. 354.,) in the confident expectation, 
that the Irish Professor would be completely put to silence. The effect, 
however, was otherwise. The Professor returned to the charge with 
renovated vigour; and by a reply, distinguished by such ability as proved 
to the opposite party the inexpediency of continuing the contest, closed 
the controversy. How complete, in the public opinion, was Dr. Leland’s 
triumph over both his mitred opponents, may easily be collected from the 
fact, that, however anxious to give extended circulation to the castigatory 
Letter before it received an answer, they both observed a profound 
silence upon the subject ever after; and that the Letter to Dr. Leland, 
remaining unacknowledged by the author, was indebted for its farther pub- 
licity to the very person against whom it was directed, who deemed it 
not inexpedient, in a new edition of his tracts, to give it a place between 
the Dissertation which caused it and the defence which it occasioned. 
The critical decisions of the day were decidedly in favour of Dr. Leland. 
A late Review pronounces, that Leland, “in the opinion of all the world, 
completely demolished his antagonist.” (Hdind. Rev. vol. xiii. p. 358.) 
The Critical Reviews for July and November, 1764, and April, 1765, 
contain some masterly pieces of criticista upon the Dissertation and the 
Letter. Butinno work is there a more striking or more honourable testi- 
mony borne to Dr. Leland’s superiority in this controversy, than in that 
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adduced by Hammond and Whitby in loc. And to this very 


text the passage from Isaiah, which has just been discussed, 


which is entitled Tracts by Warburion and a Warburtonian ; particularly 
in the Dedication and Preface prefixed to the Two Tracts, which the 
eloquent editor describes as ‘‘ Children, whom thet parents were afraid 
or ashamed to acknowledge,” and which he therefore (compassionately, 
it certainly cannot be said) determines to present to the public notice. 
Of these Two Tracts, Dr. Hurd’s well known Letter to Dr. Jortin, On 
the Delicacy of Friendship, is one, and his Letter to Dr. Leland, is the 
other: and on the subject of these tracts; by which, it is added, Warbur- 
ton was most extravagantly flattered, Leland most petulantly insulted, and 
Jortin most inhumanly vilified, severe justice is inflicted upon the author, 
by the indignant vindicator of the two respectable characters that had been 
so unworthily attacked. General opinion has long appropriated this 
publication to a name of no mean note in the republic of Letters. Un: 
doubtedly the vigour of conception, the richness of imagery, and the 
splendour of diction, displayed in those parts of the work which the Editor 
claims as his own, are such as must reflect honour upon any name. At 
the same time, it is much to be lamented, that talents and attainments of 
so hich an order, as manifestly belong to the writer, should have been 
devoted to purposes so little congenial with the feelings of benevolence : 
and that the same spirit, which pressed forward with such generous ardour 
to cast the shield over one reputation, should direct the sword with such 
fierce hostility against another, and exult in inflicting the very species of 
wound which it was its highest glory to repel. 

The eulogium pronounced upon Dr. Leland I here seize the opportunity 
of extracting from this performance. It is sketched by the hand of a 
master, and is too creditable to the memory of the individual, to be passed 
over by any one who takes an interest in what relates either to the man, 
or to the University of which he was an ornament. ‘Of Leland, my 
opinion is not, like the Letter-writer’s, founded upon hearsay evidence ; 
nor is it determined solely by the great authority of Dr. Johnson, who 
always mentioned Dr. Leland with cordial regard and with marked respect. 
It might, perhaps, be mvidious for me to hazard a favourable decision upon 
his History of Ireland; because the merits of that work have been dis- 
puted by critics; some of whom are, I think, warped in their judgments 
by literary, others by national, and more, I have reason to believe, by per- 
sonal prejudices. But I may with confidence appeal to Writings which 
have long contributed to public amusement, and have often been honoured 
by public approbation: to the Life of Philip, and to the Translation of 
Demosthenes, which the Letter-writer professes to have not read,—to the 
judicious Dissertation upon Eloquence, which the Letter-writer did vouch- 
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bears an exact correspondence: for, as in that his soul, or life, 
was to be made Dw, emapric, or as the L.XX render it, rept 


safe to read, before he answered it,—to the spirited Defence of that 
Dissertation, which the Letter-writer, probably, has read, but never 
attempted to answer. The Life of Philip contains many curious re- 
searches in the principles of Government established among the leading 
states of Greece: many sagacious remarks on their intestine discords : 
many exact descriptions of their most celebrated characters, together with 
an extensive and correct view of those subtle intrigues, and those ambi- 
tious projects, by which Philip, at a favourable crisis, gradually obtained an 
unexampled and fatal mastery over the Grecian Republics. In the Trans- 
lation of Demosthenes Leland unites the man of taste with the man of 
learning, and shows himself to have possessed, not only a competent 
knowledge of the Greek language, but that clearness in his own concep- 
tions, and that animation in his feelings, which enabled him to catch the 
real meaning, and to preserve the genuine spirit, of the most perfect ora- 
tor that Athens ever produced. Through the Dissertation upon Eloquence, 
and the Defence of it, we see great accuracy of erudition, great perspicu- 
ity and strength of style, and above all, a stoutness of judgment, which, in 
traversing the open and spacious walks of literature, disdained to be led 
captive either by the sorceries of a self-deluded visionary, or the decrees 
of a self-created despot.” Tracts by Warburton and a Warburtoman, pp. 
193, 194.—In the very year, in which these observations on Dr. Leland’s 
literary character were given to the public, three volumes of his Sermons 
issued from the Dublin press; and, though posthumous, and consequently 
not touched by the finishing hand of the author, they exhibit a specimen 
of pulpit eloquence, not unworthy of the Translator of Demosthenes and 
the Historian of Ireland. ‘To these Sermons there is prefixed a brief, but 
interesting and well-written life of the author, from which it appears, that 
the amount of his literary productions exceeded what have been here 
enumerated.—The extract which I have made from the Tracts, (although 
I do not accede to its justice in every particular, being disposed to attribute 
somewhat less to the Translation of Demosthenes and a vast deal more to 
the History of Ireland,) I could not deny myself the gratification of no- 
ticing, in connexion with the name of Leland; not only as being highly 
creditable to the memory of a distinguished member of the University with 
which I am myself so closely connected ; but as supplying one of the few 
instances, in which a provincial writer of this part of the empire has ob- 
tained due honour in the sister country.—In concluding this long note, 
which has been almost exclusively dedicated to Dr. Leland, I cannot for- 
bear asking the question, to what it is to be ascribed, that, in a recent Lon- 
don edition of his Translation of the Orations of Demosthenes (viz. 1806,) 
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apaptiag, @ Sin offering,” so here Christ is said to have been 
made cpupric, a sin offering ; and for us, as it must have 
been from what is immediately after added, that HE knew no 
sin. For the exact coincidence between these passages, 
Vitringa (Isai. liii. 10.) deserves particularly to be consulted. 
Among other valuable observations, he shows, that epi 
amoprias, Umtp amaptias, ANd epaptia, are all used by the Greek 
writers among the Jews in the same sense. Several decisive 
instances of this, in the New Testament, are pointed out by the 
Schleusner, on the amapric. 

Now from this plain and direct sense of the passage in 2 Cor., 
supported by the known use of the word émuapré« in Scripture 
language, and maintained by the ablest Commentators on 
Scripture, Dr. Priestley thinks proper to turn away, and to seek 
ina passage of Romans (viii. 3.) to which this by no means 
necessarily refers, a new explanation, which better suits his 
theory, and which, as usual with him, substitutes a figurative, 
in place of the obvious and literal sense. ‘Thus, because in 
Romans, God is said to have sent kis Son in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, @v sposduurs capits dmaprias, he would infer, 
that, when in 2 Cor. God is said to have made him sin, it is 
merely meant that God had made him in the likeness of 
sinful flesh. Noris he content with this unwarrantable de- 
parture from the language of the text, but he would also insin- 
uate (Th. Rep. vol. i. p. 128.) that the words wep) apaprics, 
which occur in the text in Romans, and which, we have already 
remarked, are commonly used in Scripture language for a sin 
offering, and are so rendered in this place by Primate New- 
come, merely imply for ws, availing himself of our present 


his designation in the title is that of Fellow of Trinity College, Oxrorp’ 
Was the translation of the Greek orator supposed too good to have come 
from Ireland? or was it imagined, that the knowledge of its true origin 
would diminish the profits of its circulation. 

* In reference probably to the very words in this passage it is, that our 
Saviour declares (Matt. xx. 28.) that he gave civ puggiv avrou avrpoy ayo? 


morruy, or, aS 'St. Paul afterwards expresses it, (1 Tim. ii. 6,) avriaucpoy 
Uptp Wavray. ; 


iSO THE WORD KATAAAATH, 


version, which translates the words, for sin. Such vague and 
uncritical expositions of Scripture may serve any purpose, but 
the cause of truth. I have already dwelt longer upon them 
than they deserve, and shall now dismiss them without farther 
remark, 


NQ. XXVIII.—ON THE WORD KATAAAATH, TRANSLATED 
ATONEMENT, IN ROM. v. II. 


Pace 45. (4)—The word zaraaanyy, which is here translated 
atonement, it is remarked by Sykes, (On Redemp. pp. 56.201.) 
and H. Taylor, (B. Mord. p. 807.) and others who oppose the 
received doctrine of the atonement, should not have been sa 
rendered, but should have heen translated reconciliation. ‘The 
justice of this remark Ido not scruple to admit. The use 
of the verb and participle in the former verse seems to require 
this translation. And this being the single passage in the New 
‘Testament, in svhich it is so rendered, (being elsewhere uniform- 
ly translated reconciling, or reconciliation, Rom. xi. 15. 2 Cor. 
vy. 18, 19.) and being no where used by the LXX in speaking 
of the legal atonements, and, moreover, there being an actual 
impropriety in the expression, wE have RECEIVED" the atone- 
ment, | feel no difficulty in adopting this correction. 

But whilst I agree with these writers, in the use of the word 
reconciliation in this passage, I differ from them entirely in 
the inference they would derive from it. "Their notion of recon- 
ciliation altogether excludes the idea of propitiation and atone- 
ment, as may be seen in Number XX, pp. 155, 156., whereas 
by these, it is manifest, both from the reason of the thing and 


—* Tt will be worth the while of those commentators, who contend (as 
we have noticed in Number XX.,) that the reconczliaton spoken. of in the 
New Testament means only our being reconciled to God, or laying aside 
our enmity against him,—-to consider in what sense we are said, in this 
passage, to haye RECEIVED the reconciliation. What rules of language 
can they adopt, who talk of a man’s recewing the laying aside of his own 
enmities? = ; 
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the express language of Scripture, that reconciliation is alone 
to be effected ; as is proved in the same Number. It deserves 
also to be remarked, that though the word atonement is not 
used in our version of the New Testament, except in the single 
instance already referred to, yet in the original, the same, or 
words derived from the same root, with that which the LX X 
commonly use when speaking of the legal atonement, are not 
unfrequently employed in treating of the death of Christ. Thus 
iAdrnone: and s:aarxouaet, which signify to appease, or make 
propitious, are almost always used by the LX-X for 5, which 
by translators is sometimes rendered to make atonement for, 
and sometimes to reconcile : and in Hebrews ii. 17. we find it 
said of our Lord, that he was a merciful and faithful high 
priest, to make reconciliation for (eis 73 iracxertas) the sins 
of the people ; and, again, he is twice, in 1 John, entitled 
iaarnds, a propitiation, &c. see Number X XVI. p. 165. Now 
in all these, the word atonement might with propriety have 
been used ; and, as the reconciliation which we have received 
through Christ was the effect of the atonement made for us by 
his death, which denote the former simply, (as xeraaarayy, and 
words derived from the same root,) may, when applied to the 
sacrifice of Christ, be not unfitly expressed by the latter, as con- 
taining in them its full import. 


NO, XXIX.—ON THE DENIAL THAT CHRIST’S DEATH Is 
DESCRIBED IN SCRIPTURE AS A SIN OFFERING. 


Pace 45. (° )—I have, in the page here referred to, adopted 
the very words of Dr. Priestley himself. (Theol. Rep. vol. i. 
p. 123.) Dr. Priestley, however, is far from admitting the 
death of Christ to be of the nature of a sin offering. That it 
is but compared in figure to that species of sacrifice, is all that 
he thinks proper to concede.—H. 'Taylor (Ben Mord. pp. 811- 
821.) contends strenuously, and certainly with as much inge- 
nuity as the case will admit, in support of the same point.— 
What has been urged, in Number X XVII. upon this head, 
will, however, I trust, be found sufficient. At all events, it 
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furnishes a direct reply to an argument used by the former of 
these writers, (Theol. Rep. vol. i. pp. 128, 129.) in which, for 
the purpose of proving that the “death of Christ was no proper 
sacrifice for sin, or the antitype of the Jewish sacrifices,” he 
maintains, that, “though the death of Christ is frequently men- 
tioned or alluded to by the Prophets, it is never spoken of as a 
sin offering :” and, to establish this position, he relies princi- 
pally on his interpretation of Isaiah lui, 10., which has been 
fully examined and refuted in the aforementioned Number. 

_In addition to what has been advanced, in that Number, 
upon the other text discussed in it, namely, 2 Cor. v. 21., I wish 
here to notice the observations of Dr. Macknight and Rosen- 
miller. The note of the former upon it is this: ““Apepriay, a 
sin offering. 'There are many passages in the Old Testament, 
where euaprie, sin, signifies a sin offering, Hoseaiy.8. They 
(the priests) eat up the sins (that is, the sin offerings) of my 
people.—In the New ‘Testament, likewise, the werd sin hath 
the same signification, Heb. ix. 26. 28. xii. 11.”—'T’o the same 
purport, but more at large, Pilkington, in his Remarks, &c. 
pp. 163, 164.— Rosenmiiller observes as follows: “‘Apaerfe, 
victima pro peccato, ut Hebr. oy Levit. vi. 2. apm et aap 
quod seepe elliptice ponitur pro hxon may, ut Ps. xl. 7. Exod. 
xxix. 14. pro quo LX_X usurpant rep} emaprias, sc. veie, Levit. 
v. 8, 9, 11. aliisque locis. Aliis abstractum est pro concreto, et 
subaudiendum est acre, PIO: @5 amapravovra troince, tractavit 
eum ut peccatorem ; se gessit erga eum, uti erga peccatorem. 
Sensus est idem.” 


NO. XXX.—-ON THE SENSE IN WHICH CHRIST IS SAID IN 
SCRIPTURE TO HAVE DIED FOR US. 


Pace 46. (*)—Dr. Priestley’s remarks on this subject deserve 
to be attended to, as they furnish a striking specimen of the 
metaphysical ingenuity, with which the rational expositors of 
the present day are able to extricate themselves from the shackles 
of Scripture language. Christ being frequently said in Scrip- 
ture to have died For us, he tells us that this is to be 
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interpreted, dying on our account, or for our benefit. 
“ Or if,” he adds, “ when rigorously interpreted, it should be 
found, that, if Christ had not died, we must have died, it is still 
however only consequentially so, and by no means properly 
and directly so, as a substitute for us; for if, in consequence 
of Christ’s not having been sent to instruct and reform the 
world, mankind had continued unreformed ; and the necessary 
consequence of Christ’s coming was his death, by whatever 
means, and in whatever manner it was brought about; it is 
plain that there was, in fact, no other alternative but his death 
or ours: how natural, then, was it, especially to writers ac- 
customed to the strong figurative expression of the East, to say 
that he died In oUR STEAD, without meaning it in a strict and 
proper sense !” Hist. of Cor. vol. i. p. 199. 

Here then we see, that, had the sacred writers every where 
represented Christ as dying in our stead, yet it would have 
amounted to no more than dying on owr account, or for our 
benefit, just as under the present form of expression. And thus 
Dr. Priestley has proved to us that 20 form of expression what- 
ever would be proof against the species of criticism which he has 
thought proper to employ: for it must be remembered, that the 
want of this very phrase, —-dying in our stead, —has been 
urged as a main argument against the notion of a strict propi- 
tiatory sacrifice in the death of Christ. ‘T'o attempt to prove, 
then, in opposition to those who use this argument, that, when 
Christ is said in Scripture to have died for us, it is meant that 
he died tnstead of us, must be, in this writer’s opinion, a waste 
of time; since, when this is accomplished, we are, in his judg- 
ment, only where we set out. As, however, there have been 
some who, not possessing Dr. Priestley’s metaphysical powers, 
have thought this acceptation of the word for, conclusive in 
favour of the received doctrine of atonement, and have there- 
fore taken much pains to oppose it, I may hope to be excused, 
if I deem it necessary to reply to these writers. 

Dr. Sykes, in his Essay on Redemption, and H. Taylor, 
in his Ben Mord. pp. 786, 787., have most minutely ex- 
amined all the passages, in the New Testament, in which the 
preposition for is introduced. And the result of their examina- 
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tion is, that, in all those passages which speak of Christ as having 
given himself for us, for our sins, having died for us, &c. the 
word for must be considered as on account of, for the benefit 
of, and not instead of. 'The ground upon which this con- 
clusion is founded, as stated by the latter, is this; that, “if the 
true doctrine be, that these things were done upon our account, 
or for our advantage, the word for will have the same sense in 
all the texts: but if the true doctrine be, that they were done 
insiead of; the sense of the word will not be the same in the 
different texts."—-But surely this furnishes no good reason, for 
deciding in favour of the former doctrine. ‘Fhe word for, or 
the Greek words @yz:, vxep, dra, wept, of which it is the transla- 
tion, admitting of different senses, may of course be differently 
applied, according to the nature of the subject; and yet the 
doctriné may remain unchanged. Thus it might be perfectly 
proper to say, that Christ suffered instead of us, although it 
would be absurd to say, that he suffered instead of our offences. 
It is sufficient if the different applications of the word carry a 
consistent meaning. 'T'o die instead of us, and to die on ac- 
count of our offences, perfectly agree. But this change of the 
expression necessarily arises from the change of the subject. 
And, accordingly, the same difficulty will be found to attach to 
the exposition proposed by these writers: since the werd for, 
interpreted on account of, 1. e. for the benefit of, cannot be ap- 
plied in the same sense in all the texts. For, although dying 
for our benefit is perfectly intelligible, dying for the benefit of 
our offences is no less absurd than dying instead of our 
offences. 

The only inference that could with justice have been drawn 
by these writers is, that the word, for, does not necessarily 
imply substitution in ali these passages, and that, therefore, it 
is not sufficient te lay a ground for the doctrine, which implies 
that substitution. But that, on the other hand, it is evident 
that it does not imply it in any, can by no means be contend- 
ed: the word xp, being admitted to have that force frequently 
in its commmon application ; as may be seen in Plato Conviv. 
p. 1197., and again, 1178., where awodvyoxery oxep is manifestly 
used for dying in stead, or place of another.—T hat the Greeks 
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were accustomed by this expression to imply a vicarious death, 
Raphelius on Rom. v. 8. directly asserts; and he produces 
several indisputable instances from Xenophon, in which owép 
and év7) have the force of substitution.* In like manner, (2 
Sam. xviii. 33.) when David saith concerning Absalom, tis 2am 
Toy Sevarev wow avty vod; there is clearly expressed David’s wish, 
that Ais death had gone instead of Absalom’s. 

But, indeed, this force of the word neither can be, nor is, dé- 


* Raphelius’s observations upon this subject are so valuable, that I ap- 
prehend his entire note will be acceptable to the critical reader. Rom. 
v. 8. “Yxrip nuciy dwibayre --- id est, avrt, loco, vice, nostra mortuus est, ut nos 
mortis poena liberaremur. Vzcarzam enim mortem hoc loquendi genere 
Greci declarant. Neque Socinianis, qui secus interpretantur, quenquam 
ex Grecis credo assensorém esse. Nostre sententia Xenophon adstipu- 
lature Nam cum Seuthes puerum formosum bello captum occidere vellet, 
Episthenes autem, puerorum amator, se pro illius morte deprecatorem 
preberet, rogat Seuthes Episthenem: "H xxt ence dv, 2’EmloGeves, “YTIEP 
TOYTOY ’AIMO@ANEIN; Vellesne, mi Episthénes, pRo Hoc Mori? Cum- 
que is nihil dubitaret pro pueri vita cervicem prebere, Seuthes vicissimn 
puerum interrogat, ei rxiceiey astray ANTI éxeivou; num hunc feriri PRO SE vel- 
let? De Exped. Cyri, &c. Et Hist. Gree. &c. Mperiv de 0 ‘Apnat- 
Axos, ootle mupéyorro immroy uxt ore wah dydpx dxtuov, ore eLéors auTh un orpxrevers 
O21, sroinzey ovTw Talta cuvTiuos wparrer bai, women ay aie roy YIIEP AYTOY 
"AIIOOANOYMENON zpobduas Cntoin. Quumque Agesilaus denunciasset 
Sore, ut, quicunque daret équum ét arma et péritum hominem, immunis 
esseta militia: effecit, ut hec non aliter magna celeritate facerent, atque 
si quis alacriter aliguem suo Loco moriturum quereret. De Venat. p.768. 
"Avriaoyos Tov warpos “YIIEPATIO@ANOQN,) Tocavrns truyev evurdias, Sore pdvos 
pirowarcp mepr trols “Eaanot dveyopevbnves. Antilochus PRO PATRE, mort. sese 
objiciens, tantum glorie consecutus est, ut solus apud Grecos amans 
patris appelletur. Et quid opus est aliis exemplis ? cum luculentissimum 
sit, Joh. xi. 50, ubi mortuus dicitur Salvator utp rod azod. Quod quale sit, 
mox exponitur, ive eh dnoy 7d Uvde eatayras. Raphelii Annot. tom. ii. pp. 
253, 254. 

How forcibly the word vmtp is felt to imply substitution, is indirectly ad- 
mitted in the strongest manner even by Unitarians themselves : the satis- 
faction manifested by Commentators of that description, whenever they 
ean escape from the emphatical bearing of this preposition, is strikingly 
evinced in their late Version of the New Testament. See their observa- 
tions on Gal. 1. 4. 
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nied by the writers alluded to. The actual application of the 
term, then, in the several passages in which Christ is said to 
have died for us, to have suffered for us, &c. is to be decided 
by the general language of Scripture upon that subject. And 
if it appears, from its uniform tenor, that Christ submitted him- 
self to suffering and death, that thereby we might be saved 
from undergoing the punishment of our transgressions, will it 
not follow, that Christ’s suffering stood in the place of ours, even 
though it might not be of the same nature, in any respect, 
with that which we were to have undergone ? 


NO. XXXI.—ON THE PRETENCE OF FIGURATIVE ALLUSION 
IN THE SACRIFICIAL TERMS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Pace 46. (¢)—On the whole of this pretence of figurative 
applications, whereby H. Taylor, (B. Mord.) Dr Priestley, and 
others, endeavour to escape from the plain language of Scrip- 
ture, it may be worth while to notice a distinction which has 
been judiciously suggested upon this subject, by Mr. Veysie. 
(Bampt. Lecture, Sermon 5.)—Figurative language, he says, 
does not arise from the real nature of the thing to which it is 
transferred, but only from the imagination of him who transfers 
it. Thus, a man, who possesses the quality of courage in an 
eminent degree, is figuratively called a lion ; not because the 
real nature of a lion belongs to him, but because the quality 
which characterizes this animal is possessed by him in an emi- 
nent degree: therefore the imagination conceives them as par- 
takers of one common nature, and applies to them one common 
name. Now, to suppose that language, if it cannot be literally 
interpreted, must necessarily be of the figurative kind here de- 
scribed, that is, applied only by way of allusion, is erroneous ; 
since there is also a species of language, usually called ana- 
logical, which, though not strictly proper, is far from being 
merely figurative : the terms being transferred from one thing 
to another, not because the things are similar, but because they 
are in similar relations. And the term thus transferred, he 
contends, is as truly significant of the real nature of the thing 
in the relation in which it stands, as it could be were it the prim- 
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itive and proper word. With this species of language, he ob- 
serves, Scripture abounds. 

And, indeed, so it must; for if the one dispensation was 
really intended to be preparatory to the other, the parallelism of 
their parts, or their several analogies, must have been such, as 
necessarily to introduce the terms of the one into the explana- 
tion of the other.—Of this Mr. V. gives numerous instances. 
I shall only adduce that which immediately applies to the case 
before us; viz. that of “the death of Christ being called, in 
the New Testament, a sacrifice and sin offering.” “ This,” 
says he, “is not as the Socinian hypothesis asserts, figuratively, 
or merely in allusion to the Jewish sacrifices, but analogically, 
because the death of Christ is to the Christian Church, what 
the sacrifices for sin were to the worshippers of the Taber- 
nacle :” (or, perhaps, it might be more correctly expressed, be- 
cause the sacrifices for sin were so apppointed, that they should 
be to the worshippers of the Tabernacle, what it had been 
ordained the death of Christ was to be to the Christian Church :) 
“ And accordingly, the language of the New Testament does 
not contain mere figurative allusions to the Jewish sacrifices, 
but ascribes a real and immediate efficacy to Christ’s death, 
an efficacy corresponding to that, which was anciently pre- 
duced by the legal sin offerings.” This view of the matter 
will, I apprehend, be found to convey a complete answer to all 
that has been said upon the subject, concerning figure, al- 
lusion, Kc. . 

Indeed some distinction of this nature is absolutely necessary. 
For under the pretence of figure, we find those writers, who 
would reject the doctrine of atonement, endeavour to evade the 
force of texts of Scripture, the plainest and most positive. — 
Thus Dr. Priestley (Hist. of Cor. vol. i. p. 214.) asserts, that 
the death of Christ may be called a sacrifice for sin, anda 
ransom ; and also that Christ may in general be said to have 
died in our stead, and to have berne our sins: and that 
figurative language even stronger than this may be used by 
persons who do not consider the death of Christ as having 
any tmmediaie relation to the forgiveness of sins, but be- 
lieve, only, that it was a necessary circumstance in the scheme 
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of the Gospel, and that this scheme was necessary to reform the 
world. — That, however, there are parts of Scripture which 
have proved too powerful even for the figurative solutions of 
the Historian of the Corruptions of Christianity, may be inferred 
from this remarkable concession. ‘In this then let us ac- 
quiesce, not doubting but that, though not perhaps at present, 
we shall in time be able, without any effort or straining, to 
explain all particular expressions in the apostolical epistles,” &c. 
(Hist. of Cor. vol. 1. p. 279.) — Here is a plain confession on 
the part of Dr. Priestley, that those enlightened theories, in 
which he and his followers exult so highly, are wrought out of 
Scripture only by effort and straining ; and that all the pow- 
ers of this polemic Procrustes have been exerted to adjust the 
apostolic stature to certain pre-ordained dimensions, and in some 
cases exerted in vain. 

The reader is requested to compare what has been here said, 
with what has been already noticed in Numbers I. and XIV,, 
on the treatment given to the authority of Scripture by Dr. 
Priestley and his Unitarian fellow-labourers. 


NO. XXXII.— ARGUMENTS TO PROVE THE SACRIFICIAT 
LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT FIGURATIVE, URGED 
BY H. TAYLOR AND DR. PRIESTLEY. 


Pacer 46. (")— The several arguments enumerated in the 
page referred to are urged at large, and with the utmost force 
of which they are capable, in the 7th Letter of Ben Morde- 
cav's Apology, by H. 'Taylor.— Dr. Priestley has also endea- 
voured to establish the same point, and by arguments not much 


dissimilar. Theol. Rep. vol. i. pp. 121—136. 
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NO. XXXIII.—ON THE SENSE ENTERTAINED GENERALLY 
BY ALL, AND MORE ESPECIALLY INSTANCED AMONGST 
THE JEWS, OF THE NECESSITY OF PROPITIATORY EX- 
PIATION. 


Pace 46. (1)— The last of the three arguments here re- 
ferred to is urged by H. Taylor (Ben Mord. pp. 784, 785. 797.) 
as applied particularly to the notion of vicarious sacrifice : but 
it is clear from the whole course of his reasoning, that he means 
it to apply to all sacrifice, of a nature properly expiatory ; that 
is, to all sacrifice in which, by the suffering and death of the 
victim, the displeasure of God was averted from the person for 
whom it was offered, and the punishment due to his offence re- 
mitted, whether the suffering of the victim was supposed to be 
strictly of a vicarious nature or not. 

‘The application of such a notion of sacrifice to the death of 
Christ, this writer ascribes to the engrafting of heathenish no- 
tions on Jewish customs; whereby the language of the Jews 
came to be interpreted by the customs and ceremonies of the 
heathen philosophers who had been converted to Christianity. 
Whether this notion be well founded, may appear from the 
examination of the origin of sacrifice, in the second of these 
Discourses, and from some of the Explanatory Dissertations 
connected with it. But it is curious to remark how Dr. Priest- 
ley and this author, whilst they agree in the result, differ in their 
means of arriving at it. ‘This author traces the notion of sacri- 
fice, strictly expiatory, to heathen interpretation. Dr. Priestley, 
on the contrary, asserts, that the Heathens had no idea whatever 
of such sacrifice. He employs almost one entire essay in the 
Theological Repository (vol, i. p. 400, &c.) in attempts to 
prove, that, in no nation, ancient or modern, has such an idea 
ever existed; and, as we have already seen in Number Y., he 
prononnces it to be the unquestionable result of an historical 
examination of this subject, that all, whether Jews or Heathens, 
ancient or modern, learned or unlearned, have been “equally 
strangers to the notion of expiatory sacrifice ; equally destitute 
of any thing like a doctrine of proper atonement.” To 
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pass over, at present, this gross contradiction to all the records of 
antiquity, how shall we reconcile this gentlemen to the other ? 
or, which is of greater importance, how shall we reconcile him 
to himself? For, whilst in this place he maintains, that neither 
ancient nor modern Jews ever conceived an idea of expiatory 
sacrifice, he contends in another, (ibid. p. 426.) that this notion 
has arisen from the circumstance, of the simple religion of Christ 
having been “ entrusted to such vessels, as were the Apostles :” 
“for,” adds he, “the Apostles were Jews, and had to do with 
Jews, and consequently represented Christianity in a Jewish 
dress,” — and this more particularly, “in the business of sacri- 
fices.” — Now, if the Jews had no notion whatever of expiatory 
sacrifice, it remains to be accounted for, how the clothing the 
Christian doctrine of redemption in a Jewish dress, could have 
led to this notion. It is true, he adds, that over the Jewish 
disguise, which had been thrown on this doctrine by the 
Apostles, another was drawn by Christians. But ifthe Jewish 
dress bore no relation to a doctrine of atonement, then the Chris- 
tian disguise is the only one. And thus the Christians have 
deliberately, without any foundation laid for them, either by 
Heathens or Jews, superinduced the notion of an expiatory 
sacrifice upon the simple doctrines of the Gospel: converting 
figuratwe language, into a literal exposition of what was 
known never to have had a real existence ! 

To leave, however, this region of contradictions, it may not 
be unimportant to inquire into the facts which have been here 
alleged by Dr. Priestley. And it must be allowed, that he has 
crowded into this one Essay as many assertions at variance 
with received opinion, as can easily be found, comprised in the 
same compass, on any subject whatever. He has asserted that 
no trace of any scheme of atonement, or of any requisite 
for forgiveness save repentance and reformation, is to be 
discovered either in the book of Job, or in the Scriptures of the 
ancient, or any writings of the modern Jews; or amongst the 
heathen world, either ancient or modern. — These assertions, 
as they relate: to Job, and the religion of the Heathens, have 
been already examined; the former in Number X-XIIL., the 
latter in Number V. An inquiry into his position, as it affects 
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the Jews, with some farther particulars concerning the practices 
of the Heathen, will fully satisfy us, as to the degree of reliance 
to be placed on this writer’s historical exactness. 
With respect to the sentiments of the ancient Jews, or, in other 
words, the sense of the Old Testament upon the subject, that 
being the main question discussed in these Discourses, especial- 
ly the second, no inquiry is in this place necessary: it will suffice 
at present to examine the writings of the Jews of later times ; 
and we shall find that these give the most direct contradiction 
to his assertions. He has quoted Maimonides, Nachmanides, 
Abarbanel, Buxtorf, and Isaac Netto, and concludes, with con- 
fidence that among the modern Jews no notion has ever existed 
“of any kind of mediation being necessary to reconcile the claims 
of justice with those of mercy ;” or, as he elsewhere expresses 
it, of “any satisfaction beside repentance being necessary to the 
forgiveness of sin.”. (Theol. Rep. vol. i. pp. 409—411.) — Now, 
in direct opposition to this, it is notorious, that the stated confes- 
sion made by the Jews, in offering up the victim in sacrifice, 
concludes with these words, Let this (the victim) be my ez- 
piation.* And this the Jewish writers directly interpret as 
meaning, “Let the evils, which in justice should have fallen 
on my head, light upon the head of the victim which I now 
offer.” Thus Baal Aruch says, “'That wherever the expres- 
sion, Let me be another's expiation, is used, it is the same as 
if it had been said, Let me be put in his room, that 1 may 
bear his guilt: and this again is equivalent to saying, Let 
this act, whereby I take on me his transgression, obtain 
for him his pardon.” In like manner, Solomon Jarchi (San- 
hedr. ch. 2.) says, “Let us be your expiation, signifies, 
Let us be put in your place, that the evil, which should have 
fallen upon you may all light on us: and in the same 
way Obadias de Bartenora, and other learned Jews, explain this 
formula. 
_ Again, respecting the burnt offerings, and sacrifices for sin, 
Nachmanides, on Levit. i. says, that “it was right, that the 
offerer’s own blood should be shed, and his‘ body burnt: but 


* See the form of confession in Maim. de Cult. Divin. de Veil. pp. 152, 153. 
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that the Creator, in his mercy, hath accepted this victim from 
him, as a vicarious substitute (F>7;4h,) and an atonement 
(4p5,) that its blood should be poured out instead of his blood 
and its life stand in place of his life.” R. Bechai also, in Lev. 
i, uses the very same language. Isaac Ben Arama, on Levi- 
ticus, likewise says, that “the offender, when he beholds the 
victim, on account of his sin, slain, skinned, cut in pieces, and 
burnt with fire upon the altar, should reflect, that thus he must 
have been treated, had not God in his clemency accepted this 
expiation for his life.” David de Pomis, in like manner, 
pronounces the victim, the vicarious substitute (> 7749) for 
the offerer. And Isaac Abarbanel affirms, in his preface to 
Levit., that “the offerer deserved that his blood should be pour- 
ed out, and his body burnt for his sins; but that God, in his 
clemency; accepted from him the victim as his vicarious sub- 
stitute (m>*\40,) and exrpiation (= p5,) whose blood was pour- 
ed out in piace of his blood, and its life given in licu of his 
life. | 

[ should weary the reader and myself, where I to adduce all 
the authorities on this point. Many more may. be found in 
Outram de Sacrificiis, pp. 251— 259. These, however, will pro- 
bably satisfy most readers, as to the fairness of the representation 
which Dr. Priestley has given of the notion entertained by 
modern Jews concerning the doctrine of atonement, and of their 
total ignorance of any satisfaction for sin, save only repentance 
and amendment. — One thing there is in this review, that can- 
hot but strike the reader, as it did me, with surprise: which is 
this, —that of the three writers of eminence among the Jewish 
Rabbis, whom Dr. Priestley has named, Maimonides, Abar- 
banel, and Nachmanides, the two last, as is manifest from the 
passages already cited, maintain in direct terms the strict no- 
tion of atonement : and though Maimonides has not made use 
of language equally explicit, yet on due examination it will 
appear, that he supplies a testimony by no means inconsistent 
with that notion. — Dr. Priestley’s method of managing the tes- 
timonies furnished by these writers will throw considerable light 
upon his mode of reasoning from ancient authors in support of 
his favourite theories. It will not then be time misemployed, to 
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follow him somewhat more minutely through his examination 
of them. 

He begins with stating, that Maimonides considered sacrifice to 
be merely a Heathen ceremony, adopted by the Divine Being 
into his own worship, for the gradual abolition of idolatry. This 
opinion, he says, was opposed by R. Nachmanides, and defend- 
ed by Aberbanel, who explains the nature of sacrifice, as offer- 
ed by Adam and his children, in this manner :—viz. “ They 
burned the fat and the kidneys of the victims upon the altar 
for their own inwards, being the seat” (not as it is erroneously 
given in Theol. Rep. as the seal) “of their intentions and pur- 
poses; and the legs of the victims for their own hands and feet ; 
and they sprinkled their blood, instead of their own blood and 
life ; confessing thatin the sight of God, the just Judge of things, 
the blood of the offerers should be shed, and their bodies burnt for 
their sins — but that, through the mercy of God, expiation was 
made for them by the victim being put in their place, by whose 
blood and life, the b'ood and life of the offerers were receemed. 
(Exordium Comment. in Levit. de Veil. pp. 291, 292.) Now it 
deserves to be noted, that Sykes, whose assistance Dr. Priestley 
has found of no small use in his attempts upon the received doc- 
trine of atonement, deemed the testimony of this Jewish writer 
conveyed in the above form of expression, so decisive, that with- 
out hesitation he pronounces him to have held the notion of a vi- 
- eartous substitute, in the strictest acceptation; (Hssay on Sacri- 
fices, pp. 121, 122.) and, that the sense of the Jewish Rabbis 
at large is uniformly in favour of atonement by strict vicarious 
substitution, he feels himself compelled to admit, by the over- 
bearing force of their own declarations, although his argument 
would have derived much strength from an opposite conclusion. 
(Ibid. pp. 149, 150. 157,158.) The same admission is made 
by the author of the Scripture Account of Sacrifices, Append. 
pp. 17, 18. notwithstanding that it is equally repugnant to the 
principles of hts theory. But after stating the passage last quc- 
ted, at full length, what is Dr. Priestley’s remark 7—That “ all 
thisis evidently figurative, the act of sacrificing being repre- 
sented as emblematical of the sentiments and language of the 
offerer.” And the argument by which he establishes this, is 

Vou. 1—25, 
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that “this writer could never think that an animal could make 
proper satisfaction for sin,’ &c. What then is Dr. Priestley’s 
argument ?— The modern Jews have never entertained an 
idea of any expiation for sin save repentance only ; for we are 
told by Abarbanel, that exrpiation was made for the offerer 
by the victim being put in his pluce ; and by this he did not 
mean, that the animal made expiation for the sin of the sacrifi- 
cer, because he could never think that an animal could make 
satisfaction for sin! Now might not this demonstration have 
been abridged to much advantage, aid without endangering 
in any degree the force of the proof, by putting it in this man- 
ner ?—— Aberbanel did hold, that by the sacrifice of an animal 
no expiation could be made for sin, for it is impossible that he 
could have thought otherwise. 

Complete as this proof is in itself, Dr. Priestley however does 
not refuse us still farther confirmation of his interpretation of 
this writer’s testimony. He tells us, that “he repeats the ob- 
servation already quoted from him, in a more particular account 
of sacrifices for sins committed through ignorance, such as ca- 
sual uncleanness, &c. in which no proper guilt could be con- 
tracted:” and that he also “considers sin offerings as fines, or 
mulcts, by way of admonitions not to offend again.” (Theol. 
Rep. vol. i. p. 410.) — Now, as to the former of these assertions, 
it is to be noted, that Abarbanel, in the passage referred to, is 
speaking of an error of the High Priest, which might be at- 
tended with the most fatal consequences by misleading the 
people, perhaps in some of the most essential points of their reli- 
gion. And as the want of sufficient knowledge, or of due con- 
sideration, in him who was to expound the law, and to direct 
the people to what was right, must be considered as a degree of 
audacity highly criminal, for which, he says, the offender deserv- 
ed to be punished with death, ignorance not being admissible 
in such a case as an excuse, therefore it was, that the sin offer- 
ing was-required of him, “the mercy of God accepting the sacri- 
fice of the animal in his stead, and appointing that in offering 
he should place his hands on the animal, to remind him that 
the victim was received as his (>> }4—) Vicarious substitute.” 


(De Veil. Exord. pp. 313—317.) “For the same reasons,” he 
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says, (p. 317.) “the same method was to be observed in the sin 
offering of the Sankedrim ;” and he adds also, (p. 325.) that 
‘in the case of an error committed by a private person, where- 
by he had fallen into any idolatrous practice, the sin offering 
appointed for him was to be of the same nature exactly, and the 
animal offered the same, as in the case of a similar error in the 
High Priest or the Prince: and for this reason, that although 
in all other offences the criminality of the High Priest or Prince 
exceeded that of a private individual, yet in this all were equal ; 
for the unity of the true God having been proclaimed to ali the 
people, at Sinai, no one was excusable in his ignorance of this 
fundamental truth.” * 

‘Thus the crimes of ignorance, of which this writer speaks ia 
the passages referred to, are evidently not of the nature repre- 
sented by Dr. Priestley, namely casual and accidental lapses, in 
which no proper guilt could be contracted : and consequently his 
argument, which, from the application of the same form of sacri- 
fice to these cases as to those in which guilt did exist, would infer, 
that in none was it the intention by the sacrifice to make ex- 
piation for transgression, must necessarily fall to the ground. 
Had Dr. Priestley, however, taken the pains to make himself 
better acquainted with the works of the writer, whose authority 
he has cited in support of his opinion, he would never have risk- 
ed the observations just now alluded to. He would have found, 
that, in the opinion of this, as well as of every other, Jewish 
writer of eminence, even those cases of defilement, which were 
involuntary, such as leprosy, child-bearing, &c. uniformly im- 
plied an idea of guilt. Thus Abarbanel, speaking of the case 
of puerpery in the 12th chapter of Leviticus, says, that “ with- 
out committing sin no one is ever exposed to suffering ; that it 
is a principle with the Jewish Doctors, that there is no pain 
without crime, and that, therefore, the woman who had en- 
dured the pains of child-birth was required to offer a piacular sa- 
crifice.” And again, on the case of the Leper in the 14th chap- 
ter of Leviticus, the same writer remarks, that the sin offering 


* Maimonides gives the same account of this matter.—See Mam. de 
Sacrif. De Veil. p. 116.; also, Moreh Nevochim, pp. 464, 465. 
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was enjoined, “because that the whole of the Mosaic religion 
being founded on this principle, that whatever befalls any 
human creature is the result of providential appointment, the 
leper must consider his malady as a judicial infliction for some 
transgression.” And this principle is so far extended by Mai- 
monides, (Moreh Nevochim, p. 38.) as to pronounce, that 
“even a pain so slight as that of a thorn wounding the hand 
and instantly extracted, must be ranked as a penal infliction by 
the Deity for some offence:” see also Clavering Annot. in 
Maim. De Penitentia, pp. 141, 142. Other Jewish writers 
carry this matter farther. Thus R. Bechai, on Levit. xii. 7., 
says, that “the woman after child-birth is bound to bring a sin 
offering, in expiation of that original taint, derived from the 
common mother of mankind, by whose transgression it was _ 
caused that the procreation of the species was not like the pro- 
duction of the fruits of the earth, spontaneous and unmixed 
with sensual feelings.” 

Whether these opinions of the Jewish Rabbis be absurd or 
otherwise, is a point with which I have no concern. The fact 
that such were their opinions, is all I contend for. And this I 
think will satisfy us respecting the competency of Dr Priestley, 
as an interpreter of their writings; when we find him thus ar- 
guing from the actual impossibility that they could hold an opi- 
nion, which they themselves expressly assert they did hold; 
and when we find him maintaining the rectitude of his theory 
by their testimony, whilst he explains their testimony by the 
unquestionable rectitude of his theory. This is a species of 
Logic, and a mode of supplying authorities from ancient writers, 
in which Dr. Priestley has been long exercised; as may abun- 
dantly appear, not only from several parts of these illustrations, 
but from the collection of very able and useful 'Tracts published 
by the late Bishop Horsley. , 

A few words more concerning the Rabbis.— Dr. Priestley 
endeavours to insinuate, as we have seen, p. 195., that “ Abar- 
banel considers sin offerings as fines or mulcts, by way of ad- 
monition not to offend again,” Now, whoever will take the 
trouble of consulting that writer himself, will find, that this sab- 
ardinate end of sacrifice is mentioned by him, only in connexion 
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with offences of the slightest kind, and amounting, at the most, 
to the want of a sufficient caution in guarding against the pos- 
sibility of accidental defilement. When this want of caution hag 
been on oceasions, and in stations so important, as to render it 
a high crime and capital offence, as in the case of the High 
Priest, the expression used is, that the offender deserves to be 
mulcted with death, but that the victim is accepted in his stead, 
&c. (De Veil. Abarb. Exord. pp. 313. 315.) Whether, then, 
the sin offering was intended to be considered by this writer 
merely as a fine, the reader will judge. Indeed Dr. Priestley 
himself has already proved that it was not ; inasmuch as he has 
asserted that he has represented sacrifices for sin as emblema- 
ticul actions. Now if they were solely emblematical actions, 
they could not have been fines: and if they were solely fines, 
they could not have been emblematical actions. But if the 
author, whilst he represented them as fines, considered them 
likewise as emblematical actions, then the circumstance of his 
having viewed them in the light of fines, is no proof that he 
might not likewise have considered them as strictly propitiatory. 
The introduction, therefore, of this remark by Dr. Priestley, is 
either superfluous or sophistical. 

The observations applied to Abarbane] extend with equal 
force to the opinions of Maimonides: for the former expressly 
asserts more than once, (Exord. Comment. in Levit. pp. 231. 
235.) that he but repeats the sentiments of the latter, on the 
import of the sacrificial rites. Nor will the assertion of Maimo- 
nides, (which has been much relied on by Sykes,) viz, that 
“repentance expiates all transgressions,” invalidate in any de- 
gree what has been here urged ; for it is evident, that, in the trea- 
tise on Repentance, in which this position is found, he is speak- 
ing in reference to the Jewish institutions, and endeavouring to 
prove, from the peculiar condition of the Jews since the des- 
truction of their temple, that repentance is the only remaining 
expedient for restoration to the divine favour: “since we have 
no longer a temple or altar, there remains no expiation for sins, 
but repentance only—and this will expiate all transgressions.” 
(Maim. De Penit. Clavering, p, 45.) And it seems to be 
with a view to prove ifs sufficiency, (now that sacrifice was no 
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longer possible, and to prevent the Jews, who had been used to 
attribute to the sacrifice the principal efficacy in their reconcilia- 
tion with God, from thinking lightly of that only species of 
homage and obedience which now remained,) that both here, 
andin his Moreh Nevochim, (p. 435.) he endeavours to repre- 
sent prayer and confession of sins, as at all times constituting a 
main part of the sacrificial service. But this by no means 
proves, that the sacrifice was not in his opinion expiatory ; on 
the contrary it clearly manifests his belief that it was; since it 
is only, because it was no longer possible for the Jews according 
to the Mosaic ordinances, that he considers it as laid aside: for 
if repentance and prayer were in themselves perfectly sufficient, 
then the reason assigned for the cessation of sacrifice, and the 
efficacy of repentance per se under the existing circumstances, 
would have been unmeaning. 

But this writer’s notion of the efficacy of repentance, and of 
the ceremonial rites, may be still better understood from the fol- 
lowing remarks. Speaking of the Scape-Goat, he says, (Moreh 
Nevochim, p. 494.) that “it was believed to pollute those that 
touched it, on account of the multitude of sins which it carried :” 
and of this goat he says again, (De Penit. pp. 44, 45.) that 
it expiated all the sins recounted in the Law; of whatever 
kind, with regard to him who had repented of those sins; but 
that with respect to him who had not repented, it expiated only 
those of a lighter sort:” and those sins of a lighter sort, he 
defines to be all those transgressions of the Law, against which 
excision is not denounced, So that, according to this writer, 
there were cases, and those not a few, in which repentance was 
not necessary to expiation. And again, that it was not in 
itself sujfficrent for expiation, he clearly admits, not only from 
his general notion of sacrifices throughout his works, but from 
his express declarations on this subject. He says, that with 
respect to certain offences, “‘ neither repentance, nor the day of 
expiation” {which he places on the same ground with repent- 
ance as to its expiatory virtue,) “have their expiatory effect, 
unless chastisement be inflicted to perfect the expiation.” And 
in one case, he adds, that ‘neither repentance followed by uni- 
form obedience, nor the day of expiation, nor the chastisement 
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inflicted, can effect the expiation, nor can the expiation be com- 
pleted but by the death of the offender.” (De Peenit. pp. A6, 47.) 

The reader may now be able to form a judgment, whether 
the doctrines of the Jewish Rabbis really support Dr. Priestley’s 
position,—that amongst the modern Jews no notion of any 
scheme of sacrificial atonement, or of any requisite for forgive- 
ness save repentance and reformation, has been found to have 
had existence. And I must egain remind him of the way in 
which the authorites of the Jewish writers have been managed 
by Dr. Priestley, so as to draw from them a testimony apparently 
in his favour. The whole tribe of Rabbinical authors, who 
have, as we have seen, in the most explicit terms avowed the 
doctrine of atonement, in the strictest sense of the word, are 
passed over without mention, save only Nachmanides, who is 
but transiently zamed, whilst his declarations on this subject, 
being directly adverse, are totally suppressed: Maimonides, and 
Abarbanel, indeed, are adduced in evidence: but how little to 
Dr. Priestley’s purpose, and in how mutilated and partial a 
shape, I have endeavoured to evince. These writers, standing 
in the foremost rank of the Rabbinical teachers, as learned and 
liberal expositors of the Jewish law, could not but feel the futil- 
ity of the sacrificial system, unexplained by that great Sacri- 
fice, which, as Jews, they must necessarily have rejected. 
Hence arises their theory of the human origin of sacrifice ; and 
hence their occasional seeming departure from the principles of 
the sacrificial worship, maintained by other Rabbis, and adopted 
also by themselves, in the general course of their writings. 
From these parts of their works, which seem to be no more 
than philosophical struggles to colour to the eye of reason the 
inconsistencies of an existing.doctrine, has Dr. Priestley sought 
support for an assertion, which is in open contradiction, not only 
to the testimony of every other Rabbinical writer, but to the 
express language of these very writers themselves. 

But Dr. Priestley is not contented with forcing upon these 
more remote authors a language which they never used; he 
endeavours also to extract from those of later date a testimony 
to the same purpose, in direct opposition to their own explicit 
assertions. ‘Thus, in Buxtorf’s account of the ceremony 
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observed by the modern Jews, of killing a cock, on the prepara- 
tion for the day of expiation, he thinks he finds additional sup- 
port for his position, that, amongst the modern Jews, no idea of 
a strict propitiatory atonement has been known to exist. Now, 
as to Dr. Priestley’s representation of Buxtorf I cannot oppose a 
more satisfactory authority than that of Buxtorf himself, I shall 
quote the passage as given in that writer ; and that no pretence 
of misrepresentation may remain, I give it untinged by the 
medium of a translation. 

“Quilibet postea paterfamilias, cum gallo pre manibus, in 
medium primus prodit, et ex Psalmis Davidis ait ; Sedentes in 
tenebris, &c.—item, St et adsit Angelus interpres, unus de 
mille, qui ili resipiscentiam exponat, tunc miserebitur ejus, 
et dicet, REDIME EUM, NE DESCENDAT IN FOSSAM: INVENI 
ENIM EXPIATIONEM (gallum nempe gallinaceum, qui peccata 
mea expiabit.) Deinde expiationem aggreditur, et capiti suo 
gallum ter allidit, singulosque ictus his vocibus prosequitur, yy 
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PERMUTATIO PRO ME, hic IN LOCUM MEUM SUCCEDAT, hic 
sit EXPIATIO PRO ME, huic gallo mors afferetur, mihi vero 
et toti Israeli vita fortunata. Amen. Hoc ille ter ex ordine 
facit, pro se, sc. pro fillis suis, et pro peregrinis qui apud illum 
sunt, uti Summus Sacerdos in vet. test. expiationem quoque 
fecit. Gallo deinde imponens manus, ut in sacrificiis olim, eum 
statim mactat, cutemque ad collum ei primum contrahit et con- 
stringit, et secum reputat, se, qui prefocetur aut stranguletur, 
dignum esse: hunc autem gallum IN SUUM LOCUM SUBSTI- 
TUERE et offerre ; cultello postea jugulum resolvit, iterum ani- 
mo secum perpendens, semetipsum, qui g’adio pleetatur, 
dignum esse; et confestim illum vi € manibus in terram_ proji- 
cit, ut denotet, se dignum esse, qui dapidibus obruatur : pos- 
tremo illum assat, ut hoc facto designet, se dignum esse, 
qui igne vitam finiat: et ita quatuor hec mortis genera, pro 
Judeis gallus sustinere debet. Intestina vulgo supra domus 
tectum jaciunt. Alii dicunt id fieri, quia quum peccata inter- 
num quid potius quam externum sint, ideo galli intestinis pec- 
cata herere: corvos itaque advenire, et cum Judeeorum pecca- 
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tis in desertum avolare debere, ut hircus in vet. test. cum populi 
peccatis in desertum aufugiebat. Alii aliam reddunt causam. 
Causa autem, cur gallo potivs quam alio animante utantur, 
hee est, quia vir ebraice 45 Gebher appellatur. Jamsi Geb- 
her peccaverit, Gebher etiam peccati paENAM SUSTINERE 
debet.—Quia vero gravior esset pena, quam ut illam subiré 
possent Judi, gallum gallinaceum qui T'almudica seu Babylo- 
nia dialecto =45, G'ebher appellatur, in locum suum substituunt, 
et ita justitie Dei satisfit ; quia quum 445 Gebher peccaverit, 
“5 Gebher etiam, i. e. Gallus gallinaceus plectitur.”—Syna- 
goga Judaica, ed. 4. pp. 509--512. 
I leave this extract, without comment, to confront Dr. Priest- 
ley’s representation of it; viz. that it indicates nothing of the 
strict notion of atonement. (Theol. Rep. vol. i. pp. 410, 411.) 
He adds, indeed, for the purpose of confirming his account of 
this passage, that this cock is afterwards eaten ; as if thence to 
infer, that the offerers could not consider the animal as a real 
substitute for them, in respect to their sins and their punish- 
ment: and yet Buxtorf expressly asserts, that, when it had 
been the custom to distribute amongst the poor the animals slain 
in the manner above described, it created much murmuring ; 
the poor recoiling with horror from the gift, saying that they 
were required to eat the sins of the rich: and that the rich 
offerers were therefore obliged to bestow their charitable dona- 
tions on the poor in money, to the amount of the value of their 
offering ; and “thus having redeemed the offering from God, 
by its equivalent in money, they then feasted upon it.” (Syn. 
Jud. pp. 515, 516.) Again, Dr. Priestley insinuates, that the 
Jews could not consider this offering as a strict expiation, be- 
cause that “when they themselves die, they pray that their own 
deaths may be considered as an expiation or satisfaction for their 
sins.”—Dr. Priestley does not recollect, that the atonement made 
at the day of expiation extended only to the sins of the past 
year; and that those which were committed after that day, 
must remain unexpiated until the day of expiation in the suc- 
ceeding year. The dying person had consequently to account 
for all the sins committed since the last preceding day of expia- 
tion. And, as every natural ill was deemed by the Jews a penal 
Vou. 1.—26 
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infliction for sin, death was consequently viewed by them in the 
same light, and in the highest degree; and therefore it was 
reasonable that they should hope from it a full atonement, and 
satisfaction, for their transgressions. 

Thus we see, that even the authorities, quoted by Dr. Priest- 
ley as supporting his theories, are found to be in direct con- 
tradiction to them. And from this, and the numerous other 
instances, of his misrepresentation of ancient writers, which 
may may be found in the course of these remarks, we may learn 
a useful lesson respecting his reports of authors in those volu- 
minous writings in which he has laboured to convert the religion 
of Christ into a system of Heathen morality. I have, for this 
purpose, been thus copious on his representations of the opinions 
of the modern Jews ; and, without dwelling longer on this point, 
er adverting to Isaac Netto, who happened in a “very good 
Sermon” to speak with confidence of the mercy of God, with- 
out hinting any thing of mediation as necessary to satisfy his 
justice, (Theol. Rep. vol. i. p. 411.) I turn back to what we are 
told three pages before concerning Philo and Josephus. 

These writers, who were nearly contemporary with our Sa- 
viour, Dr. Priestley informs us, furnish no intimation whatever, 
in any part of their works, of “any ideas that have the least 
connexion with those that are suggested by the modern doctrine 
of atonement :” (pp. 408, 409.) and, according to his usual 
practice, he produces one or two insulated passages from the 
voluminous works of these authors, to prove that their senti- 
ments on the subjects of sacrifice, and of the divine placability, 
correspond with his own. Now, were it true, with respect to © 
Josephus, as Dr. Priestley asserts, that he suggests no idea in 
any degree similar to the received notion of atonement, yet 
could this furnish no proof that he entertained no such idea ; 
because he himself expressly informs us, (Ad. Jud. lib. iii. cap. 
9. sect. 3. p. 121. and cap. 11. sect. 2. p. 125.—vol. i. ed. Huds.) 
that he reserves the more minute examination of the nature of 
the animal offerings for a distinct treatise on the subject of sacri- 
fice, which has either not been written,-or has not come down 
to us: But although the historian, in consequence of this inten- 
tion; bas made but slight and incidental mention of the nature 
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of sacrifice, yet has he said enough to disprove Dr. Priestley’s 
assertion, having, in all places in which he has occasion to speak 
of the sin offering, described the victim as sacrificed in depreca- 
tion of God’s wrath, and in supplication of pardon for trans- 
gression, Mapatrycis ameptynecoy is the expression he constantly 
employs on this subject :* and, in treating of the scape goat, he 
calls it BW OT pow bar 1295 nels Tapartyrts umep Ch LL PT NAOT OV. (See p- 92. 
as referred to in the note below.) And, as to the distinction 
made by this writer between the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, on 
the strength of which Dr. Priestley ranks him as an auxiliary 
on the subject of this sacrificial import, it deserves to be remark- 
ed, that this, so far as it can be understood, seems not to be in 
any degree inconsistent with the commonly received notions of 
sacrifice, inasmuch as it relates rather tothe sentiments of the 
offerers, than to the intrinsic nature of the things offered.t 

But, besides, we find, in the very section in which this dis- 
tinction is pointed out, an observation respecting a sacrifice 
offered by Cain, which, had Dr. Priestley permitted his eyes to 
wander but a few lines from the passage he has quoted, might 
have convinced him that Josephus admitted, equally with the 
supporters of the present doctrine of atonement, the propitiatory 
virtue of sacrifice: for, having related the murder of Abel by 
his brother, and God’s consequent resentment against Cain, he 
adds, that, upon Cain’s offering up a sacrifice, and by virtue 
thereof, (0: aéz%s) supplicating him not to be extreme in his 
wrath, God was led to remit the punishment of the murder.” 
Thus the wrath of God was averted by sacrifice ; and that life, 
which, according to strict justice, was to be paid for the life 
which had been taken away, was preserved through virtue of 
the offering made. With what reason, then, upon the whole, 
Dr. Priestley has claimed the support of Josephus’s testimony, 
it is not difficult to judge. Whether he has had better grounds 
for appealing to that of Philo, remains to be considered. 


* Xipapey ce trrh wrapautice cpcpryuarav—A cain, epigov urzp duzpradwy — and, 
nerd wapricrnow dpcpriay epipov.—See Josephi Opera, Ant. Jud. lib. iii. pp. 90, 
92. edit. Genev. 1633. 

+ See the translation by L’ strange, p. 5, who appears to have hit on the 
true meaning of the original ; and compare the preceding sentences, in which 
the characters of the two brothers are described. ss 
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This distinguished and philosophic Jew, whose resemblance 
to Plato, both in richness of diction and sublimity of sentiment, 
gave birth to the Greek proverb, # Madcor guaavier, 9 Dirwy 
wauraviCer, has, indeed, exercised upon the Jewish docrines an 
extraordinary degree of mystical refinement: he is also pro- 
nounced, by some of the highest authorities, to have been entire- 
ly ignorant both of the language and customs of the Jews ; and 
consequently to have fallen into gross errors in his representa- 
tion of the doctrines of their religion.” And yet from two 
detached passages in this author’s writings, one of which is so 
completely irrelevant, that it were idle even to notice it, Dr. 
Priestley does not hesitate to decide upon the notion entertained 
by the Jews of his day respecting the nature of sacrificial atone- 
ment. He also asserts, indeed, that in no part of his works 
does he suggest any idea in the slightest degree resembling 
the modern notion of atonement. T'o hazard this assertion, is 
to confess an entire ignorance of the writings of this author ; for, 
on the contray, so congenial are his sentiments and tah dak 
io those of the first Christian writers, on the subject of the cor- 
ruption of man’s nature, the natural insufficieney of our 
best works, the necessity of an intercessor, a redeemer, and 
ransom for sin, together with the appointment of the divine 
Aoro®, for these purposes, that the learned Bryant has been 
led to conclude that he must actually have derived these doc- 
grines from the sources of Evangelical knowledge. That he 
had, indeed, the opportunity of doing so, from an intimate inter- 
course with St. Peter, is attested by Hieronymus, (Catalog. 
Scriptor. Eccles.) Photius, (Biblioth. ev.) and Suidas, (fMis- 
toric.) by whom, as well as by Eusebius, (Hist. Eccées. lib. ii.) 
it is affirmed, that the beautiful eulogium contained in this 
writer’s treatise, Tlept Biov @ewp. Was pronounced on the Apostolic 
Christians settled at Alexandria, who were the followers of St. 
Maik, the disciple of Peter. ‘The arguments of Dr. Allix, how- 
ever, in his Judgment of the Jewish Church, &c. (p. 76—83.) 


* See Photius Biblioth. cv. ed. 1635.—Thes. Temp. Jos. pia Animad. 
P. 7. ed. 1658. —and arenes in Matt. xxvi. 18. / 
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though they may justly be deemed invalid, as to the impossi- 
bility of Philo’s intercourse with the first Christians, for which 
he contends in opposition to the above authorities, yet seem 
sufficient to warrant us in pronouncing, that, however similar 
his notions and expressions may be to those of the early Chris- 
tians, they yet were not derived from Christian sources ; and that, 
consequently, they exhibit the doctrines of the Jewish church ; 
such, at least, as they were held by the Jews of Alexandria in 
his day. 

But to instance a few of the numerous passages in the works 
of this author, of the import above alluded to.— He informs us, 
(Hept Duroupy. p. 217. ed. 1640.) that “ man was made in the 
image of God.”—that he was placed in a state of perfect hap- 
piness (ibid. pp. 219, 220. & Nop. ‘Iep. “Aaany. pp. 56, 57.)— 
but that, “ having disgraced aud deformed his likeness, by his 
fall from virtue, he likewise fell from happiness; and from an 
immortal state, was deservedly doomed to misery and death,” 
(Hep: Eéyey. p. 906.)—that being now “ naturally prone to vice,” 
(@eu, Up. Kanp. p. 522.) and so degenerate, “that even his virtues 
are of no value, but through the goodness and favour of God,” 
(Iept ray 73 Xecp. p. 166.)—mankind are, consequently, obliged 
“ to trust to this alone for the purification of the soul; and 
must not imagine, that they are themselves capable, without 
the divine favour and influence, to purge and wash away the 
stains which deform their nature.” (Hep! 74» “@vesp. pp. 1111, 
1112.) And so great does he represent this corruption of the 
human mind, as to exclaim, ‘ no man of sound judgment, ob- 
serving the actions of men, can refrain from calling aloud on the 
only Saviour God, to remove this burden of iniquity, and, by 
appointing some ransom, and redemption for the soul, 
(adrpe nai coor pe xazabers 745 Yuxns,) to restore it to its original 
liberty.” (Tlep! Suyy. Area. p. 333.) “For a race, by nature 
thus carried headlong to sin,” he pronounces “ some mode of 
propitiation to be necessary,” (Hep: Svyad. p. 465.)—and for 
this purpose, he says, “an advocate and intercessor for men” 
(‘Ixerns rod Syq70d) has been appointed, viz. “ the Divine Logos, 
that Archangel, the first born son of God, ordained by him to 
stand as a mediator (M:6epies) between the creature and the 
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Creator, acting as a surety to each party, (d¢u@ordpors openpecor) 
and proclaiming peace to all the world, that through his inter- 
cession men might have a firm faith in God:” (@e, Tpay.. 
KAnp. p. 509.)—that same Ayes, who is also called by him “ an 
Fiigh Priest, free from all sin ;” (Mep! vyad. p. 466. and 
Iepi ra» “Overp. p. 597.) of whose mediation he acknowledges 
the intercession of Aaron to have been but a type; (Iep: 
dvyad. p. 446. and Oe: pay. Kamp. p. 508.) and whom he de- 
scribes to be that ‘substitute and representation” of the Deity, 
(Urapyes Gcov) through whom he is related in the Old 'Testa- 
ment to have conversed with with man. (Mept ray ’Ovesp. p. 
600.)—And, when he speaks of that part of the Law, where- 
in it is said, that the man of guilt should fly to an appointed 
city of refuge, and not be acquitted, till the death of the High 
Priest, he confesses (ep! vy«d. pp. 465, 466.) that by this the 
Levitical High Priest cannot be literally meant, but that he 
must be in this case the type of one far greater: for “ that the 
High Priest alluded to, is not a man, but the sacred Logos, 
who is incapable of all sin, and who is said to have his head 
anointed with ‘oil ;” and that the death of this High Priest 
is that which is here intended:—thus admitting the death of 
the Logos, whom he describes as the anointed, and allows to 
be typified by the Jewish High Priest, to be the means of re- 
covery from a state of spiritual bondage, and of giving liberty 
to the soul. It is true, he allegorizes away this meaning again, 
according to his usual custom. But, whilst he refines upon the 
doctrine, he at the same time testifies its existence in his day. 
The reader will now judge, whether this writer deemed, “ re- 
pentance and good works sufficient for divine acceptance,” or 
whether he entertained “ any ideas resembling those that are 
suggested by the modern doctrine of atonement.” Dr. Priestley 
however contends, that he considered sacrifices but as gifts: 
and this he infers from the account given by him, of the pre- 
ference of Abel’s sacrifice to that of Cain: viz. that, “ instead 
of inanimate things, he offered animate; instead of young 
animals, those that were grown to their full size; instead of 
the leanest, the fattest,” &c. Dr. Priestley should at the same 
time have stated, that the whole of the account given by this 
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writer of the history of Cain and Abel, is one continued alle- 
gory: that by the birth of the two brothers, he understands 
“ the rise of two opposite principles in the soul; one ascribing 
all to the natural powers of the individual, and thence repre- 
sented by Cain, which signifies possession ; the other referring 
all to God, and thence denominated Abel :” Wep: wy ‘Iepoupy. p. 
130.) that this latter principle he also holds to be implied in 
the occupation of Abel, inasmuch “as by a tender of sheep, 
is meant a controller of the brute powers of the soul; and that 
Abel, therefore, from his pious reference of all to God, is pro- 
perly described as a Shepherd ; and Cain, on the contrary, 
from the deriving all from his own individual exertions, is called 
a tiller of the ground.” (Ibid. pp. 136, 137.) The sacrifice of 
Abel consequently denotes the offering of the pious and devout 
affections of the heart; this being “ what is meant by the first- 
lings of the flock, and the fat thereof,” (ibid. pp. 137, 145. 154:) 
whilst that of Cain, on the other hand, represents an offering, 
destitute of those affections, an offering of impiety, inasmuch 
“as the fruits of the earth import the selfish feelings: their 
being offered after certain days, indicates the backwardness of 
the offerer; and the fruits, simply, and not the jirst-fruits, 
shew that the first honour was held back from the Creator, and 
given to the creature.” (Ibid. pp. 137. 141, 142.145.) Andin 
this sense itis, that: Abel is said by this writer, “ neither to have 
offered the same things, nor in the same way; but instead of 
inanimate, things animate; instead of young and inferior ani- 
mals, the matured and choicest :” in other words, that the most 
animated and vigorous sentiments of homage are requisite to 
constitute an acceptable act of devotion. 

In this light the due value of Dr. Priestley’s quotation from 
this writer, as applied to the present question, may easily be 
estimated. But, had Dr. Priestley looked to that part of this 
author’s works, in which he treats expressly of the animals 
offered in sacrifice, he would have seen, that he describes the 
sacrifice for sin as being the appointed means of “ obtaining 
pardon, and escaping the evil consequences of sin,”’—zaxd» 
aRAMALA{—naxwy Duyn—eapmyertia’ adinnmatay abmweioden : (Ileps 


Zéav. pp. 838. 843.) ; and that in the case of an injury com- 
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mitted, he represents the reparation made to the person injured, 
joined to contrition for the offence and supplication of pardon 
from the Deity, as not sufficient to obtain the divine forgiveness, 
without offering an animal in expiation. (Ibid. p. 844.)— 
Had Dr. Priestley, indeed; asserted that this writer’s notion of 
sacrifice was that of a symbolical and mystical representation, 
he had given a fair account of the matter. For, when he in- 
forms us, that “ the blood of the victim was poured in a circle 
round the altar, because a circle is the most perfect figure; and 
that the soul which is figured by the blood should through the 
entire circle of thought and action worship God :” when he 
tells us, that “ the victim was separated into parts, to admonish 
us, that, in order to the true worship of the Deity, his nature 
must be considered and weighed in its distinct parts and sepa- 
rate perfections ;” (ibid. p. 839.) it will readily be admitted, that 
he soars into regions, whither a plain understanding will not 
find it easy to follow him. But to have stated this, would not 
have answered the purpose of Dr. Priestley’s argument: be- 
cause this high strain of mysticism would have clearly disquali- 
fied him, as an evidence on behalf of Dr. Priestley’s, or of any 
intelligible, theory of sacrifice. 

Indeed, with respect to this ancient writer, the truth seems to 
be,* that, viewing the Jewish system without that light which 
alone could give it shape and meaning, he found it impossible 
to account for it on any sound principles of reason. He, there- 
fore, made his religion bend to his philosophy, and veiled in 
allegory whatever would not admit a satisfactory literal 
solution. And this he must have found still more necessary, if 
what is related concerning his intercourse with the early 
Christians be well founded. For, in his controversies with 
them, the sacrificial system, which they would not fail to press 
upon him as requiring and receiving a full completion in the 


* The above observation may supply an answer to many, who have ob- 
jected against the alleged, existence of a doctrine of vicarious atonement 
amongst the early Jews the silence of Philo upon that head, even when 
treating expressly upon the choice of victims for sacrifice.—See particu- 
larly Scripture Account of Sacrifices, App. p. 17. 
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sacrifice of Christ, he would have found himself compelled 
to spiritualize, so as to give it a distinct and independent 
import. 

Now, if to these considerations be added, what has been 
already stated, that this writer had not the means of being per- 
fectly acquainted with the nature of the Hebrew rites, it will fol- 
low, that his testimony cannot be expected to bear strongly upon 
the present question. The same has been already shewn with 
respect to that of Josephus. So far, however, as they both do 
apply to the subject, instead of justifying Dr. Priestley’s position, 
they are found to make directly against it. Their silence on 
the subject of the vicarious import of animal sacrifice cannot, 
for the reasons alleged, be urged by Dr. Priestley as an argu- 
ment in support of that part of his system; which denies the 
existence of that notion amongst the Jews: whilst the explicit 
declarations of Josephus, on the expiatory virtue of sacrifice ; 
and those of Philo, on the necessity of mediation and propitia- 
tion to render even our good works acceptable to a God offend- 
ed at the corruption of our nature, and of some means of 
ranson and redemption to restore man to his lost estate suffi- 
ciently evince the existence of those great leading principles of 
the doctrine of atonement, expiation, and propitiation, which 
Dr. Priestley utterly denies to have had any place amongst the 
Jews in the days ofthese two celebrated writers. 

The value of Dr. Priestley’s assertions concerning these wri- 
ters, as well as of those respecting the Jews of later date; being 
now sufficiently ascertained, I shall conclude this long discus- 
sion with a few remarks on the ideas entertained by the ancient 
heathens, with regard to the nature, and efficacy, of their sacri- 
fices. 'T’o adduce arguments for the purpose of shewing that 
they deemed their animal sacrifices, not only of expiatory, but 
of a strictly vicarious nature, will, to those who are conversant 
with the history and writings of the ancients, appear a waste of 
time. But, as Dr. Priestley, in the rage of refutation, has con- 
tended even against this position, it may not be useless to cite a 
few authorities, which may throw additional light, if not upon a 
fact which is too glaring to receive it, at least upon the preten- 
sions to historical and classical information, of the writer who 
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controverts that fact. What has been already urged in Num- 
ber V. might perhaps be thought abundant upon this head ; but 
as the testimony of Cesar respecting the Gauls, in p. 108, is the 
only one which goes to the precise point of the subsiztution of 
the victim to suffer death in place of the transgressor, it 
may not be amiss to add the testimonies of Herodotus, (lib. il. 
cap. 3).) and of Plutarch, (Jsté. e¢ Osir. p. 363. tom. il. ed. 
1620.) respecting the Egyptian practice of imprecating on the 
head of the victim those evils which the offerers wished to avert 
from themselves : as also of Servius, (4n. 3. 57.) and Suidas, 
(in voc. wepibyux,) ascribing the same artificial sentiment; the 
first to the Massilienses, and the second to the Grecian states. 
Hesychius, likewise, in substituting for the word wepibane (an 
expiatory or redeeming sacrifice) the word évrivyoy, (as has 
been noticed, p. 107.) marks, with sufficient clearness, that the 
expiation was made by offering life for life. And, not to dwell 
upon the well known passage in Plautus,* (E/pid. p. 412, ed. 
1577.) which clearly defines the expiation as effected by a 
vicarious suffering ; or, upon that in Porphyry,t (De Abstin. 
lib. iv. p. 396. ed. 1620.) in which it is asserted to have been the 
general tradition, that animal sacrifices were resorted to in such 
cases as required life for life, boxay évrl oxns; it may be suffi- 
cient to state one authority from Ovid, who, in the sixth book of 
his Fas¢i, particularly deseribes the sacrificed animal as a vica- 
rious substitute, the several parts of which were given as 
equivalents, or though not strictly such, yet hoped to be gra- 
clously accepted as such, 77 place of the offerer = 


Cor pro corde, precor, pro fibris sumite fibras, 
Hance animam vobis pro meliore damus. 


The observations contained in this Number, joined to those in 
Numbers V. IX. XXII. and XXIII. when contrasted with 


* Men’ piaculum oportet fieri propter stultitiam tuam, 
Ut meum tergum stultitie tue subdas succedaneum? 
‘Vx de rivas xaspous mpwrov seperoy Surat prvbevovras Lugaiv dvrl vets eiroupeé- 


Youse- 
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the position maintained by Dr. Priestley, that in no nation, 
ancient or modern, Jew or Heathen has any idea of a doc- 
trine of atonement, or of any requisite for forgiveness, save 
repentance and reformation, ever existed,—may enable the 
reader to form a just estimate of that writer’s competency, and 
may, perhaps, suggest a useful caution in the admission of his 
assertions. 


NO. XXXIV.—ON H. TAYLOR’S OBJECTION OF THE WANT OF 
A LITERAL CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE MOSAIC 
SACRIFICE AND THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


Pace 45. (*)—H. Taylor goes so far as to use even this 
argument gravely. (Ben Mord p. 811-814.) 

Indeed, the bold liberties which this writer has been urged to 
take with the language of Scripture, and the trifling distinctions 
to which he has been driven for the purpose of divesting the 
death of Christ of the characters of the sin offering prescribed 
by the law, render it desirable that his whole argument upon 
this particular point should be laid before the reader. When 
ingenuity, like that of this author, is forced into such straits, the 
inference is instructive. 

“Tt is true,” (he says) “that the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews \abours to shew a similarity between. the Mosaic 
and the Chrixtian sacrifices; which, no doubt, there was; and 
to make out the analogy, uses very hard figures: as when he 
compares the sprinkling the blood of the victim, to the spinkling 
our hearts from an evil conscience; and the tabernacle to the 
body of Christ; and the flesh of Christ to the veil which opened 
the way into the Sanctum Sanctorum; and calls it a new and 
a living way; and considers Christ both as the High-Priest and 
Victim. But, were the analogy ever so exact, it would not make 
the expressions l¢¢eral: and in many particulars there is no 
manner of likeness between them. For, in the sacrifice of Christ 
there was no salting with sa't, no vmposition of hand , no 
blood sprinkled by the Priest, in which consisted the atone- 
ment; for, the atonement was not made by the death 
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of the victim, but by the sprinkling of the blood; ‘since 
the offender did not offer him to God, nor begged for- 
giveness of his sins: all which things were customary, and 
most if not all of them necessary, in a Mosaic expiatory sacri- 
fice of a victim. But this was not the case with Christ. He was 
crucified and slain, as a common malefactor. 

“Tf it be said, that Christ was the sacrificer, and he offered 
himself up to God; it should be considered, that the sacrifices 
of the Mosaic law were offered to gain forgiveness to the person 
who sacrificed : but this could not be true of Christ, for he had 
no sin to be forgiven. 

“Tf it be said, that he sacrificed as a Priest, to gain forgiveness 
for others ; it should be observed, that, according to the Mosaic 
law, he was incapable of such an office: for the law requires, 
that the priests should be of the tribe of Levi, or the family 
of Aaron. But he (Christ) of whom these things are spoken, 
pertaineth to another tribe, of which no man gave atten- 
dance at the altar. For it 1s evident that our Lord sprang 
out of Judah, of which tribe Moses spake nothing con- 
cerning the priesthood. (Hebr. vii. 13, 14.) And, there- 
fore, St. Paul, who was aware of this objection, when he speaks 
of Christ as a Priest, tells us, that he was a priest of a superior 
order to the Aaronical priesthood, being a priest for ever 
after the order of Melchisedek. (ver. 17.) 'This is a plain con- 
cession, that, according to the Mosaic law, Christ was incapable 
as a priest to offer any sacrifice. But supposing he had been 
of the tribe of Levi, the case would have been just the same 
with the regard to all mankind, except the Jews: for the Jewish 
sacrifices did not extend beyond the circumcision. The sacri- 
fice of Christ could not, therefore, be a propitiatory sacrifice, ac- 
cording to the Mosaic law; and much less a propitiation for the 
sins of the whole world. 

“Tf it was therefore a literal offering or sacrifice made 
by Christ as a Priszst, it was of a higher nature, and 
of a prior and superior dispensation to the Mosaic; such 
as was offered in the days of Melchisedek, the Priest of 
the most high God. But, we have no reason to think that 
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any offerings before the law were meant to be expiatory, but 
all of them eucharistical.” — 

Thus, after labouring to prove, that St. Paul was extravagant 
in his comparison of the Christian and Mosaic sacrifices, and 
that all his hard figures had not enabled him to make out a 
resemblance between them; and labouring to prove this by 
shewing, that Christ was neither, literally, a Mosaic victim nor 
a Mosaic priest, (a point which no person was ever mad enough 
to contend for)—thus, I say, after all this, our author in his 
concluding paragraph admits the whole nature and force of the 
Christian sacrifice, and the true distinction which points out 
the reason why it should not conform in every minute ceremo- 
nial with the formalities of the Mosaic; namely, that it was of 
a higher nature, and of a prior and superior dispensa- 
tion. For, as to the accompanying observation intended to do 
away the effect of this admission; viz. that there is no reason 
to think, that any offerings before the law were meant 
to be expiatory ; this isa mere gratis dictwm, the contra- 
diction of which, it is hoped, is satisfactorily made out. in other 
parts of this work. And thus it appears, upon the whole, that 
on asingle gratuitous assumption the author rests the entire 
weight of the preceding argument; and on its strength he has 
presumed to set up his own doctrines in opposition to those of 
St. Paul. Whether, then, in the present instance, this author, 
ingenious and learned as he undoubtedly is, deserves more to be 
condemned for his trifling as a reasoner, or for his presumption 
as a crilic, it is not an easy matter do decide. | 


NO. XXXV.—ON THE ARGUMENTS BY WHICH IT IS AT= 
TEMPTED TO PROVE THE PASSOVER NOT TO BE A SAC= 
RIFICE. 


Pace 46. (!)—It is a curious fact, that the declaration of 
St. Paul, (1 Cor. v. 7.) that Christ our Passover is SAcRI- 
FICED for us, is adduced by Dr. Priestley, (Theol. Rep. vol. i. 
p. 215.) as a convincing proof that Christ was not sacrificed at 
all. It follows, he says, “ from the allusion to the Paschal lamb,” 
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contained in this passage and others of the New Testament, 
“that the death of Christ is called a sacrifice, only by way of 
figure ; because these two” (namely, sacrifice, and the Paschal 
lamb,) “are quite different and inconsistent ideas:” and the 
argument by which he endeavours to establish this is not less 
extraordinary than the position itself, as it brings forward an 
instance, in which one of these totally different and incon- 
sistent ideas is expressly called in the Old Testament by the 
name of the other; the Passover being, in the passage which 
he quotes from Exod. xii 27. directly termed the Sacrifice of 
the Lords Passover.—This seems an odd species of logic. 
Dr. Priestley, however, hopes to mend the argument by asserting, 
that, “this is the only place in the Old Testament, in which the 
Paschal ‘amb is termed a sacrifice ;” and that here, “it could 
be so called, only in some secondary and partial, and not in 
the proper and primary sense of the word:” and for these rea- 
sons—nainely, that “there was no priest employed upon the 
occasion ; no altar made use of; no burning; nor any part of- 
fered to the Lord: all which circumstances (he adds) were es- 
sential to every proper sacrifice.” —— Now, in answer to these 
several assertions, I am obliged to state the direct contradiction 
of each: for Ist, the passage in Exxodus xii. 27. is not the only 
one, in which the Paschal lamb is termed pyqy, a sacrifice ; it 
being expressly so cailed, in no less than four passages in Deu- 
teronomy, (xvi. 2. 4,5, 6.) and also in Exodus, xxxiv. 25. and. 
its parallel passage, xxill. 18.—2. A Priest was employed.— 
3. An altar was made use of.—4 There was a burning, and 
a part offered to the Lord: the inwards being burnt upon the 
altar, and the blood poured out at the foot thereof. — Dr. Priest- 
ley adds, for the completion of his proof, that ‘the Paschal lamb, 
is very far from having been ever called a sin offering, or said 
to be killed on the account of sin.” But, neither is the burnt- 
offering “ever called a sin offering ;” nor is the animal slain 
in any of the various kinds of peace offering whether in the vo- 
tive, the free-will, or the sacrifice of thanksgiving, ever “said to 
be killed on account of sin.” In other words, one species of sac- 
rifice is not the same with, nor to be called by the name of 
another. — I agree with Dr. Priestley in this position ; and shall 
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not dispute with him any conclusion he may draw from so pro- 
ductive a premiss. 

But so evident is it that the Passover was truly a sacrifice, 
that even Sykes himself, (whose work on Redemption has been 
the great armory, whence Dr. Priestley and the other com- 
batants of that doctrine have derived their principal weapons of 
attack,) found it impossible to deny the position. He accord- 
ingly fully admits the point. (Hssay on Sacrifices, p. 41.) 
And, indeed, whoever considers what are the essential charac- 
ters of a sacrifice, can have little difficulty upon this head, as 
the Passover will be found to possess them all. 

1. Itwas a Corban, or offering brought to the Tabernacte 
or Temple, as we find it expressly enjoined in Deut. xvi. 
2. 5, 6. and exemplified at the solemn Passover in the reign of 
Josiah, 2 Chron. xxxv. 5,6. 10,11. That the tabernacle, or 
temple, is intended by the expressions used in the passage of 
Deuteronomy above referred to, and not Jerusalem at large, is 
evident from. this, that the very same expressions are employed, 
when speaking of all the sacrifices and offerings, in Deut. xii. 
5, 6. 11. 14. where it is manifest that the temple, the peculiar 
habitation of God, is necessarily meant. ‘This still farther ap- 
pears from t Kings, viii. 29. and 2 Chron. vii. 16. Moreover, 
we find the Passover expressly called a Corban : (Numb. ix. 
6, 7. 13.) and it is certain that nothing was so called, but 
what was brought and offered up to God at the tabernacle or 
temple: — see Cudw. Int. Syst. Discourse, &c. p. 13. We 
may also add, that it is actually specified by Maimonides, as 
the reason why the Jews of later times cannot kill the Paschal 
lamb, that they have no tenzple to offer it in*— see Ainsw. on 


* Bishop Patrick in a note on Exod. xii. 21. makes the following obser- 
vation : —“* Here it may be fit to note, that the lamb being first killed in 
Kgypt, it was: killed in every man’s house, for they had no altar there, nor 
any other place where’ they had liberty to kill it. But after they came to 
the land of Canaan, it was not lawful to sacrifice’ it any where, but in the 
place which God appointed for his worship, Deut. xvi. 2. From which 
Maimonides concludes, that whatsoever they did with other sacrifices, yet 
this could not be offered in the high places, but only at the temple. And it 
is likely they did so in the wilderness, the tabernacle being newly erected 
at the keeping of the second Passover, Numd. ix. 5.” 


7 
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Exod. xii, 8. 2. The blood of the Paschal lamb was 
poured out, sprinkled, and offered at the altar by the Priests, in 
like manner as the blood of the victims usually slain in sacrifice, 
as appears from Exod. xxiii. 18. and xxxiv. 25.—2 Chron. 
xxx. 15, 16. and xxxv. 11. And in this sprinkling of the blood 
consisted, as we are told by the Jewish doctors, the very essence 
of a sacrifice —see Cudw. ut supra, p. 10. 3. The fat 
and entrails were burnt upon the altar, as may be collected from 
the accounts given of the ceremony of the Passover in the pas- 
sages already referred to; as also from the declarations of the 
Jewish doctors, the descriptions of the Paschal sacrifice in the 
Misna of the Talmud, and the testimony of the Karraites, who 
are known to reject all the Talmudical traditions not founded 
on Scripture.* Thus, then, all the distinguishing characters of 
a sacrifice,t we find to belong to the offering of the Paschal 
lamb. It was brought to the temple, as a Corban, or sacred 
offering to the Lord. It was slain in the courts of the temple ; 
and the blood was received by the priests, and handed to the 
High Priest: who, pouring it forth, and sprinkling it before 


* See Cudw. Int. Syst. &c. pp. 12. 14, 15, 16. —see also Beausobre’s 
Introd, pp. 134, 135. ed. 1790. — and Sykes’s Essay on Sacrifices, p, 41. 


+ “ Pascha nimirum erat sacrifictum proprie dictum, Exod. xxiii. 18. 
xxxiv. 25. Hine Pascha Svecfa dicitur, Marc. xiv. 22. Sed precipu- 
um est, quod sanguis agni a sacerdote spargebatur, 2 Par. xxx. 16. xxxyv. 
11. in quo radix seu essentia, sacrificti est, inquit canon Judeorum notis- 
simus. Adde, quod in Egypto, ubi nullum erat altare ad quod spargeretur 
sanguis, huic tamen analogum fuit, quod postes illinebant sanguine agni. 
Deinde Pascha in loco sacro mactari oportuit, Deut. xvi. 5.” — Poli Syn. 
in Exod. xii. 27. — In like manner Bishop Patrick expresses himself on 
the subject of the Passover. ‘“Itis” (he observes) “ frequently called by 
the name of a sacrifice, Exod. xxiii. 18. xxxiv. 25. Deut. xvi. 4, 5, 6. 
— And it is called a Corban; which is a name given only to those things 
which were brought to be offered up to God. See Numé. ix. 13. where 
as it is called Corban, so the same word is used for bringing it, which is 
commonly used about other sacrifices. And it further appears to have 
been properly a sacrifice, by the rites belonging to it: for the blood of it 


was sprinkled by the priests, 2 Chron. xxx. 16. xxxv. 11.” — Patr. on 


Exod. xii. 27. 
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the altar, offered it together with the fat and entrails, which 
were burnt upon the altar. 

One circumstance, indeed, has been urged, which wears the 
appearance of an objection ; namely, that the Paschal lamb was 
slain not by the priest, but by the person who brought it to the 
temple. Philo, in his Life of Moses, (p. 686.) has stated this 
as distinguishing the Passover from all other sacrifices (which, 
by the way, clearly implies that he considers that to be a sacri- 
fice as well as the rest; and so, indeed, he expressly calls it, 
Tdvdyues OYZIA — De Sept. & Fest. p. 1190.) In this, how- 
ever, as in many other particulars of the Jewish rites, Philo is 
manifestly mistaken, this being by no means peculiar to the 
Passover ; for, that, in every kind of sacrifice; the individual 
that offered it might kill the victim, is evident from the instance 
of the burnt-offering, in Levit. i. 4, 5.; from that of the peace- 
offering, ili. 2.; and from that of the sin-offering, iv. 24.: the 
proper duty of the priests being only to sprinkle the blood, and 
to place upon the altar whatever was to be offered.* — It must 
certainly be admitted, that the ceremony of laying hands upon 
the head of the victim, which was usual in other sacrifices, was 
not adopted in that of the Passover. This distinction, however, 
at the same time that it is noticed by Sykes, (H’ssay, &c. p. 41.) 
is sufficiently accounted for by that writer, inasmuch as “the 
Paschal lamb was the sacrifice of a company: and where a 
company are concerned, no one can act for the whole, unless 
there be a proper representative ; as the elders of a congrega- 
tion are for the congregation, or persons deputed are for those 
who depute them, or governors may be for their people.” 

If farther confirmation can be yet wanted to shew that the 
Passover was truly a sacrifice, we are supplied with this by the 
express testimony of Josephus; who, in the third book of his 
Antiquities, treating of the subject of sacrifices, calls it the 
sacrifice which the Israelites had been ordered to sacrifice when 
leaving the land of Egypt—7av ©YZIAN, qv tore ébiovras, 


* See Levit. i. 4—9. iii. 2—5. iv. 24—26. — see also the Jewish doc- 
tors, as quoted by Cudworth, Discourse, &c. pp. 11, 12. and Jenning’s 
Jew. Antigq, vol. ii. p.191. 
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Aiyurrotd ©YLAI wpociaey yess, ADXA Acyomeyny.* —'The au- 
thority of Josephus, himself a priest, and one of the most 
intelligent of his nation, will hardly be disputed as to what was 
considered by the Jews to be a sacrifice in his day. 

Thus then, upon the whole, it appears, that, when St. Paul 
declares, that Christ our Passover has been sacrificed for us; 
there can be no question, that he means a true and effective 
sacrifice ; and that Christ has been to Christians that species of 
sacrifice, which the Passover had been to the Jews. 

The question now arises, What was the nature of that sacri~ 
fice? 'The name of the institution, and the circumstances of its 
appointment, fully explain its import: the original word signi- 
fying to pass over, not merely in the sense of change of place, 
but in the sense of sparing, passing without injury : Jehovah 
in his work of, destruction having passed over, and left in safety, 
the houses of the Israelites, on the door-posts of which the blood 
of the sacrificed lamb was sprinkled, whilst he slew the first 
born in all the houses of the Egyptians. 

Now, that the blood of the sacrificed lamb had any natural 
virtue, whereby the family, on whose door-posts it was sprinkled, 
might be preserved from the plague; or that Jehovah,t in pass- 
ing needed any such signal to distinguish between the Egyptians 
and the Israelites, (although: the philosophy of Dr. Priestley has 
not jscrupled to admit the supposition, see Th. Rep. vol. i. p. 
215.)—it cannot be necessary to controvert. For what purpose; 


* Antiq. Jud. lib. iii. ce. x.---Josephi Opera, p. 93. A. 

J "Euenardy oby 6 Otic wravacbas et mi +o oupccioy roUTo tort roy Supav eyepoves ov 
Gupal eyo, GAN’ OT8 poenpucce rhy weAdOUTAY DY aluaros TOU Xpiorou yernoerbas cwry- 
play TS yéver vay dvOpirxrov.—Just.. Mart. Vhirlb. p. 374. 

Patrick on Exod. xii. 13. remarks that the blood was “a sign, by which 
the Israelites were assured of safety and deliverance.”—-And, indeed, the 
words of the original are, the blood shall be to you for a token. Patrick 
adds from Epiphanius, that there was a memorial of the transaction pre- 
served even among the Egyptians themselves, though ignorant of the origi- 
nal of the rite. For at the Equinox, (which was the time of the Passover,) 
they marked their cattle, and their trees, and one another, é muiatews, with 
_ red ochre, or some such thing, which they fancied would be a preservative 
gothem. See Patrick as above. 
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then, can we conceive such a ceremony to have been instituted, 
but as a sensible token of the fulfilment of the divine promise 
of protection and deliverance? And, are we not, from the lan- 
guage of Scripture, fully authorized to pronounce, that it was, 
through this, intended as a typical sign of protection from the 
divine justice, by the blood of Christ, which, in reference to this, 
is called, in Hebr. xii. 24. “the blood of sprinkling?” Indeed 
the analogy is so forcible, that Cudworth does not hesitate to 
pronounce the slaying of the Paschal lamb, in its first institution, 
to be an expiatory sacrifice; the blood of the lamb sprinkled 
upon the door-posts of the houses, being the appointed means of 
preservation, by Jehovah’s passing over. In confirmation also 
of the typical import of the ceremony, he notices a very extraor- 
dinary passage, quoted by Justin Martyr, in his dialogue with 
Trypho, from the ancient copies of the Bible ; in which Ezra 
expounds, in a speech made before the celebration of the Pass- 
over, the mystery of it as clearly relating to Christ ; and which 
Justin concludes, was at a very early day expunged from the 
Hebrew copies by the Jews, as too manifestly favouring the cause 
of Christianity. The passage is too remarkable to omit. “ This 
passover,” saith Ezra to the people, “is our Saviour and 
refuge ;* and if you can feel a firm persuasion that we are about 


* Kab eimep Eodpac rh Ax’ Touro 10 rary 0 cwrnp nec, Kab N KLTAQUYH Hud. 
K2h tov dvavonbire, wx dyaCh dpecy em) civ wapdlav, doe mbrromey aardy ramenvouy ey 
THudo, wal UETATAUTA ermioaecey em aeUTOV, OU LAN SpnA@O 0 TomOC aUToS ic Toy dmay- 
Te ypavoy, Abye o Oesc Tuy duvanrewy Hay Se un misredrnte avTs, unde eloanodonre rod 
xnptyparos aro, trea, tmiyepux rors e0vert.—Just. Mart. 'Thirlb. pp. 292, 
293.)—-Justin says that this passage was among the éfuyioge uy eZupioaro 
Eadpac sic rov voxeov roy rept rod macy: and hence Mr, Whitaker concludes 
(Origin of Arianism, p. 305) that it originally stood in Ezra, vi. 19—22, 
and probably between the 20th and 2ist verses. It must however be con- 
fessed, that the reasons assigned by the learned Commentator on the passage 
here quoted by Justin, leave some reason to doubt its having existed in any 
genuine copy of the Old Testament. Grabe gives it as his opinion, that the 
sentence which Justin thus testifies to have stood in the ancient copies of 
Wzra, israther to be considered as having crept in from a marginal addition 
by some early Christian, than as having been expunged from the later copies 
by Jewish fraud. See also Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. vol. ii. p. 85. 
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io humble and degrade him in this sign, and afterwards should 
place our sure trust and hope in him, then this place shall never 
be made desolate, saith the Lord of hosts: but if you do not 
believe in him, nor listen to that which he shall announce, ye 
shall be a derision to all nations.” (Cudw. Int. Syst. Dise. p. 
16.) L’Enfant thinks the words of St. Paul, 1 Cor. v. 7. area 
direct allusion to the first sentence of the passage here cited— 
see Doddridge on 1 Cor. v. 7. Allix in his Judgment of the 
Jew. Ch. p. 333. says, that when John the Baptist speaks of the 
Lamb, which takes away the sins of the world, the type of 
the Paschal Lamb is alluded to: and that this appears the more 
clearly from two things taught amongst the Jews :—1l. That 
the Shechinah delivered Israel out of Egypt: 2. That the 
Shechinah was typified by the Paschal lamb.—But, in proof that 
the Paschal lamb was a type of Christ, it is not necessary to re- 
sort to Jewish traditions. Scripture supplies the most decisive 
testimonies on the point. St. John, and St. Paul, both directly 
assert it, (Joh, xix. 36. 1 Cor. v. 7.) and our Lord himself seems 
to affirm it in his institution of the Eucharist at the last supper. 
(Matt. xxvi. 26.) But whoever wishes to see this point fully 
examined, may consult Wits. (con. Fed. de Paschate ; or 
the selection from that work in Jenning's’s Jew. Ant. vol. ii. pp. 
201—208.; or a yet more brief, and perhaps not less satisfac- 
tory review of the subject, in Beausob. & L’ Enfants Introd. 
p- 183—138. 

Dr. Priestley’s mode of evading the force of the passage in 1 
Cor. v. 7: as a proof that the death of Christ was a sacrifice, has 
been stated in the beginning of this Number. If shall conclude 
it by noticing a different mode, adopted by a celebrated fellow- 
dabourer of his in the work of refining away the fair and natural 
meaning of Scripture language, Dr. Sykes. In the words, 
Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us, a plain unbiassed 
understanding would find it difficult not to discover that the 
Passover is affirmed to be a sacrifice ; and that, in some cor- 
responding sense, Christ is said to be sacrificed for us. Dr. 
Priestley, as we have seen, avoids the latter position, by a direct 
denial of the former. Dr. Sykes, on the other hand, admits the 
former, and yet peremptorily rejects the latter. Now though Dr, 
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Priestley’s assertion, that the Passover is not here pronounced to 
be a sacrifice, may appear sufficiently bold ; yet the position, 
that it is called a sacrifice, and that Christ is not in the same 
sentence said to be sacrificed, seems a flight of criticism still more 
worthy of our admiration. On what ground an exposition so 
extraordinary is founded, it is natural to inquire. Christ, we 
are told, is called our Passover, inasmuch as by his means our 
sins are passed over, just as by means of the Paschal lamb the 
children of Israel were passed over in Egypt. So far is well. 
But how is he said to be sacrificed for us ?—why, by not being 
sacrificed at all; but, by being compared to the Paschal 
lamb, which was a sacrifice ! Here is true logic, and rational 
criticism.—If the reader should doubt this to be a fair representa- 
tion of Dr. Sykes’s argument, I refer him to the learned Doctor 
himself, Scripture Doctrine of Redemption, No. 640. p. 220. 


In justification of what has been advanced in the preceding 
Number (p. 222.) on the signification of the word pop, I sub- 
join the following observations. 

This Hebrew word, which we translate Passover, was ren- 
dered by almost all the early interpreters, in the sense which the 
English word implies; namely passing over. Josephus, who 
calls it rarze, and sometimes daox«, expressly affirms, that the 
Hebrew word signifies orepSuri/z, or passing over: in com- 
memoration of God’s having ‘passed over: (vmepGds) the 
Hebrews, when he smote the Egyptains with his plague. ( Antigq. 
p. 65.)—Philo, in two distinct parts of his works, explains the 
word by the term d:«¢ae:., which he uses unequivocally in the 
sense of passing over, i.e. from place to place. (Opera. pp. 
392. 439.) And, again, in p. 686. he employs the term +a 
diabern ora, the passing's over, or from place to place.—Aquila 
in his version renders the word by vxépSacis a passing over, 
using nearly the same term with Josephus.—And Jerome adopts 
the word ¢ransitus, as the just equivalent of the Hebrew. 

‘Thus far there appears a perfect agreement amongst the an- 
cient versions ; affording at the same time a full justification of 
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the phrase by which we render the Hebrew term in our common 
English Bibles. Some commentators, however, and those of no 
mean note, for example, Vitringa, Lowth, Dathe, and Rosen- 
miller, have raised doubts as to the propriety of the sense con- 
veyed by the word passover, in explication of the original 
term poy. The difficulties that weigh with the two last are, 
however, of a nature to which I cannot help thinking these 
critics have attached an importance beyond what is justly due. 
That the Arabic language does not ascribe the sense of transi- 
tio to the word, seems by no means a proof that it cannot ad- 
mit that meaning, as these authors contend. Dathe and 
Rosenm. on Exod. xii. 11. and Dathe more fully, in Glass. 
Phil. Sacr. pp. 968, 969. Objections drawn from the kindred 
dialects ought to be admitted, only in the case of such words as 
are in themselves of doubtful signification, receiving no illustra- 
tion either from corresponding passages, or from early versions. 
Very different is the case of the term in question. Not only, as 
we have seen, do some of the earliest and most competent transla- 
tors attribute to it the sense already stated, but several passages 
of Scripture justify that sense by a corresponding use of the 
verb from which the word is derived. This will appear by 
considering the several verses of the twelfth chapter of Exodus, 
in which the institution of the Passover is prescribed, and the 
reason of its designation by that term expressly assigned. 

The communication is first made to Moses by Jehovah. — 
11. “Itisthe Lord’s Passover. (mop) 12. For I will pass 
(4294) through the land of Egypt this night, and will smite 
all the first born in the land of Egypt.—13. And the blood 
shall be to you for a token upon the houses where you are: 
and when I see the blood, I will pass over you, (Q55¥ “OMop?) 
and the plague shall not be upon you for destruction, whilst I 
smite the land of Egypt.” — Again, in verse 23. this commu- 
nication of Jehovah is conveyed by Moses to the elders of the 
people in the following words:— “For the Lord will pass 
(395) through, to smite the Egyptians, and when he seeth the 
blood, &c. the Lord will pass over the door (75 MODI 
mor dy) and will not suffer the destruction (or destroying 
plague) to come into your houses to smite you.” — And, lastly, 
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in the 27th verse, when Moses instructs them as to the manner 
in which they are to explain the rite to their descendants, he 
tells them that they shall say, “It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s 
passover (MOD Mat) who passed (mody) over the houses of 
the children of Israel in Egypt, when he smote the Egyptians 
and delivered our houses.” 

Now, it is evident, that if the verb (mop) has been rightly 
interpreted thoughout these passages, the noun derived from it 
has been rightly explained.— Let us, then, here consult the 
versions. The Septuagint, which uses the Hebrew term 
throughout for the nown, (viz. réex%«2—and so through the 
Pentateuch, but in Chron. ¢écex,) employs different words in 
rendering the verb. In verse 23. it renders by rapearcdreras the 
very same word by which it translates the verb \4y in the 
same verse. ‘hat the LX X, therefore, admitted the word to 
bear the sense of transitus, or passing over, there can be no 
question. "hey have, it is true, translated the verb by the word 
cxerdto, in the 13th and 27th verses: but the sense in which 
they intend that word may well be doubted, when we find it em- 
ployed by them in 1 Samuel xxiii. 26. to denote the tumultuous 
and eager haste of David to accomplish his escape. If how- 
ever, We suppose it in this place to imply protection or preser- 
vation, the Seventy have then substituted the effect of that act 
of passing over for the act itself; and felt themselves justified 
in doing so, as they had, at the same time secured the word 
against abuse by giving (as has been mentioned) its literal ac- 
ceptation. In like manner we find that the other Greek trans- 
lators, Aquila, 'Theodotion, and Symmachus. have rendered 
the participle pjOy by sxrpCaivav (passing over) in Isa. xxxi. 
5., where the term is commonly conceived to be used in direct 
reference to its application here. 'The L.XX there use the term 
mepimoincerat, instead of which Ms. Pachom, reads zepiCycerces 
which Bishop Lowth deems the true reading. 

There are versions, however, yet to be noted, which assign 
to the word 4p», as it occurs in Exod. xii,, a sense different from 
that which we have hitherto assigned. In verse 11. the Tar- 
gum and Persic both render the noun by pardon sparing mer- 
cy. Sacrificium propitiationis (Arab.) —Sacrif. pro miser- 
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tcordia coram Domino (Ch.)— And again, verses 13. 23. 27. 
Syr. Arab. Pers. and Targ. render the verb in the same ak? 
that of sparing ; quod. misertus est. (Ch.) propitiatus. (Syr. 
Arab.) with which, as we have hinted, the cxéxrace of the LX X 
possibly concurs. — The Complutensian, in deference to the 
above authorities, has interpreted the verb throughout this entire 
chapter by the words misereri, parcere ; and many respectable 
commentators have adopted the same interpretation. 

But, how does this connect with the sense of passing over, 
supported by the former versions? Perhaps, a little attention 
to the radical meaning of the verb mo may point out that 
connexion. Fagius, in locum, says, that the primary signifi- 
cation of the verb ppp is saltare, transilire ; unde et claudum 
Hebraei oH appellant, quod cum ingreditur, quasi saltare et 
subsilire videtur. Hence, he adds, the name is derived a saltu 
angeli devastatoris : and he adduces the authority of R. D. Kim- 
chi to this head. That of R. Sol. Jarchi, adduced by Dr. Ged- 
des, is more precise. “ Oblatio ista (agni paschalis) vocatur Pe- 
sach, propter salitum, quo sanctus ille BenEpictTus transibat 
domos Israelitarum inter domos Egyptiorum, et saliebat de Egyp- 
tio in Egyptium : Israelita autem intermedius incolumis relin- 
qubatur.” This primary sense of springing rapidly or with 
a bound, is that which is admitted generally by Hebrew scho- 
lars, and seems undoubtedly to be the true one. If, then, we 
consider it in this light, Jehovah, who is represented as carrying 
with him the destroying plague, in mercy to the Israelite, passes 
rapidly over his house, and thereby saves it from the destruction 
which is borne along to the mansion of the Egyptian, on which 
it is allowed to rest and execute its fatal work. 'Thus, the 
passing of Jehovah over (that is, his rapidly passing over,) 
the houses of the Israelites, and the sparing or showing mercy 
to,the Israelites, become naturally connected ; and, therefore, 
either might reasonably be _used by interpreters, as the signi- 
fication of the term in this part of Scripture. 

From this view of the case it appears, that Dr. Geddes, in 
his translation, and still more in his Critical Remarks, was 
not very far from a just idea of this subject: but, unfortunately 
for himself, (from a quaintness, a love of singularity, and a 
total destitution of taste, which always made even what was 
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right, appear wrong in his hands—nullum quod tetigit non 
deformavit—) he clothed this just idea in a dress so grotesque, 
that even he himself was afterwards brought to see and admit 
the ludicrousness of the garb which he had fixed upon this 
part of Holy Writ.—It is curious enough to trace the origin of 
the ridiculous epithet skip-offering, which has been adopted by 
this translator, in the writings of one of the most elegant and 
_ classical of our Hebrew critics, the celebrated Bishop Lowth ; 
who expressly describes “the common notion of God’s passing 
over the houses of the Israelites to be, that seeing the blood, he 
passed over, or skipped, those houses,” &c. 

This last named critic, following the steps of Vitringa, has 
in a note upon Isaiah xxxi. 5. given an explanation of the term 
mop, with which the signification of the English word Pass- 
over is totally at variance. Both he and Vitringa admit the 
primary sense of the verb to be that of springing forward, 
or leaping forward, with rapidity, as it has been before 
explained ; and seem to have altogether adopted the exposition 
of the word which we have quoted from Fagius. But the 
notion entertained hy these distinguished critics, that two agents 
were concerned in the preservation of the Israelites on the night 
of the passover, has led them to assign to the word, as applied 
in Exodus, the signification of covering, i.e. protecting by 
covering, (as Vitringa,) or springing forward to cover and 
protect, (as Lowth.) ‘ Here are manifestly” (says the Bishop) 
“two distinct agents, with which the notion of passing over 
is not consistent ; for that supposes but one agent. 'The two 
agents are the destroying angel passing through to smite every 
house ; and Jehovah the protector, keeping pace with him; and 
who, seeing the door of the Israelite marked with the blood, the 
token prescribed, leaps forward, throws himself with a sudden 
motion in the way, opposes the destroying angel, and covers and 
protects that house against the destroying angel, nor suffers him 
to smite it.” * 

Here is, undoubtedly, an imposing picture of the transaction, 
presented to the imagination of the reader ; but: certainly with- 
out any foundation, save what exists in the fancy of the writer. 
An inaccurate translation, indeed, of the 23d verse seems to 
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afford some colour to this view of the transaction; 9954 
p2d2 HO NI-bs wad Comwran yy, being rendered in our 
common version, “ And will not suffer the rHE DESTROYER to 
come into your houses to smite you.” Rosenmiiller attributes 
this wrong translation to the Septuagint—“ LXX verterunt 
0 6rebpevav, secuti Judeeorum opinionem, tribuentium angelo cui- 
dam, fati ministro, fulgura, pestem, et similia hominibus fatalia : 
quod commentum et multi Christiani interpretes repetierunt. 
Sed nil tale in textu.” Schol. in Exod. xii. 23. Rosenmiiller 
is undoubtedly right in asserting, that there is nothing whatever 
in the text to justify the idea of a second agent. Whoever 
reads over the entire chapter with any degree of care, will see, 
that the Jehovah, who prescribes the rite, is himself the agent 
throughout, without the least intimation of any other being 
concerned. For, as to the verse above referred to, its true trans- 
lation, which I have given in a former part of this discussion, 
removes at once every semblance of support which it could be 
supposed to afford to the contrary opinion: the word sapp%; 
(the same which is used in the I3th verse as well as in the 25d,) 
signifying perditio, vastatio, corruptio, exterminatio, (as see 
Pol. Syn. also Vet. on Exod. xii. 13.) and the paryyd nay 
of the 13th verse, signifying exactly the same as the pamipy 
N95 of the 23d, 7. e. in both places, the destroying plague. 
Besides, it must be remarked, that the expression suffer in the 
23d verse, which seems to imply a distinct agent who would 
enter the house of the Israelite if not prevented, has no autho- 
rity from the original ; the strict translation being “ he will not 
five,” or “cause,” Gta > ;) the word yr12 never being used 
in the sense of permitting, without the 4 marking the dative 
case of that to which the permission was granted: but the word 
ermips not only wants the sign of the dative here, but has 
actually that of the accusative (myx) in MS. 69. of Kennicott’s. 

It appears, then, upon the whole, that the fancy of a twofold 
agent indulged in by Vitringa, Lowth, and some other commen- 
tators, derives no support whatever from the text of Exodus: 
and, therefore, the objections, which that fancy alone suggested 
in opposition to the explanation which has been given of the 
word mop, fall to the ground; whilst the admissions of those 
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writers, as to the primary acceptation of the word, must be 
allowed to stand in confirmation of those very conclusions which 
they were desirous to overturn. 

The passage in Isaiah, indeed, which they were engaged in 
elucidating, in some degree naturally led them to the view of 
the subject which we have just noticed. The Prophet having 
there described Jehovah as protecting Jerusalem, in like manner 
as mother birds protect by hovering over their young ; and this 
being impossible to be conveyed by aterm which merely implied 
passing over, and which, so far from indicating an overshadow- 
ing protection, on the contrary necessarily induced an exposure 
of the defenceless young, and this only the more sudden the 
more rapid was the transition; the commentators deemed it 
indispensable to extend the meaning of the word mop (here 
employed) beyond the latter sense, and to give to it such a sig- 
nification as would admit the former; and perceiving a strong 
similarity between the application of the term here, and to the 
deliverance in Egypt, they endeavoured to explain it in such a 
sense as would embrace both transactions ; and were, accord- 
ingly, led to that interpretation of the term, which required the 
twofold agency of which we have spoken. But, why recur 
upon every occasion to the primary sense of a word? Are 
there not in every language numerous words, in which the deri- 
vative becomes the prevalent and appropriate sense? And, if 
we suppose the deliverance from Egypt to have been alluded to 
by the Prophet, (which, as well from the general similitude of 
subject, as particularly from the use of the terms ppp and 
dss¢9 which are conjointly used in speaking of the passover and 
its effect ia Exod, xii. 27., seems scarcely to admit of doubt,) 
what could be more fit than to adopt that form of expression, 
which, from its familiar association with the deliverance from 
Egyptian bondage, had long been employed to designate that 
deliverance, without any reference whatever to its primary ac- 
ceptation? In other words, was it not most natural, that any 
providential preservation or deliverance of the Jewish people 
should be called by the word Pesach, the term used to denomi- 
nate that recorded act whereby the first great preservation and 
deliverance of Israel was effected? Might not, then, the Pro- 
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phet have properly and beautifully employed the pypg, in the 
passage referred to, in the sense of God’s acting again as a pro- 
tector and deliverer of his people, in like manner as he had done 
at the time of the mop? This gives new beauty to the origi- 
nal passage, and relieves the comparison between its subject and 
the deliverance in Egypt from all embarrassment ; whilst it 
retains all that attractive imagery, with which the prophet 
embellishes the original idea. The passage would then stand 
thus :— 


As the mother-birds hovering over their young ; 

So shall Jehovah, God of hosts, protect Jerusalem, 

Protecting and delivering, preserving (as by a second Passover) and 
rescuing her. 


Bishop Stock, in his translation, has much disfigured the beauty 
of this passage; neither displaying taste in the expression, nor 
judgment in the criticism :—Sirds protecting the winged race, 
being neither elegant nor quite intelligible: and HopPpine 
round and over, which is rather an odd signification of the 
word pyjpp, being a still odder reason for translating the word 
by FLYING round. 

Some have charged the Greeks with corrupting the original 
word pps Pesach, by writing it réex«: and have seemed to 
intimate that the word was so used by them as if it were derived 
from zécxe patior, intimating the sufferings of our Lord, of 
which the slaying of the passover was a type. That such an 
allusion may have sometimes been made, as might afford some 
apparent justification to the charge, there seems reason to ad- 
mit. (See Glass. Phil. Sacr.i. 692, also Greg. Naz. Serm. 
de Pasch. and Wolf. Cur. Phil. i. 365.) Yet, the fact is, 
that the mos of the Hebrew is written yoy Pascha in the 
Chaldee, from which the rarx« of the Greek has immediately 
flowed. | 
On the subject of the word Passover, I shall only add the 
following enumeration of its various applications:—1. It signi- 
fies the passing over of Jehovah, who spared the Israelites 
when he smote the first-born of the Egyptians. 2. It signifies, 
by a metonymy, the lamb slain in memory of that deliver- 
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ance. 3. It signifies the feast day on which the paschal lamb 
was slain—viz. the 14th of the first month. 4. and lastly, It 
signifies the entire continuance and the whole employment of 
the festival, which commenced with the slaying of the lamb, 
and continued for seven days. 


NO. XXXVI.—ON THE MEANING OF THE WORD TRANS- 
LATED ATONEMENT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Pace 47. (")—The meaning of the word sp, the original 
of the term atonement in the Old Testament, has been modell- 
ed, like that of other Scripture phrases, so as to fall in with the 
theories of those, who are more anxious that Scripture should 
speak their language, than that they should speak the lan- 
guage of Scripture. The common artifice, by which the terms 
of Revelation have been discharged of all appropriate meaning, 
has been here employed with considerable effect. By a com- 
parison of the various passages in which the term occurs, its 
most general signification is first explored; and 77 this generic 
sense it is afterwards explained, in all the particular cases of 
its application. The manner in which Dr. Taylor has exer- 
cised this strange species of criticism on the word atonement, in 
his Scripture Doctrine, has been already noticed, pp. 141— 
145. One or two additional remarks will more fully explain 
the contrivance, by which this writer has been enabled to shape 
this expression to his purpose. 

Having laid it down as a principle, “that those passages in 
the Levitical law, in which atonement is said to be made for 
persons by sacrifice, supply not so many different instances of 
a known sense of the word, atonement, but are to be considered 
as exhibiting one single instance of a sense which is doubtful ;” 
(Script. Doct. ch. iv. §69.) he pronounces, (ch. v. §70.) that 
“the texts which are to beexamined, are those, where the word 
is used extra-levitically, or with no relation to sacrifices; that we 
may be able to judge what it imports when applied to them.” 
And agreeably to these notions he conducts his inquiry. Now, 
what is this, but to pronounce first upon the nature of the thing 
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unknown, and then to engage in its investigation? he 
meaning of the term, in the several instances of its Levitical 
application, though as yet supposed unknown, is presumed to 
be the same in all: and this, notwithstanding that these cases 
of its application must be as different as its objects,—persons, 
and things; moral and ceremonial disqualifications. 

But, not content with thus deciding on the uniformity of an 
unknown signification, he proceeds to discover the meaning of 
the term in those passages which relate to sacrifice, by examin- 
ing it in others in which it has no such relation. 'The result 
of this singularly critical examination is, that from 37 texts, 
which treat of extra-levitical atonements, it may be inferred 
“that the means of making atonement for sin in different cases 
are widely different; being sometimes by the sole goodness of 
God, sometimes by the prayers of good men, sometimes by re- 
pentance, sometimes by disciplinary visitation, sometimes by 
signal acts of justice and virtue: and that any mean, whereby 
sinners are reformed, and the judgments of God averted, is aton- 
ing, or making atonement, for their sins.” (Cap. 6. §112.) 
What then follows respecting the Levitical atonement? Not, 
that the word, which when used extra-levitically is taken in 
various senses according to the natural efficacy of the different 
means employed, is to be applied in its Levitical designation in a 
sense yet different from these, agreeably to the difference of 
means introduced by the Levitical institutions: quite the con- 
trary. When specifically restricted to an appropriate purpose, it 
ceases to have any distinguishing character; and the term, 
whose signification, when it had no relation to sacrifice, was 
diversified with the nature of the means and the circumstances 
of the occasion, is, upon assuming this new relation, pronounced 
incapable of any new and characteristic meaning. This argu- 
ment furnishes a striking instance of that species of sophism, 
which, from a partial, concludes a total agreement. Having 
discovered, by a review of those passages which treat of extra- 
levitical atonements, that these and the sacrifices which were 
offered for sin agreed in their effect ; namely, in procuring the 
pardon of sin, or the removal of those calamities which had been 
inflicted as the punishment of it ; the writer at once pronounces 
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the extra-levitical and the sacrificial atonements to have been of 
the same nature throughout ; without regarding the utter dis- 
similarity of the means employed, and without considering that 
the very question as to the nature of the atonement, is a ques- 
tion involving the means through which it was effected. 

But, whilst Dr. Taylor has thus endeavoured to overturn the 
generally received notion of atonement, by an examination of 
such passages as treat of those atonements which were not 
sacrificial, Dr. Priestley professes to have carefully reviewed all 
those instances of atonement which were sacrificial; and from 
this review to have deduced the inference, that the sacrificial 
atonement merely implies, “the making of any thing clean or 
holy, so as to be fit to be used in the service of God; or, when 
applied to a person, fit to come into the presence of God: God 
being considered, as in a peculiar manner, the king and the 
sovereign of the Israelitish nation, and, as it were, keeping a 
court amongst them.” (Hist. of Cor. vol. i. p. 193.) Dr. 
Priestley, by this representation of the matter, endeavours to 
remove from view whatever might lead the mind to the idea of 
propitiating the Deity ; and, by taking care to place the con- 
dition of persons and things on the same ground, he utterly 
discards the notion of offence and reconciliation. But, in order 
to effect this, he has been obliged wholly to overlook the force 
of the original word, which is translated atonement, as well as 
of that which the LX_X have used as its equivalent. 

The term “5, In its primary sense, signifies to smear, or 
cover with pitch, as appears from Gen. vi. 14.: and from this 
covering with pitch, it has been metaphorically transferred to 
things of a different nature ; insomuch that, in all the 37 in- 
stances of extra-levitical atonement adduced by Dr. Taylor, he 
asserts that the word 45 retains something of this original 
sense ; (Scrip. Doctrine, ch. vi. § 115.) and, agreeably to 
this, he pronounces “atonement for sin to be the covering of 
sin.” ‘This position seems fully confirmed by Nehem. iv. 45. 
Psal. xxxii. 1. Ixxxv. 2, and other passages in Scripture ; in 
which the pardon of sin is expressed by its being covered, and 
the punishment of it by its not being covered. And Schindler, 
in his Lexicon Pentaglotton, having in like manner fixed the 
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general signification of the word to be ¢exit, operuit, modifies 
this generic signification according to the change of subject, 
thus :-—de facie, seu ira, placavit, reconciliavit ; de peccato, 
remisit, condonavit, expiavit ; de sordibus, expurgavit ; de 
aliis, abstulit, removit. 

Agreeably to this explanation of the word, in which Hebrew 
critics almost universally concur, the LXX render it by éeade- 
xouai, tO appease, or make propitious, and the ancient Latin 
by exorare, and sometimes deprecari: (see Sabatier’s Vet. 
Ital.) the concealing and removing from view, whatever is 
offensive and displeasing to a person, being necessary to recon- 
cile him and render him propitious. And, indeed, in a sense 
agreeable to this, that of bringing into a state of concord and 
reconciliation, the word atonement itself had been originally 
used by our old English writers; with whom, according to Junius, 
Skinner, and Johnson, it was written at-one-ment. signifying to 
be at one, or to come to an agreement : and in this very sense 
we find it used by our own translators, in Levit. xvi. 16. 20., 
where, speaking of the act whereby the High Priest was directed 
to make atonement for the holy place, they immediately after 
eall it reconciling the holy place. 


But Dr. Priestley has not only neglected the original and strict 
signification of the term implying sacrificial atonement, and 
imposed upon it a sense which at best is but secondary and 
remote ; he has also decided on a partial and hasty view of the 
subject, even as confined to the English translation : for surely, 
although it be in every case of atonement evidently implied, that 
the thing or person atoned for was thereby cleansed, and so 
rendered fit for the service of God ; it must likewise be admitted, 
that by this they were rendered pleasing to God, having been 
before in a state impure and unfit for his service, and being now 
rendered objects of his approbation and acceptance as fit instru- 
ments of his worship. ‘The fallacy of Dr. Priestley’s interpre- 
tation consists in this, that he assumes that to be the sole end 
of the atonement, which, although an undoubted consequence 
from it, was inseparably connected with, and subservient to, 
another and more important effect: the atonement indeed puri- 
fying, so as to qualify for the service and worship of God; but 
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this purification consisting in the removal of that, which unfitted 
and disqualified for such sacred purposes ; bringing what before 
was undeserving the divine regard into a state of agreement 
with the divine purity, and rendering it the object of the divine 
approbation. ‘To make atonement, then, to God, was to remove 
what was offensive; and thus, by conciliating the divine favour, 
to sanctify for the divine service. | 

This general meaning of the expression, modified by the cir- 
cumstance of its application, will lead us to its true value and 
force in each particular instance. 'Thus, in the atonements at 
the consecration of the tabernacle, altars, vessels, and priests ; 
the several instruments and persons destined for the offices of 
worship, being in their natural state unworthy of this sacred 
use, were thereby purified from all natural pollution, and render- 
ed fit objects of the divine acceptance. ‘The same may be 
applied to those atonements appointed for restoring persons to 
the privileges of public worship, who had been disqualified by 
circumstances of external impurity; such as were occasioned 
by natural infirmities, diseases, and accidental events. But 
whilst in these cases, in which moral character could have no 
concern, the purifying rite. of atonement was enjoined, to render 
both things and persons worthy and approved instruments of the 
divine worship ; so in those where moral character was con~ 
cerned, the atonement made by the sacrifice for sin qualified the 
transgressor for the divine service, by removing what had been 
offensive from the sight of him, who is of purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity ; the repentance of the offender, aided by the 
pious observance of the enjoined rite, averting the divine dis~ 
pleasure, and effecting a reconciliation with his offended Sove- 
reign : whilst those who were guilty of a presumptuous and 
deliberate defiance of the divine authority were cut off from all 
connexion with their God, and) no atonement whatever was 
allowed for their transgressions. Episcopius seems to state the 
case very satisfactorily—* Sacrificia pro peccato, ea erant quae 
offere bantur ad impuritatis expiandas, sive ex essent morales, 
sive physice aut potius ceremoniales. Morales impuritates 
voco, istas quee animorum sunt: id est, que culpam aliquam 
ex anime sive ignorantia, sive errore, sive imbecilitate ortam in 
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se habent: impuritates enim, que per superbiam, &c. contra- 
hebantur, sacrificiis expiari non poterant. Physicas sive 
ceremoniales impuritates voco, feditates, sive maculas illas 
corporis, que nulla culpa hominis contrahi possunt ; quales 
sunt quee ex leprosi, mortui contractu,” &c. — Inst. Theol. 
Lib. III. Sect. IL. cap. iii. vol. i. p. 71. 

This view of the matter seems to give to the veh of the 
Levitical atonement a consistent and satisfactory meaning. The: 
atonement, in all cases, producing the effect of fitting for the 
divine service :—this, in such as involved no consideration of 
moral character, (as in the consecration of inanimate things, 
or the atonement for persons labouring under corporeal impuri- 
ties,) could consist only in the removal of the external impurity, 
for in such cases this impediment alone existed: whilst in those 
in which moral character was concerned, as in cases of sin, 
whereby man, having incurred the displeasure of his God, had 
disqualified himself for the offices of his worship, the unfitness 
could have been removed only by such means as, at the same 
time, removed that displeasure, and restored the offender to the 
divine favour :—or, in other words, the atonement was in such 
cases an act of propitiatien. And to such cases it is, that it 
may be applied in the strict sense of the word reconciliation ; 
so that the doctrine of atonement, so far as relates to sin, is 
nothing more than the doctrine of reconciliation. 

As to the manner in which the sacrifice for sin may be sup- 
posed to have operated to the effecting of this reconciliation, this 
is of no concern to the present inquiry. ‘l'hat a reconciliation 
was thereby effected, insomuch that the penalty of the trans- 
gression was remitted, and the offender restored to the privileges 
which he had forfeited by his offence, is abundantly manifest. 
The instances in Scripture, in which the effect of the atone- 
ment is expressly described as the removal of the divine dis- 
pleasure, are too numerous to be recited. Let a few suffice. — 
In Exod. xxii. 30. 32. Moses, addressing the Israelites after 
the great crime which they had committed in worshipping the 
golden calf, says, Ye have sinned a great sin; and now £ 
will go up unto the Lord ; peradventure I shall make an 
ATONEMENT FOR YOUR SIN: and these words he immediately 
after explains, by his prayer to God, that he might forgive 
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their sin. Again, we find a stop put to an infliction of punish- 
ment, by the atonement made by Aaron for the people in the 
rebellion of Korah. And Moses said, take a censer ; and 
go quickly unto the congregation, and make an atonement 
for them ; for there is wrath gone out from the Lord ; the 
plague is begun: and Aaron took as Moses commanded 
him; and made an atonement for the people—and the 
plague was stayed. Numb. xvi. 46, 47, 48. The atone- 
ment made by Phinehas, and the effect of it, are not less re- 
markable: God says of him, he hath TURNED MY WRATH 
Away from the children of Israel, (while he was zealous 
for my sake among them) that I consumed not the chitl- 
dren of Israel in my jealousy —he was zealous for his 
God, and made an ATONEMENT for the children of Israel. 
Numb. xxv. 11. 13. 

The instances of atonement here adduced, are not, indeed, 
of the sacrificial kind; but they equally serve to evince the 
Scripture sense of the term, in cases of transgression, to be that 
of reconciling the offended Deity, by averting his displeasure : 
so that, when the atonement for sin is said to be made a sacri- 
fice, no doubt can remain, that the sacrifice was strictly a sacri- 
fice of propitiation. Agreeably to this conclusion, we find it 
expressly declared, in the several cases of piacular oblations for 
transgression of the divine commands, that the sin, for which 
atonement was made by those oblations, should be forgiven.” 

Dr. Priestley and H. Taylor have of late endeavoured to sub- 
vert this notion, by representing sacrifices merely as gifts, and 
atonement as nothing but a ceremonial purifying and setting 
apart from common use, for the divine service, without any 
idea whatever of propitiation: see Theol. Repos. vol. i. p. 
199—205. and B. Mord. p. 799—805. How far this theory 
is invalidated by the observations contained in the present 
Number, it remains for the reader to judge. I shall only add, 
that Dr. Sykes, whose authority both these writers are in general 


* Deere oo. ol. ao, v., 10,14: £6. 18. vi. 7 Xx. oc. 
Numb. xv. 25, 26. 28. Consult also Hallet’s Notes and Discourses, vol. ii. 
p. 270—274, . 
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very willing to acknowledge, does not hesitate to pronounce the 
sacrificial meaning of the word p55 atonement, to contain 
the notion of propitiation ; deriving it, as has been here done, 
from the original signification of the word 45, ¢o cover, that 
is “to remove or take away anger or offence, by so covering it 
that it may not appear:” (Essay on Sacrifices, pp. 152. 158, 
159.) and “to make atonement for sins,” he says, “is todo 
something by the means of which a man obtains pardon of 
them.” (p. 306.) 

How strongly the propitiatory import of the sacrificial atone- 
ment, contended for in this note, was attributed to it by modern 
Jews, has been already amply detailed in Number XX XIII. — 
In Dr. Laurence’s Sermon on the Metaphorical Character 
of the Apostolical Style, (pp. 17. 32.) there are some good ob- 
servations on the ‘Targum of Jonathan, tending to confirm the 
position, that the ideas of atonement, and of forgiveness, were 
held by the Jews in the time of our Saviour, as perfectly equi- 
valent. 


NO. XXXVII.—-ON THE EFFICACY OF THE MOSAIC ATONE- 
MENT AS APPLIED TO CASES OF MORAL TRANSGRESSION. 


Pace 48. (")—For the purpose of reducing the sacrifical 
atonement to the simple notion of external purification, it has 
been thought necessary to deny the appointment of any expia- 
tion for the transgressor of the moral law. It has been argued, 
that those sins and iniquities, for which it is in several in- 
stances expressly said that forgiveness was procured by the 
atonement, “do not, in the language of the Old Testament, 
necessarily imply a deviation from moral rectitude, or a trans- 
gression of the moral law; but are frequently used, when 
nothing more can be understood, than a privation of that bodily 
purity, which the ceremonial law required; as we read of the 
imquity of the Sanctuary ; (Numb. xviil. 1.) and of the an- 
iquity of the holy things, (EKixod. xxviii, 38.) and as we 
find the ashes of the burnt heifer, though applied only for the 
purification of external uncleanness, expressly called ‘the ashes 
of the burnt heifer of purification for sin ;’ (Numb. xix. 7.) and, 
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in like manner, the oblation required from him who had re- 
covered from a leprosy, a sin offering; the unclean person, 
though free from blame in a moral point of view, yet in the 
eye of the law being deemed a sinner.” ‘These observations, 
it is but fair to confess, are to be foundin the pages of one of the 
ablest advocates of the doctrine of atonement. It is also urged 
that the sins for which atonements were appointed, were, at 
most, but sins of ignorance, to which scarcely any moral 
character could attach, and which deserved to be ranked in the 
same class with mere natural or accidental infirmities. 'T’his 
latter point is largely insisted on by writers who oppose the re- 
ceived doctrine of atonement; and it is particularly enforced by 
a writer in Theol. Rep. vol. iii. who signs himself Eusebius, 
and who professes to enter fully into an examination of the 
several cases of atonement recorded in the Old Testament. 

In reply to the first of these arguments, let it be remarked, 
i. That the expressions so much relied on, inequity of the 
holy things, iniquity of the sanctuary, mean merely the 
profanation, or improper use of the holy things, &c. ; so 
that the iniquity here refers to the persons making this im- 
proper use of the holy things, not to the things themselves: and 
thus the entire objection, derived from the use of this expression, 
falls to the ground. ‘This appears, as well from the force of the 
term in the original, which is translated, iniquity ; as from the 
context of the passages referred to. The Hebrew word 47 
being derived from 77, the strict signification of which is to 
turn, or be turned, aside from the proper state or destina- 
tion, applies with peculiar propriety to the improper, or profane 
use of the holy things of the sanctuary. And this sense is sup- 
ported by the passages in which the expression occurs; the 
Priests bearing the iniquity of the sanctuary, (Numb. xviii. 
1.) and Aaron bearing the iniquity of the holy things, (Ex. 
xxvill. 38.) manifestly relating, and being understood by every 
commentator to relate to the care to be taken that no improper 
use or legal defilement should profane the sacred things; inas- 
much as, in such case, it would rest with Aaron, and with the 
priests, to bear the punishment of, or make atonement for, such 
profanation. ‘Thus Jarchi on Numb. xviii. 1. “Upon you I 
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will bring the punishment of the strangers, that shall sin con- 
cerning the sanctified things that are delivered unto you.” 
Houbigant translates the words in Numb. sustinebtt sanctuaria 
noxzas ; 1. e. as he explains it, reus erit delicti in sanctuarium 
admissi, — and in Hxodus, suscipiet maculas donorum.— 
See also Ainsworth, Patrick, Calmet, Le Clerc, Dathius, 
and, in short, all the commentators, who concur in this interpre- 
tation ; and in like manner explain the passage in Exodus: see 
likewise Levit. xvi. 16—19. 

But as the word iniquity, thus applied to the sacred things, 
will not prove, that by sim in the Levitical law, nothing more 
was intended than external defilement; so neither will, 2. The 
application of the term sin and sin offering to persons la- 
bouring under mere corporeal impurities. Respecting the 
case of the burnt heifer, in which, though intended solely for the 
purification of external uncleanness, the ashes are expressly cal- 
led the ashes of the burnt heifer of purification for sin, 
it must be noted, that the argument here is chiefly derived from 
the words of translation, without attending sufficiently to the 
original; the words in the Hebrew signifying literally, the ashes 
of the burnt sin offering.* Purification for sin, then, is 
not the language of the original; and from this, consequently, 
nothing can be inferred. But, even admitting that the corporeal 
impurities arising from leprosy, puerpery, contract of the dead, and 
other such causes, are spoken of as sins committed by the per- 
sons labouring under them, in like manner as the direct and 
voluntary transgressions of the divine commands; admitting 
that it is pronounced of the former, equally as of the latter, that, 
in virtue of the atonement, the sin which had been commttT- 
TED Was FORGIVEN them; admitting that the sin offering, on 
these occasions, looked solely to the uncleanness, without hay- 
ing any respect to the general sinfulness and unworthiness of 
the person seeking to be restored to the privileges of the public 
worship of God; and admitting that, in looking to the particu- 
lar instance of uncleanness, it could not have been intended (as 


* See Ainsworth, Patrick, and Dathe, on Numb. xix. 17. also Richie's 
Pecul. Doctr, vol. 1. p. 212. 
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the later Jews explain it, see p. 195.*) through that, to have re- 
ferred to that original guilt incurring the penalty of death, from 
which this and the other infirmities of man’s nature had taken 
their rise; or to some specific crime, by which these bodily in- 
flictions had been incurred: | —admitting, I say, all these 
things, (which however it would be extremely difficult to prove,) 
and, consequently, admitting that the terms, sem, and sin offer- 
ing, as applied ‘to these, could merely signify external unclean- 
ness, and the appointed means of removing it; yet can this fur- 
nish no inference whatever affecting those cases, in which the 
disqualification to be removed by the sin offering is expressly 
stated to be, not that of external uncleanness, but a disqualifica- 
tion resulting from a transgression of the divine commands. 
This, however it may be called a legal offence, cannot be there- 
by divested of its intrinsic nature, but must still inevitably 
remain a moral transgression. And when atonement is said 
to be made for sins committed against any of the com- 
mandments of the Lord, it must surely be a strange species 
of interpretation that can confound such sins with mere external 
pollution, and the forgiveness granted to such offences with the 
mere cleansing from an accidental impurity. It will appear yet 
more strange, when we come to notice, under the next head, 
some specific violations of the moral law, for which atonements 
were appointed. 

But it is contended, that those transgressions of the divine 
commands, for which atonements were appointed, were merely 
sins of ignorance ; to which, as the writer in the Theol. Rep. 
pronounces, scarcely any moral character could attach; and 
which, therefore, might justly be ranked in the same class with 
the former cases of accidental defilement. As this argument has 
been a good deal relied on, it becomes necessary to consider, 
more particularly, the nature of those transgressions for which 
atonements were appointed, and the force of that expresssion in 


* See also Ainsworth, on Numb. xix. 16. Lev. xii. 7., and xiv. 32. 34. 
49.; and Jennings’s Jew. Antig. vol. i. p. 322. 

} See Episcopius, de lepra, Inst. Theol. L. I. sect. ii. cap. 3. § 33.— 
also p. 195. of this volume. 
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the original, which has been usually understood as implying sing 
of ignorance. | 

And 1. it must certainly be admitted, that sins of ignorance, 
in the direct sense of the word, are intended by the expression 
since we find it expressly stated in some places that they wist 
it not; and, again, that the sins were done without their 
knowledge and were hidden from them, and had come to 
their knowledge after they were committed. * (Levit. iv. 13, 
14. 23. 28. v. 2, 3. 17, 18. Numb. xv. 24.) Yet, even here, the 
ignorance intended cannot have been of a nature absolute and 
invincible, but such as the clear promulgation of their law, and 
their strict obligation to study it day and night, rendered them 
accountable for, and which was consequently in a certain degree 
culpable. 'Thus Houbigant, on Lev. iv. 2. Nos per wnpru- 
dentiam, ut multi alii per errorem ; melius quam Vulgatus, 
per ignorantiam. Nam leges per Mosen promulgatas, et seepe 
iteratas, tg@norare Israelitie non poterant. ‘This is also agree- 
able to the general language of Scripture ; in which, crimes said 
to be committed by persons, xara dyvorev, in i@norance, are 
nevertheless represented strictly as crimes, inasmuch as that ig- 
norance might have been removed by a careful and candid 
search after their duty; and. thus, being voluntary, their igno- 
rance itself was criminal. See Acts iii. 17. where the Jews who 
crucified Christ are said to have acted xard dyverm. St. Paul 
also ascribes the enormous wickedness of the Heathen world to 
the ignorance that was in them, Eph. iv. 18. And their 
vicious desires, St. Peter calls, é rH c&yvore emibvmicis, lusts im 
ignorance, 1 Pet. i. 14.* 

Thus, then, even though the expression in the original were 
confined to sins of ignorance, yet would it not follow, that it meant 
such acts as were incapable of all moral character, and might be 
classed with mere corporeal infirmities, to which the notion of 
punishment could not possibly attach. But that the expression, 
besides sins of ignorance, includes likewise all such as were the 


* See also Acts, xvii. 30. Rom. x. 3. 1Tim.i. 13. and numerous other 
passages of the New ‘Testament. 
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consequence of human frailty and inconsideration, whether 

committed knowingly and wilfully, or otherwise, will appear 
from considering the true force of the original term 755%), or 
M1, which, together with its root 33%, TW, or 4745, Is 
found, in numerous passages of Scripture, to signify the species of | 
offence here described, in opposition to that which involves a de- 
liberate and presumptuous contempt of God’s authority. Coc- 
ceius thus explains it —“ Si putantes licitum, fecerint illicitum, 
ignorantia verbi: aut, si preoccupatus egerit, quod novit esse 
illicitum.” The word, he says, as it occurs in Numb. xv. 22; 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, is directly opposed to Fan a in verse 30, 

sinning with a high hand, that is deliberately and presump- 
tuously. He also explains it, as implying a full and entire en- 

grossment of mind and affection, producing a temporary oblivion 
of what is right: which is nothing more than the common effect 
of any passion which has taken strong hold of the mind. For 
this he instances Isai. xxvii. 7. In like manner Dr. Taylor, in 
his Concordance, understands the word — “ 47D, to err, to do 
what is wrong; through ignorance, mistake, bad advice, or per- 
suasion — or through the violence of some strong passion or 
affection.” Dr. Richie also, (Pecul. Doct. vol.i. pp. 226, 227,) 
adduces a great number of passages to prove, that the word in 
question “denotes any sin, which doth not proceed from a delibe- 
rate contempt of authority, but fron’ human frailty or infirmity 
only.” See also Hammond, Le Clerc, and Rosenmiiller, in 
Hebr. ix. 7. — where they supply numerous instances to prove, 
that both éyveeiv, and F741, are used in the sense here given, as 
extending to all sins that were not of the class of presumptuous, 
or such as by the law were necessarily to be punished with 
death. Rosenmiiller adds, that for every sin; except those to 
which death was annexed, atonement was made on the day of 
expiation. Now it is remarkable, that, for the sins atoned for on 

that day, the very word which is used by the Apostle in his Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, (ix. 7.) is éyvoquare.* But, in fact, the oppo- 


* Schleusner in his Spicileg. Lexic. in Int. Grec. V. T. p. 3, thus ex- 
plains the words éyrotw and ayvinue, ?Azvolw notat simpliciter pecco, sine 


Vor,.1.—3l 
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sition already alluded to in Numb. xv. 27. 30, seems at once to 
decide the point. For there we find the sins implied by the 


adjuncta notione ignorantie. Erravit Bielius, qui 4, tantum ex igno- 
rantia peccare notare dicit. Cf. Sirac. v. 18. tv peyary ext apd pad dyroel, 
wndt ev: h. e. nullum plane peccatum committe, nec grave, necleve. Hee 
riotio etiam ex Hebraicis verbis 77%» DW &t TW, quibus érody in 
verss. Grec. respondet, apparet.”—‘’Ayvorpase, peccata simpliciter.— 
1 Mace. xiii.:39, ubi cum vocabulo éuepriuate permutatur. (Cf. Levit. 
xxvi. 39, ubi Hebraicum 45 Aqu. avery reddit.) Locum e Philone 


hue facientum dedit cl. Loesnerus ad Hebr. ix. 7. Sic dzraxoveiv apud 
Xen. Hist. Grec. 1. '7. 10. simpliciter wnzque agere notat: ubi bene preci- 
pit S. R. Morus, verba apud Grecos, vi originis scientiam aut inscientiam 
exprimentia, ut in omnibus linguis, notare virtutes et vitia, que illam scien- 
tiam et inscientiam, vel necessario, vel plerumque, sequi soleant.” 

Loesner also remarks thus on the words, vmip cavrov x2i tov rou naow 
ATNOHMATON, in Hebr. ix. ’7.—“ Apud Alexandrinos Interpp. locis plu- 
ribus dyvo2¢ vel dzvoiuatre de peccatis et delictis quibusvis ad exprimendum 
Hebraicum FWHM dici, ignotum esse harum literarum amantibus non po- 
test. Adjungamus Philonem lib. de Plant. Noe. p. 229, c. scribentem, 
Sucias vropspvicxoer rac txactay ATNOIAS ce x2i dtapaptiacs, victime in me- 
moriam'revocant singulorum peccata et delicta.” 

The observations also‘ of Danzius, on the word éyvoyuaere in the afore- 
mentioned passage of Hebr. deserve particularly to be attended to. ‘“‘ Pec- 
cata que expianda sunt, vocantur hic déyrojuare, Que Socinianis haud alia 
sunt, quam gue vel 1gnorantid sive oblivione juris alicujus divint, ex vel 
ignorantid facti et circumstantiarum, vel etiam ex humand quidam imbecil- 
litate proficiscuntur. Equidem concedendum omnino est, dyroyuerx hinc 
inde in striptis sacris ac profanis pro hujus generis extare peccatis. Quod 
autem et voluniaria ac graviora haud raro denotet, satis superque docent 
dicta Psal. xxv.°7,ubi 31H (quod quam magnum designet peccatum, 
mox dicturi sumus) LX-X reddiderunt per dyvexv. Hosea, iv. 15, spiritu- 
alis Israelitarum scortatio per verbum éyvoéw pro Ebraico {5} positum, ex- 
primitur; que sane leve ac ex ignorantidé commissum peccatum non fuit : 
prout ex toto hoe capite satis clare apparet. Etiam Jud. v. 19, 20, pro 
quibusvis delictis idem vocabulum ponitur. Hine et Syrus’ interpres pro 
d&yvoxuaor Apostoli in' loco citato, (viz. Hebr. ix. '7.) posuit {Ze 20 : 
qua voce quevis designantur peccata, (vide Matt. xviii. 35,) etiam illud ab 
Adamo perpetratum (vid. Rom. v. 16, sqq.) quod certe nec leve fuit, nec 
ex ignorantié commissum. Imo ex collatione loci Lev. xvi. sole lucidius 
patet, hic sub voce tu» déyvoxuarev omnis generis contineri peccata. Siqui- 
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word $5, directly opposed to sins of presumption; that is, to 
such as proceeded, not from human frailty, but from a deliberate 
and audacious defiance of the divine authority ; which appears 
to be the true meaning of presumptuous sins, as may be collect. 
ed from Numb. xv. 30,31. Exod. xxi. 14.—and v. 2, compared 
with xviii. 11. Deut. i. 42, 43. xvii. 12, 18. xviii. 22, and 
various other passages. See Pec. Doct. vol. i. pp. 229, 220, also 
Maim. Mor. Nev. part 3, cap. 1. And hence it appears, that, so 
far as the force of the original term is considered, the efficacy of 
the atonement was extended to all sins which flowed from the in- 
firmities and passions of human nature; and was withheld only 
from those which sprang from a presumptuous defiance of the 
Creator. 

The word éxcveias, used by the LX X in the translation of 
the term, though it seems to imply an involuntary act, is yet 
by no means inconsistent with this exposition. ‘The force of 
this term, as applied by the LX-X, is evidently not incompatible 
with a perfect consciousness of the crime committed, and is used 
only in opposition to txeveias, by which they every where de- 
scribe such an act as is entirely spontaneous and deliberate, 
which, in the words of Episcopius, is performed, plend voluntate ; 
or, as he again explains it, which ts done wilfully, and with a 
fixed and deliberate purpose of transgression. (Inst. Theol. 
lib. iil. sect. il. cap. 3. §.9. 14.) Axovcias, then, is not.to be con- 
sidered as denoting an act, strictly speaking, involuntary ; but 
as opposed to what was deliberate and wilful : it is, therefore, 
applied with propriety to all sins of infirmity, The use of the 
word éxevciasin Hebr. x. 26. throws abundant light on the force 


dem ibi satis perspicue docetur, omnia peccata, in anniversario isto sacrificio 
expiari. Et quidem omnia illa, que supra vocibus , y, DIDw, a TRON, 
erant expressa. Atque sub se continent quidquid pmnino venit sub peccate 
nomine.” The writer then proceeds, from a strict investigation of the 
exact sense of these Hebrew words, as well as from a copious enumeration 
of the opinions of the great Jewish doctors, to confirm his position, that in 
the word ayvoyuere, as used by the Apostle, (Heb. ix. 7.) sens of every 
description are indiscriminately alluded to. See Danz. Funct. Pontif. 
Max. in Adyt. Anniv. in Meuschen Nov. Test. ex Talm. p. 1007—1012. 
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of this expression. See Ainsworth on Lev. iv. 2. See also 
the authorities adduced by Elsner, Observat. Sacr. vol. i. p. 
AQA, 

But, 2dly, the conclusion, which has been here derived from 
the signification of the original word, is fully confirmed by the 
cases of atonement referred to in the text; since the offences 
there described are clearly such as can by no means be brought 
within the description of sins of ignorance: it being impossi- 
ble that a man could deny, or keep back, that which was en- 
trusted to him by another; or take from another his property by 
violence or deceit; or deny upon oath, and withhold from the 
proper owner, what he had found, without a consciousness of 
the guilt. Besides, it is to be observed, that, neither in these, 
nor in the case of the bond-maid, is it said that the sin was 
committed in ignorance ; but, on the contrary, the very ex- 
pressions used in the original, unequivocally mark a conscious- 
ness of crime in the several instances alluded to; as may be 
seen particularly in Outram De Sacrif. lib. i. cap, xin. § 4. 
where this point is fully established in opposition to Expiscopius. 
These crimes, indeed, of fraud, perjury, violent injustice, and de- 
bauchery, the writer in the Theol. Rep. seems disposed to treat 
as venial offences, being criminal, as he says, but in a low de- 
gree. (Vol. ui. p. 412.) But, for the purpose of proving that 
no atonements were appointed for transgressions of the moral 
law, it would be necessary to shew that these acts were not in 
any degree criminal: this, however, he has not attempted ; 
and he is, consequently, in the conclusion compelled to admit, 
(p. 414.) that the Levitical atonements extended to violations of 
the morallaw. Sykes also, it is must be obseryed, is obliged to 
confess, that the cases here alluded to are cases of { known and 
open wickedness.” (Script. Doct. of Redemp. p. 331.) Hal- 
let expressly says, “It is certain, that there were sacrifices under 
the law appointed to make atonement for moral eyil and for 
moral guilt ; particularly lying, theft, fraud, extortion, per- 
jury, as it is written, Lev. vi. 1, 2, &c.”—Notes and Dis- 
courses, vol. ii. pp. 277, 278. 

. Now, that these atonements, in cases of moral transgressions, 
involved a real andliteral remission of the offence, that is, of the 
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penalty annexed to it, will appear from considering not only the 
rigorous sanction of the Mosaic law in general, by which he, 
who did not continue in aut the words of the law to do them, 
was pronounced accursed, (Gal. iii. 10. Deut. xxvii. 26.) and 
consequently subjected to the severest temporary inflictions ; but 
also the particular cases, in which the piacular sacrifices are 
directly stated to have procured a release from the temporal 
punishments specifically annexed to the transgression : as in the 
cases of fraud, false-swearing, &c. which, with the punishments 
annexed by the law, and the remission procured by the piacu- 
lar oblation, may be seen enumerated by Grotius (De Satisfact. 
Chr. cap. x.) and still more fully by Richie. (Pecwl. Doct. vol. 
i. pp. 232—252.) Houbigant also speaks of it asa matter be- 
yond question, that, in such offences as admitted of expiation 
under the Mosaic law, a release from the temporal penalty of 
the transgression was the necessary result of the atonement: on 
Levit. v. 4. he describes the effect of the atonement to be, “ ut 
post expiationem religione factam, non sit amplius legum civili- 
um peenis obnoxius.” Hallet says, that the sacrifices “ procured 
for the offender a deliverance from that punishment. of moral 
guilt, which was appointed by the law ;” and he instances the 
case of theft, in which, though the offender was liable to be cut 
off by the miraculous judgment of God, yet the sacrifice had the 
virtue of releasing from that immediate death, which the law 
had denounced against that particular sin—--Notes and Disc. 
pp. 276—278. 

That the remission of. sins obtained by the Levitical sacrifices 
was a remission only of temporal punishments, cannot weaken 
the general argument ; as the sanctions of the law, under which 
the sacrifices were offered, were themselves but temporary. The 
remission of the penalty due to the transgression was still real 
and substantial: the punishment was averted from the offender, 
who conformed to the appointed rite; and the sacrificial atone- 
ment was, consequently, in such cases, an act of propitiation. 
The sacrifices of the law, indeed, considered merely as the per- 
formance of a ceremonial duty, could operate only to the reversal 
of a ceremonial forfeiture, or the remission of a temporal pun- 
ishment : that is, they could propitiate God only in his tempo- 
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ral relation to his chosen people, as their Sovereign: and for this 
plain reason,—because the ostensible performance of the rite 
being but an act of external submission and homage, when not 
accompanied’ with an internal submission of mind and a sin- 
cere repentance, it could acquit the offender only in reference to 
that external law, which exacted obedience to God as a civil 
prince. In such cases, the Jewish sacrifices, merely as legal 
observances, operated only to the temporal benefits annexed by 
the Levitical institution to those expressions of allegiance: but, 
as genuine and sincere acts of worship and penitence, whenever 
the piety of the offerer rendered them such, they must likewise 
have operated to procure that spiritual remission and acceptance, 
which, antecedent to and independent of the Levitical ordinances, 
they are found in several parts of Scripture to have been effectual 
to obtain. . 

The author of the Scripture Account of Sacrifices (p. 168.) 
thus reasons upon this subject :—“ 'This people (the Jews,) as 
to their inward state, were doubtless under the same control, 
both of the law of nature and of the divine Providence, as they 
were before the Jaw ; this having introduced no change in this 
respect. They were consequently entitled to the pardon of all 
their sins, of what nature soever, upon the same terms as before.” 
Andthen he goes on to show, that, with the sacrifices of the law 
they continued to offer such alsoas had been customary in the 
Patriarchal times. And, in proof of this, he adduces instances 
from the law of itself, in which such sacrifices are referred to 
and recognised. They appear manifestly alluded to in the two 
first chapters of Leviticus, in which the language marks the 
offering to be of a purely voluntary nature, and merely prescribes 
the manner in which such an offering was to be made : whereas, 
when specific legal and moral offences are to be expiated, the law 
commands the offermg, and the specific nature of it. He ad- 
duces also the cases of David, and of Eli’s house to shew that 
Scripture supplies instances of “sacrifices offered out of the occa- 
sions prescribed by the law, for averting the divine displeasure 
upon the occasion of sin.” (P. 173.) What this writer justly 
remarks concerning sacrifices distinct from those prescribed by 
the law, I would apply to all ; and consider the penitent and de- 
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vout sentiments of the offerer, as extending the efficacy of the 
Levitical sacrifice to the full range of those benefits, which, be- 
fore the Levitical institution, were conferred on similar genuine 
acts of worship. | 

Nor let it be objected to this, that the Apostle has pronounced 
of the Levitical offerings, that they could not make perfect as 
pertaining to the conscience. (Hebr. ix.9. x. 1.) The sacred 
writer here evidently speaks in comparison. He marks the in- 
feriority of the figure to the substance, and the total insuffi- 
ciency of the type, considered independently of that from which 
its entire virtue was derived, to obtain a perfect remission. It 
might, indeed, he argues, by virtue of the positive institution, 
effect an external and ceremonial purification ; but beyond this 
it could have no power. The blood of bulls and of goats 
could not, of itself take away sins. It could not render the 
metre Mosaic worshipper PERFECT as to conscience. It can 
have no such operation, but as connected, in the eye of faith, 
with that more precious blood-shedding, which can purge the 
conscience from dead works to serve the living God. It 
could not, says Pierce, on Hebr. ix. 9., “ with reference to the 
conscience, make perfect the worshipper, who only worshipped 
with meat and drink offerings and washings, &c.”—In this view 
of the subject, the remarks contained in this Number seem no 
way inconsistent with the language of the Apostle. 

One observation more, arising from the passage of the 
Apostle here referred to, I would wish to offer.—In pointing out 
the inferiority of the Mosaic to the Christian institution, we 
find the writer, in the tenth chapter, not only asserting the 
inefficacy of the Mosaic sacrifice for the full and perfect re- 
mission of sins, but taking considerable pains to prove it. Now 
from this it seems, that the Jews themselves, so far from con- 
fining their legal atonements to the mere effect of ceremonial 
purification, were too prone to attribute to them the virtue of a 
perfect remission of all moral guilt. Of this there can be no 
question as to the later Jews. Maimonides expressly says in his 
treatise, De Penit. cap. i. § 2., that “ the’ scape-goat made 
atonement for all the transgressions of the law, both the lighter 
and the more heavy transgressions, whether done presumptu- 
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ously or ignorantly : all are expiated by the scape-goat, if, in- 
deed, the party repent.” I would remark here, that though 
Maimonides evidently stretches the virtue of the atonement 
beyond the limits of the law (presumptuous sins not admitting 
of expiation,) yet he seems to have reasoned on a high prin- 
ciple, in attributing to the sincere and pious sentiments of the 
offerer the power of extending the efficacy of the atonement to 
those moral offences, which the legal sin-offering, by itself, 
could never reach. 


NO. XXXVIII.—ON THE VICARIOUS IMPORT OF THE 
MOSAIC SACRIFICES, 


Pace 48. (°)—I have, in the page here referred to, used 
the expression vicarious import, rather than vicarious, to avoid 
furnishing any colour to the idle charge, made against the doc- 
trine of atonement, of supposing a real substitution in the room 
of the offender, and a literal translation of his guilt and punish- 
ment to the immolated victim ; a thing utterly incomprehensible, 
as neither guilt nor punishment can be conceived, but with 
reference to consciousness, which cannot be transferred. But 
to be exposed to suffering, in consequence of another’s guilt; 
and thereby, at the same time, to represent to the offender, and 
to release him from, the punishment due to his transgression, 
involves no contradiction whatever. In this sense, the suffering 
of the animal may be conceived a substitute for the punish- 
ment of the offender; inasmuch as it is in virtue of that suffer- 
ing that the smner is released. If it be asked, what connexion 
can subsist between the death of the animal and the acquittal 
of the sinner? Tf answer, without hesitation, I know not. 'To 
unfold divine truths by human philosophy, belongs to those 
who hold opinions widely different from mine on the subject of 
atonement. 'T'o the Christian it should be sufficient, that 
Scripture has clearly pronounced this connexion to subsist. 
That the death of the animal could possess no such intrinsic 
virtue is manifest; but that divine appointment could bestow 
upon it this expiatory power, will not surely be denied: and as’ 
to the fact of such appointment, as well as its reference to that 
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great Event from which this virtue was derived, the word of 
Revelation furnishes abundant evidence, as I trust appears from 
the second of the Discourses contained in this volume. 

Now, that the offering of the animal slain in sacrifice may be 
considered vicarious in the sense here assigned, that is, vicarious 
in symbol, (or as representing the penal effects of the offerer’s 
demerits, and his release from the deserved punishment in con- 
sequence of the death of the victim,)—-seems to require little proof, 
beyond the passages of Scripture referred to in the text. If farther 
evidence should, however, be required, we shall find it ina 
more particular examination of that most solemn service of 
the yearly atonement, described in pp. 66, 67. of this volume. 
Meanwhile, it may be worth while to inquire, how far the 
arguments urged in opposition to the vicarious nature of the 
Mosaic sacrifices will operate against this acceptation. And, 
for this purpose, it will be sufficient to examine the objection, 
as stated by Sykes, and H. 'l'aylor; inasmuch as the industry 
of the former, and the subtilty of the latter, have left none of 
the arguments of Socinus, Crellius, or the other learned an- 
tagonists of the doctrine of atonement, unnoticed or unim- 
‘proved ; and the skirmishing writers of the present day have 
done nothing more than retail, with diminished force, the same 
objections. 

They are all reduced by Sykes and 'T'aylor under the following 
heads :-—1. 1t isno where said in the Old Testament, that the 
life of the victim was given as a vicarious substitute for the 
life of him who offered it. 2. The atonement was not made 
by the death of the animal, but by the sprinkling of the blood 
at the altar. 3. No atonement could be made, where life was 
forfeited. 4. Atonements were made by the sacrifice of animals 
in some cases where no guilt was involved. And 5. Atone- 
ments were sometimes made without the death of an animal, 
or any blood-shedding whatever.*— This is the sum total of the 
arguments, collected by the industry of these writers, against 


* See Sykes’s Essay on Sacr. pp. 121—141. Ben Mord. pp. 797— 
799. and Crell. contra Grot. cap. x. 
Vou. 1.—32 
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the notion of the vicarious nature of sacrifice: and it must be 
remembered, that Sykes applied these to the idea, that “the 
taking away the life of the animal was designed to put the 
offerer in mind of his demerits,” no less than to the idea, that 
“ the life of the animal was given in lieu of the life of the sin- 
ner ;” (pp. 120, 121.) so that they may fairly be replied to, on 
the principle of atonement here contended for. 

Now, to the first of these objections it may be answered, that 
it is again and again asserted in the Old Testament, that, in 
cases where punishment had been incurred, and even where 
(as weshall see hereafter) life itself was forfeited, the due obla- 
tion of an animal in sacrifice was effectual to procure the rever- 
sal of the forfeiture, and the pardon of the offender ; that is, the 
death of the animal was so far represented as standing in place 
of the offender’s punishment, and in some cases even of his 
death, that through it, no matter how operating, the offerer was 
enabled to escape. This, however, is not deemed sufficient. 
Some precise and appropriate phrase, unequivocally marking a 
strict vicarious substitution, is still required. But as a strict 
vicarious substitution, or literal equivalent, is not contended for, 
no such notion belonging to the doctrine of atonement, it is not 
necessary that any such phrase should be produced. The 
words, 45, and yyy, in their sacrificial application, sufficiently 
admit the vicarious import ; and the description of the sacri- 
ficial ceremony and its consequences, especially in the instance 
of the scape-goat, positively prove it; and beyond this nothing 
farther can be required. 

But it is curious to remark, that both Sykes and Taylor, in 
their eagerness to demonstrate that the sacrificial terms conveyed 
nothing whatever of a vicarious import, have urged an objec- 
tion, which rebounds with decisive force against their owa opin- 
ion. “'The life of the animal,” say they, “is never called, in the 
Old Testament, a ransom; nor is there any such expression, as 
AUVTpov, avr/AvTpov, avtinpuxoy, equivalent, exchange, substitute, 
&.” Essay on Sacr. p. 134. B. Mord. p. 197.—Now, not 
to speak of their criticisms on the expressions in the original - 
(particularly on the word =5,) which merely go to prove that 
these words d® sot necessarily convey such ideas, inasmuch 
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as, being of a more extended signification, they are not in ail 
cases applied exactly in this sense—an argument, which will 
easily strip most Hebrew terms of their true and definite mean- 
ing, being as they are denominated by Grotius (De Satis. Chr. 
cap. vill. § 2, 3) woadsrnpo:—not to speak, I say, of such criti- 
cisms, nor to urge the unfairness of concluding against the 
meaning of the original, from the language used in the Greek 
translation; have not these writers, by admitting that the words 
Avrpov, autiavtpov, &c. if applied to the Mosaic sacrifices, would 
have conveyed the idea of vicarious substitution, thereby estab- 
lished the force of these expressions, when applied in the New 
‘Testament to the death of Christ, (Matt. xx. 28. Mark x. 46. 1 
Tim. ii. 6.) which being expressly said to be a sacrifice for the 
sins of men, and being that true and substantial Sacrifice, 
which those of the law but faintly and imperfectly represented, 
consequently reflects back upon them its attributes and qualities, 
though in an inferior degree ? 

Again, secondly, it is contended, that the atonement was not 
made by the death of the animal, but by the sprinkling of the 
blood. ‘True; and by this very sprinkling of the blood before 
the altar, it was, that, according to the prescribed rites of sacri- 
fice, the life of the animal was offered ; as appears from the 
express letter of the law, which declares the life to be in the 
blood, and subjoins, as a consequence from this, that it is the 
blood, (the vehicle of life, or, as it is called a few verses after, 
the life itself,) that maketh an atonement for the soul, or life, 
of the offerer. See Ainsworth and Patrick, on Levit. xvii. 11.; 
and for the concurrent opinions of all the Jewish doctors on this 
head, see Outram de Saerif. lib. i. cap. xxii. § 11.—T he ren- 
dering of the above verse of Leviticus in the Old Italic version is 
remarkable: Anima enim omnis carnis sanguis ejus est: 
et ego dedi eum vobis, exorare pro animabus vestris ; san- 
guis enim ejus pro anima exorabit. Sabatier. Vet. Ital. 
Andeven Dr. Geddes’s translation is decidedly in favour of the 
sense in which the passage has been applied in this Number. 
“ For the life of all flesh being in the blood, it ts my will 
that by tt an atonement shall be made, at the aliar, for your 
lives.” 
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But, thirdly, the sacrifice could not have implied any thing 
vicarious, as no atonement could be made where life was for- 
feited.—There is no argument advanced by the opponents of 
the doctrine of atonement with greater confidence than this, and 
there is none which abound with greater fallacies. It is untrue, 
in point of fact ; it is sophistical, in point of reasoning ; and it is 
impertinent, in point of application. 

1. It is untrue; for atonements were made in cases where, 
without atonement, life was forfeited. ‘This appears, at once, 
from the passage of Levit. last referred to; which positively as- 
serts the atonement to be made for the life of the offerer : it also 
appears from the unbending rigour of the law in general, which 
seems to have denounced death against every violation of it, (see 
Deut. xxvii. 26. Ezek. xviii. 19—23. Gal. iii. 10. James ii. 
10.) and, in particular, from the specific cases, of perjury, (Levit. 
vi. 3.) and of profane swearing, (v. 4.) for which atonements 
Were appointed, notwithstanding the strict sentence of the law 
was death (Exod. xx. 7. and Levit xxiv. 16.)—see on this Girot. 
De Satisf. cap. x. § 3. Hallet’s Notes and Dise. pp. 275— 
278. and Richie's Pecul. Doct. vol. i. pp. 245—249. 280. 
This last writer, it is to be observed, though opposing the doc- 
trine of vicarious suffering, and wishing to avail himself of the 
objection here urged, yet finds himself not at liberty to advance 
farther than to state, that i¢ seldom happened that death was 
denounced against any offences for which atonement was ap- 
pointed. | 

2. It is sophistical; for, from the circumstances of atonement 
not being appointed in those cases in which death was peremp- 
torily denounced, it is inferred, that no atonement could be made 
where life was forfeited ; whereas the true statement of the pro- 
position evidently is, that life was forfeited where no atonement 
was permitted tobe made. It is true, indeed, that death is not 
expressly denounced in those cases in which atonements were 
allowed ; but this was because the atonement was permitted to 
arrest the sentence of the law ; as appears particularly from this, 
that, where the prescribed atonement was not made, the law, no 
longer suspended in its natural operation, pronounced the sen- 
tence of death. The real nature of the case seems to be this: 
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the rigid tendency of the law being to secure obedience, on pain 
of forfeiture of life, all such offences as were of so aggravated a 
kind as to preclude forgiveness were left under the original sen- 
tence of the law, while such as were attended with circum- 
stances of mitigation were forgiven on the condition of a public 
and humble acknowledgment of the offence, by complying with 
certain prescribed modes of atonement. It should be remember- 
ed, also, that the law was not given at different times, so as 
that its denunciations and atonements should be promulged at 
different periods ; both were announced at the same time, and, 
therefore, in such cases as admitted of pardon, the penalty bemg 
superseded by the atonement, the punishment strictly due to the 
offence is not denounced, and can only be collected now from 
the general tendency of the law, from some collateral bearings 
of the Mosaic code, or from the inflictions which actuaily follow- 
ed on the neglect of the atonement. The whole strength of the 
present objection rests then upon this : — that we have not both 
the atonement prescribed, and the punishment denounced ; that 
is, the punishment both remitted, and denounced, at the same 
time. 

But I have dwelt too long upon this; especially when, 3dly, 
the whole argument is inapplicable. For even they, who hold 
the doctrine of a vicarious punishment, feel it not necessary to 
contend that the evil inflicted on the victim should be exactly 
the same in quality and degree, with that denounced against 
the offender ; as it depends, they say, upon the will of the legis- 
lator, what satisfaction he will accept in place of the punishment 
of the offender, see Outram De Sacr. lib. i. cap. xxi.§ 1, 2. 9. 
But still less will this argument apply, where the vicarious 
punishment is not contended for, but merely an emblematic 
substitute, the result of institution, and which in no respect in- 
volves the notion of an equivalent. 

Fourthly, 'The atonement by animal sacrifice, in cases not 
involving moral guilt, can only prove, that there were sacrifices 
which were not vicarious, inasmuch as there were some that 
were not for sin: but it by no means follows, that, where moral 
guilt was involved, the sacrifice was not vicarious. Now it is 
only in this latter case that the notion of a vicarious sacrifice is 
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contended for, or is, indeed, conceivable. And, accordingly, it is 
only in such cases that we find those ceremonies used, which 
mark the vicarious import of the sacrifice. The symbolical 
translation of sins, and the consequent pollution of the victim, 
are confined to those sacrifices which were offered confessedly in 
expiation of sins; the most eminent of which were those offered 
on the day of expiation, and those for the High Priest, and for the 
entire congregation, (Lev. xvi. 15—28. iv. 3—12, and 13—22.) 
in all of which, the pollution caused by the symbolical transfer of 
sins is expressed by the burning ofthe victim without the camp : 
see Outr. De Sacr. lib. i. cap. xvi. §1, 2. Thus it appears, 
that the very mode of sacrifice, as well as the occasion of its being 
offered, clearly ascertained the case of its vicarious import. 

But it deserves to be considered, whether even the cases of the 
puerpera, the leper, and the Nazarite, on which, as they seem 
to imply nothing of crime, Sykes and other writers of that class 
lay so much stress, do not bear such a relation to sin, as to justify 
the oblation of the animal sacrifice in the view here contended 
for. It deserves to be considered, whether the pains of child- 
bearing, and all diseases of the human body, (of which leprosy 
in the Eastern countries was deemed the most grievous,) being 
the signal consequences of that apostasy which had entailed 
these calamities on the children of Adam, it might not be proper, 
on occasion of a deliverance from these remarkable effects of sin, 
that there should be this sensible representation of that death, 
which was the desert of it in general, and an humble acknow- 
ledgment of that personal demerit, which had actually exposed 
the offerer on so many occasions to the severest punishment. 
That this was the notion entertained by the Jewish doctors, with 
the additional circumstance of the imputation of actual crime, in 
these cases of human suffering, has been already shewn, pp. 
195, 196.—See also Vitringa on Isai. lini. 4. There seems 
likewise good ground to think, that the idea of distempers as 
penal inflictions for sins, was prevalent in the earliest ages even 
among the heathen, see Harris's Comment. on the lid ch. of 
Isai. p. 235, also Martini, as quoted by Rosenm. Schol in 
Jesai. p. 909. 'The case of the Nazarite, it must be confessed, 
seems more difficult to be reconciled to the principle here laid 
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down. And yet, if with Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. in Luc. i. 15,) it 
be admitted, that “the law of the Nazarites had a reference to 
Adam, while under the prohibition in his state of innocence,” 
and that it was “ designed in commemoration of the state of in- 
nocence before the fall,” (an idea for which he finds strong sup- 
port in the traditions of the Jews,) it may seem not unreasonable 
to conclude, that the sacrifice offered by the Nazarite polluted by 
the DEAD, was intended to commemorate that death which was 
the consequence of Adam’s fall from innocence, and which was 
now become the desert of sinful man. And thus the case of the 
Nazarite, as well as those of the pwerpera and the leper, seems 
sufficiently reducible to the notion of sacrifice here laid down. 
But, be this as it may, it is clear, that, to prove that a sacrifice 
may be vicarious, it is not necessary to shew that every sacrifice 
is so; no more than, for the purpose of proving that there are 
sacrifices for sins, it is necessary to shew that every sacrifice is of 
that nature. 

We come now to the fifth and last, objection; in which it is 
urged, that, atonements for sin being made in some cases with- 
out any animal sacrifice, but merely by an offering of flour, by 
piacular sacrifice it could never be intended to imply the vicarious 
substitution of a life. 'T’o this the answer is obvious, that although 
no vicarious substitution of a life could be conceived, where life 
was not given at all, yet from this it cannot follow, that, where 
a life was given, it might not admit a vicarious import. It should 
be remembered, that the case here alluded to was a case of ne- 
cessity ; and that this offering of flour was accepted, only where 
the offerer was so poor, that he could not by any possibility 
procure an animal for sacrifice. Can then any thing be inferred 
from a case, such as this, in which the offerer must have been 
altogether precluded from engaging in any form of worship, and 
shut out from all legal communion with his God, or indulged in 
this inferior sort of offering ? Besides, is it not natural to conceive, 
that this offering of flour being indulged to the poor man, in 
the place of the animal sacrifice; which, had he been able, he 
was bound to offer, he should consider it but as a substitute for 
the animal sacrifice, and that, being burnt and destroyed upon 
the altar, he might naturally regard it, as a symbol and repre- 
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sentation of that destruction which was due to his own demerits ? 
And to all this it may be added, that this individual might be 
taught to look to the animal sacrifices, offered for all the sins 
of all the people on the day of atonement, for the full and 
complete consummation of those less perfect atonements, which 
alone he had been able to make. 

These constitute the sum total of the arguments, which have 
been urged against the vicarious nature of the legal piacular 
atonements. How far they are conclusive against the notion of 
their vicarious import here contended for, it is not difficult to 
judge. It deserves to be noted, that, in the examination of 
these arguments, I have allowed them the full benefit of the ad- 
vantage which their authors have artfully sought for them; 
namely, that of appreciating their value as applied to the sacri- 
fices of the law, considered independently of that great Sacrifice, 
which these were but intended to prefigure, and from which 
alone they derived whatever virtue they possessed. When we 
come hereafter to consider them as connected with that event in 
which their true significancy lay, we shall find the observations 
which have been here made acquiring a tenfold strength. 

What the opinions of the Jewish writers are upon the subject 
of this Number, has been already explained in Number 
XX XIII. Whoever wishes for a more extensive review of the 
testimonies which they supply, on the three points, —the trans- 
lation of the offerer’s sins, —the consequent pollution of the 
animal, — and the redemption of the sinner by the substitution 
of the victim, —may consult Outram, De Sacrif. lib. 1. cap. 
xxii. § 4-12, 


NO. XXXIX.—ON THE IMPOSITION OF HANDS UPON THE 
HEAD OF THE VICTIM. b 


Pace 48. (?)— 'The ceremony of the imposition of hands 
upon the head of the victim has been usually considered, in the 
case of piacular sacrifices, as a symbolical translation of the sins 
of the offender upon the head of the sacrifice, and as a mode of 
deprecating the evil due to his transgressions, So we find it 
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represented by Abarbanel, in the introduction to his comimen- 
tary on Leviticus: (De Viel. p. 301.) and so the ceremony of 
the Scape-Goat in Levit. xvi. 21. seems directly to assert. And 
it is certain, that the practice of imaprecating on the head of the 
victim the evils which the sacrificer wished to avert from himself 
was usual amongst the heathen; as appears, particularly, from 
Herodotus, (lib. ii. cap. xxxix.) who relates this of the Egyp- 
tians, and at the same time asserts that no Egyptian would so 
much as “ taste the head of any animal,” but, under the influence 
of this religious custom, flung it into the river. This interpre- 
tation of the ceremony of the imposition of hands, in the Mosaic 
sacrifice, is, however, strongly contested by certain writers, and 
particularly by Sykes, (Hssay on Sacrif. pp. 25—50.) and the 
author of the Scripture Account of Sacrifices, (Append. p. 10.) 
who contend that this ceremony was not confined to piacular 
sacrifices, but was also used in those which were eucharistical, 
“in which commemoration was made, not of sins, but of mer- 
cies:” it was not, therefore, say they, always accompanied with 
confession of sins, but with praise, or thanksgiving, or, in short, 
such concomitant as suited the nature and intention of the par- 
ticular sacrifice. But, in order to prove that it was not attended 
with acknowledgment of sin, in sacrifices not piacular, it is ne- 
cessary to shew that in none but piacular was there any reference 
whatever to sin. In these, indeed, the pardon of sin is the ap- 
propriate object; but that in our expressions of praise and 
thanksgiving, acknowledgment should be made of our own un- 
worthiness, and of the general desert of sin, seems not unreason- 
able. 'That even the eucharistic sacrifices, then, might bear 
some relation to sin, especially if animal sacrifice in its first in- 
stitution was designed to represent that death which had been 
introduced by sin, will perhaps not be deemed improbable. And 
in confirmation of this, it is certain, that the Jewish doctors com- 
bine, in all cases, confession of sins with imposition of hands. 
“Where there is no confession of sins,” say they, “there is no 
imposition of hands.”—See Outram, De Sacr. lib. 1. cap. xv. §8. 

But, be this as it may, it is at all events clear, that, if the 
ceremony be admitted to have had, in each kind of sacrifice, the 
signification suited to its peculiar nature and intention, it neces- 
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sarily follows, that, when used in piacular sacrifices, it implied 
a reference to, and acknowledgment of, sin: confession of sins 
being always undoubtedly connected with piacular sacrifices ; 
as appears from Levit. v. 5. xvi. 21. and Numb. v. 7. The 
particular forms of confession, used in the different kinds of pia- 
cular sacrifice, are also handed down to us by the Jewish 
writers; and are given by Outram. (De Saer. lib. 1. cap. xv. 
§ 10,11.) The form prescribed for the individual, presenting 
his own sacrifice, seems particularly significant: “O God, I 
have sinned, I have done perversely, I have trespassed before 
thee, and have done so and so. Lo! now I repent, and am 
truly sorry for my misdeeds. Let then this victim be my 
expiation.” Which last words were accompanied by the action 
of laying hands on the head of the victim, and were considered 
by the Jews, as we have seen from several authorities, in pp. 191, 
192., to be equivalent to this: “ Let the evils, which in justice 
should have fallen on my head, light upon the head of this 
victim.” See Outram, De Sacr. lib.i. cap. xxii. § 5, 6. 9. 
Now, that this imposition of hands, joined to the confession of 
sins, was mtended symbolically to transfer the sins of the offerer 
on the head of the victim, and consequently to point it out as 
the substitute for the offender, and as the accepted medium of 
expiation, will appear from the bare recital of the ceremony, as 
prescribed on the day of expiation. Aaron shall lay both his 
hands upon the head of the live goat, and confess all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their trans- 
gresstons in all their sins, PUTTING THEM UPON THE HEAD 
of the goat—and the goat shall BEAR UPON HIM ALL THEIR 
INIQUITIES, &c. (Levit. xvi. 21,22.) The sins of the people 
being thus transferred to the animal, it is afterwards represented 
to be so polluted, as to pollute the person that carried it away ; 
(Levit. xvi. 26.) and, by the entire ceremony, expiation is made 
for the sins of the people: Now it is to be remarked, that this 
is the only passage in the entire Scripture, in which the mean- 
-Ing of the ceremony of laying hands on the head of the victim 
is directly explained: and from this, one would naturally think, 
there could be no difficulty in understanding its true import in 
all other cases.of piacular sacrifice. But the ingenuity of the 
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writers above mentioned is not to be silenced so easily. The 
goat, says Dr. Sykes, (Hssay, p. 37.) was so polluted, that it was 
not sacrificed, but sent away: “it was not, then, to transfer 
sins upon the sacrifice, that hands were laid upon the head of 
the victim: as men would not offer unto God, what they knew 
to be polluted.” In this notion of the pollution of the scape- 
goat rendering it unfit to be offered in sacrifice, H. Taylor con- 
curs with Sykes. (Ben Mord. pp. 827, 828.) 

Now, to the objection here urged it may be answered, 1. that 
the scape-goat was actually a part of the sin offering for 
the people, as is shewn more particularly in page 66. and Num- 
ber LX XI; and as is confessed by the author of the Scripture 
Account of Sacrifices, (Append. p. 12.) who agrees with Sykes 
in the main part of his objection: and as may be directly col- 
lected from Levit. xvi. 5. 10., in which the two goats are called 
a sin offering, and the scape-goat is described as presented 
before the Lord, to make an atonement with him. See 
Patrick on these verses. 

Secondly, Even admitting the scape-goat to have been entire- 
ly distinct from the sin offering ; since the same ceremony, which 
is allowed by Sykes and H. Taylor to be a proof that the scape- 
goat was polluted by the translation of the people’s sins ; name- 
ly, the person who carried it away being obliged to wash, before 
he was again admitted into the camp; since, I say, this same 
ceremony was prescribed with respect to the bullock and the - 
goat, which had been sacrificed as sin offerings, it follows, that 
they likewise were polluted; and that, therefore, there was a 
translation of sins to the animals, that were actually sacrificed 
in explation of those sins. Now this translation being accom- 
panied with, is also to be considered as expressed by, the imposi- 
tion of hands ; a ceremony which it was the less necessary spe- 
cially to prescribe here, as this was already enjoined for all cases 
of piacular sacrifice, in Levit. ch. iv.—and _ that this ceremony 
did take place we can have no doubt, not only from this general 
direction in the 4th chapter, but also from the express testimonies 
of the Jewish writers on this head, (Ainsw. on Levit. xvi. 6. 
11.) and from the description in 2 Chron. xxix. 23. of the sacri- 
fice offered by Hezekiah, to make an atonement for all Israel. 
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— They brought forth the he-goats for the sin offeriug, be- 
Sore the king and congregation, and they LAID THEIR 
HANDS UPON THEM—and the priests killed them, §c. 
Fhirdly, The entire of the notion, that what was polluted 
(as it is symbolically called) by sin, could not be offered to God, 
is founded in a mistake, arising from the not distinguishing 
between the natural* impurities and blemishes of the animal 
(which with good reason unfitted it for a sincere and respectful 
expression of devotion,) and that emblematical defilement, which 
arose out of the very act of worship, and existed but in the ima- 
gination of the worshipper. It should be remarked, also, that 
this notion of the defilement of the victim by the transfer of the 
offerer’s sins, so far from being inconsistent with the Mosaic pre- 
cepts, concerning the pure and unblemished state of the animal 
chosen for sacrifice, (Ex. xii. 5. Lev. xxii. 21. Num. xix. 2. 
Mal. i. 14, &c.) as is urged by Sykes and H. Taylor, and by 
Dr. Priestley, (Theol. Rep. vol. i. p. 213.) seems absolutely to 
require and presuppose this purity, the more clearly to convey 
the idea that the pollution was the sole result of the translated 
defilement of the sinner. In like manner we ate told in the 
New Testament, that Christ was made a curse, and also sin 
(or a sin offering, for us ; whilst, to make it more clear that alé 
this was the effect of our sin, it is added that he knew no sin 
himself. And, indeed, they who consider the pollution of the 
victim as naturally irreconcileable with the notion of a sacrifice, 
as Dr. Priestley evidently does, would do well to attend to the 
xabdpuare of the ancients, who, whilst they required for their 
gods the rercéa Svoie, the most perfect animals for sacrifice, (see 
Potter on the Religion of Greece, ch. iv. and Outr. De Sacr. 


* The word in the original used to denote the perfect state of the animals 
to be offered in sacrifice is yyy p> which Rosenm. explains by “ perfec- 
tum, i. e. sine vitio et defectu corporis, sine egritudiene et membrorum de- 
bilitate ; id quod Grae. dueuov, quod Alexandrini hic habent.” Josephus 
(Antig. lib. iii. cap. x.) calls these animals orseanpx uxt xara pandey rexwBnpeve, 
entire and without blemish. Herodotus also (lib. ii. cap. xl.) testifies, that 
the animals offered by the Egyptians were of the like description : rods 
xxbapods tpoevas Tuy Bowy x2b Tove porqous ot mayres Alpumrint Svoucs, 
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lib. i. cap. ix. § 3.) at the same time sought to appease them by 
offering up human victims, whom they had first loaded with 
imprecations, and whom they in consequence deemed so pol- 
luted with the sins of those for whom they were to be offered, 
that the word xaé«pu« became synonymous to what was most 
execrable and impure, and with the Latins was rendered by the 
word scELus, as if to mark the very extreme and essence of 
what was sinful. See Stephanus on xdbapyx, and Suidas on 
the words xobepace and me pinp nrc. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that the author of the Scrip. 
Account of Sacr. has gone upon grounds entirely different 
from the above named authors. He positively denies, that either 
the scape-goat, or the bullock, incurred any pollution whatever ; 
and maintains, that the washing of the persons who carried them 
away indicated no pollution of the victims, inasmuch as the 
same washing was prescribed in cases of holiness, not of pol- 
lution. (App. p. 11.) But, besides that this author is singular 
in his notion that the scape-goat was not polluted, he proceeds 
altogether upon a wrong acceptation of those passages, which 
relate to persons and things that came into contact with the sin 
offering ; it being commonly translated, in Levit. vi. 18., and 
elsewhere, he that toucheth them (the sin offerings) shall be 
HOLY, whereas it should be rendered, as Wall properly observes, 
in quite a different sense, shall be SANCTIFIED, OF CLEANSED, 
shall be under an obligation, or necessity, of cleansing himself, 
as the LXX understand it, dysarbaeeras. See Wall’s Critical 
Notes, Levit. vi. 18., where this point is most satisfactorily 
treated. 

Upon the whole, then, there appears no reasonable objection 
against the idea, thatthe imposition of hands, in piacular sacri- 
fices, denoted an emblematical transfer of guilt;* and that the 


* Dr. Geddes’s authority, when it happens to be on the side of orthodoxy, 
is not without its weight; because, having no very strong bias in that 
direction, there remains only the vis vert to account for his having taken 
it. I therefore willingly accept his assistance on this subject of the im- 
position of hands upon the head of the victim. He renders Levit. i. 4. 
And he shall lay his hand upon the head of the victim, that it may be an ac- 
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ceremony consequently implied the desire, that the evil due to 
the sinner might be averted, by what was to fall on the head of 
the victim. 'This receives farther confirmation from the con- 
sideration of other parts of Scripture, in which this ceremony of 
imposition of hands was used without any reference to sacrifice. 
In Levit. xxiv. 14, 15. we find this action prescribed in the case 
of the blasphemer, before he was put to death; it being at the 
same time added, that whosoever curseth his God shall bear 
his sin: thus, as it were, expressing, by this significant action, 
that the evil consequences of his sin should fall upon his head : 
and in these words, Maimonides expressly says, the blasphemer 
was marked out for punishment by those who laid their hands 
upon his head, “thy blood be upon thine own head,” (see Ou- 
tram, De Sacr. lib. i. cap. xv. § 8.) “as if to say, the punish- 
ment of this sin fall upon thyself, and not on us and the rest of 
the people.” The expressions also in Josh. ii. 19. 2Sam. i. 16. 
Bsth. ix. 25. Ps. vii. 16. and several other passages of the Old 
‘Testament, respecting evils falling upon the head of the per- 
son to suffer, may give still farther strength to these observations. 

It deserves to be remarked, that the sacrifice referred to in the 
passage cited in the text was that of a burnt offering, or holo- 
caust ; and as the language in which it is spoken of, as being 
accepted for the offerer, to make atonement for him, ob- 
viously falls in with the interpretation here given of the ceremony 
of laying hands on the head of the victim, it appears that it 
was not only in the case of the stn offering enjoined by the 
law, that this action was connected with an acknowledgment 
of sin, but with respect also to that kind of sacrifice which ex- 


ceptable atonement for him. And on the words, lay his hand, &c. he sub- 
joins this remark : — ‘‘ Thereby devoting it to God; and TRANSFERRING, 
as it were, HIS OWN GUILT UPON THE victim.” A mere typical rite (he 
adds,) derived probably, from the legal custom of the accusing witness 
laying his hand upon the head of the criminal. As to Dr. Geddes’s mode 
of explaining the matter I am indifferent. Valeat quantum. His admis- 
sion of the emblematical transfer of guilt upon the victim I am perfectly 
contented with: and, indeed, his illustration, by the witness pointing out 
the object with whom the guilt lay, does not tend much to weaken the 
significancy of the action. 
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isted before the law ; and which, as not arising out of the law, 
is accordingly not now prescribed ; but is spoken of in the very 
opening of the sacrificial code, as already in familiar use, and 
offered at the will of the individual: Jf any man bring an 
offering —a burnt sacrifice, &c.— That the burnt sacrifice 
was offered in expiation of sins, has, indeed, been doubted ; but 
so strongly is the reference to sin marked in the description of 
this sacrifice, that Dr. Priestley, on the supposition of its being 
a voluntary offering, feels himself compelled even to adimit it as 
a consequence, “that in every sacrifice the offerer was considered 
as a sinner, and that the sacrifice had respect to him in that 
character,” (Theol. Rep. vol. i. pp. 204, 205.) -—— a conclusion, 
so directly subversive of his notion of sacrifices as mere gifts, 
that, in order to escape from it, he is obliged to deny, in opposi- 
tion to every commentator, that the burnt sacrifice here spoken 
of was a voluntary offering. Now, that the word, 39%%%5, 
should not be translated, as it is in our common version, of his 
own voluntary will, | admit with Dr. Priestley : it should be 
rendered, as appears from the use of the word immediately after, 
and in other parts of Scripture, as well as from the Greek, the 
Chaldee, the Syriac, and the Arabic versions, for his accep- 
tance.” See Houbig. Ainsw. and Purver. But the present 
version of this word is far from being the strength of the cause. 
The manner in which the subject is introduced, and the entire 
of the context, place it beyond doubt, that the sacrifice spoken of 
was the voluntary burnt offering of an individual. And thus 
Dr. Priestley’s argument holds good against himself. and he ad- 
mits that in every sacrifice there was a reference to sin. On 
the expiatory nature of the burnt offering we shall see more 
hereafter, in Number LX VII. 


* The words, fJ34" n555 Gao da ba Rosenm. renders, ul acceptus sit 
Deo, Det favorem sibi conciliet. Levit. i. 3. 
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NO XL.—ON THE SUFFICIENCY OF THE PROOF OF THE 
PROPITIATORY NATURE OF THE MOSAIC SACRIFICES, 
IND&PENDENT OF THE ARGUMENT WHICH ESTAB- 
LISHES THEIR VICARIOUS IMPORT. 


Pace 48.(1)-- That the Jewish sacrifices were propitia- 
tory, or, in other words, that in consequence of the sacrifice of 
the animal, and in virtue of it either immediately or remotely, 
the pardon of the offender was procured, is all that my argu- 
ment requires, in the place referred to by the present Number. 
The vicarious import of the sacrifice seems indeed sufficiently 
established by shewing, as has been done, that the sins of the 
offender were transferred in symbol to the victim, and, im- 
mediately after, expiated by the death of the animal, to which 
they had been so transferred. But this has been an argument 
ex abundanti; and has been introduced, rather for the purpose 
of evincing the futility of the objections so confidently relied on, 
than as essential to the present inquiry. The effect of propi- 
tiation is all that the argument absolutely demands. For 
further discussion of this important subject, I refer the reader to 


Number XLII. 


NO. XLI.— ON THE DIVINE INSTITUTION OF SACRIFICE: 
AND THE TRACES THEREOF DISCOVERABLE IN THE 
HEATHEN CORRUPTIONS OF THE RITE. 


Pace 49. (*)— That the rite of sacrifice was not an inven- 
tion of man, but an ordinance of God ; that, however, in pass- 
ing among the nations of the earth, it might have become 
deformed by idolatrous practices, it yet had not sprung from an 
idolatrous source, — it is the principal object of the second of the 
Discourses contained in this volume, and of many of the Dis- 
sertations which are to follow in the next, to establish.* I shall 


* Dy. Randolph, in his interesting and valuable volume of Advent Ser- 
mons, has expressed himself with felicity upon this subject.—“ From those 
who presumptuously deride the doctrine of Atonement, we would ask some 
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not, therefore, here enter upon a discussion of this question, but 
confine myself merely to a few extracts from Eusebius, with 
some accompanying observations, upon this subject. 

That learned writer, having deduced from the Scripture ac- 
count of the sacrifices of Abel, Noah, and Abraham, and from 
the sacrificial institutions by Moses, the fact of a divine appoint- 
ment, proceeds to explain the nature and true intent of the rite 
in the following manner :— “Whilst men had no victim that 
was more excellent, more precious, and more worthy of God, 
animals were made the price and ransom * of their souls. And 
their substituting these animals in their own room bore, indeed, 
some affinity to their suffering themselves; in which sense all 
the ancient worshippers and friends of God made use of them: 
The Holy Spirit had taught them, that there should one day 
come a Vicrim, more venerable, more holy, and more worthy 
of God. He had likewise instructed them how to point him 
out to the world by types and shadows. And thus they became 
prophets, and were not ignorant of their having been chosen out 
to represent to mankind the things which God resolved to ac- 
complish.” t — In other words, he pronounces, that the ancient 
sacrifices, those prescribed to the patriarchs, and those enjoined 
by the law, were types and figures, and known to be such, of 


reasonable solution of the origin of sacrifice. Will they make it consistent 
with any natural idea, will they discover in the blood of an innocent vic- 
tim, any thing recommendatory in itself of the offerer’s suit and devotions ? 
Though they should clear away, what they term, a load of superstition from 
the Christian worship, they will find it encumbering every altar of their 
favourite natural religion ; they will find these absurdities forming the sig- 
nificant and generally indispensable part of all religious ceremonies : and 
however disgraced, as we are ready to allow, with every abominable pollu- 
tion, though retaining nothing to perféct the service, or to purify the offer- 
ing, still in its expiatory form, in its propitiatory hopes, the sacrifice of 
heathen nations preserves the features of that sacred and solemn office, 
which was ordained to keep up the remembrance of guilt, till the full and 
perfect sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction was made by an eternal Media- 
tor, for the sins of the whole world.” Sermons during Advent, pp. 46, 47. 

* 6 Adrpx rie exurcv Coons, exh ivriuys.” 

} Euseb. Demonst. Evang. lib. i. cap. x«p. 36. The whole of the tenth 
chapter is well worth attention. 


Vou. 1.—34 
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that one great Sacrifice, which was, at a future day, to be offered 
upon the cross for the sins of the whole human race. 

Of the practices which grew out of this original institution, 
and of the abuses to which it led amongst the heathen world, 
perhaps the most remarkable may be discovered in the account 
of the mystical offering of the Phenicians recorded by the 
same writer from Sanchoniatho ; which, as well from the ex- 
traordinary circumstances of the transaction itself, as from the 
interesting and important bearing given to it by a late ingeni- 
ous writer, I here submit to the reader in the words of the 
historian. 


*«“Tt was an‘established custom amongst the ancients,” 


* "Eboc nv role wanasols ev Take meyarase cupgopric ray xivdivov, avrk the mwavrwyr 
PDopas, To nypxmrnevoy Tay Téxveay TOUS xpxToUVTeee H wWoAewc, i EOvous, sis cPayny em Sidbvaee 
Avepov Tore THxwpois daiuogt. Karergarroyro dt ot didbusvore MYSZTIKNY.—Kpivos 
crolvuy, 6v ob Dolvixes Iopaia mporazopetours, Bartrevay ts qwpes, web voTEpoy peta THY 
oD Blou rerevriy ig Tov TOU Kpbyou doréps xxBsepeoberc, &F erty wplac Nduons, “Avwbper 
Aepoueevnc, Udy excov provoyevin, ov dia Touro Todd exarouy (Tov provoyevous ourme ere xx} 
yoy xxacuévou mapa rors Dolvset,) xivddvey tx mrorguou mutyicray xxreAngitay TV 
xpay, BArIhiK> KoTMIoas TyMUATE Tov viv, Bausy Te xararneuaraueyos xartbuce. 
Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. i. cap. x. p. 40., and lib. iv. cap. xvi. pp. 156, 
157. 

It will be remarked here that the word "Iep2ia, in this extract of Eusebius, 
I have written J/ in the translation.—This I have done upon the authority of 
the ablest critics. Grotius, Vossius, and others, are of opinion, that the 
transcriber of Eusebius meeting with “Ia (J) supposed it to’ be a contraction 
of the word “Iep2i%a (Israel) often abridged thus inthe MSS. of the Greek 
Christian writers, and wrote it at full length as we now find it. This is con- 
firmed by the circumstance of Kronus being elsewhere called Jl, as we 
learn from Eusebius himself (pp. 36, 37.)—On this see Grotius in Deut. 
xviii. 10. Vosszus De Idol. lib. i. cap. xvi. p. 143. Marsham. Can. 
Chron. p. 79.; and Bryant’s Observat. on Hist. p. 288. The last named 
writer says, “‘ Kronus, originally esteemed the supreme deity, as is mani- 
fest from his being called JZ and J/us. It was the same name as the E/ of 
the Hebrews; and according to St. Jerome was one of the ten names of 
God. Phenicibus Il, qu Hebrets El, quod est unum de decem nominibus 
Dei. Damascius, in the life of Isidorus, as it occurs in Photius, mentions 
that Kronus was worshipped by the people of those parts, under the name of 
El. @olvines x2t Sepot rev Kpovoy "Ha, nz Bua, x2k Boradny trovouakoucs.” Oberva- 


tions, &c. p. 289.—It should be observed that the 9 (J) .of the He- 
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(speaking of the Phenicians,) “on any calamitous or dangerous | 
emergency, for the ruler of the state to offer up, in prevention of 
the general ruin, the most dearly-beloved of his children, as a 
ransom to avert the divine vengeance. And they who were 
devoted for this purpose were offered mystically. For Kronus, 
truly, whom the Phenicians call Jl, and who after his death 
was translated with divine honours to the star which bears his 
name, having, whilst he ruled over that people, begotten by a 
nymph of the country, named Anobret, an only son, thence 
entitled Jeud (it being to this day usual with the Phenicians 
so to denominate an only son,) had, when the nation was en- 
dangered from a most perilous war, after dressing up his son in 
the emblems of royalty, offered him as a sacrifice on an altar 
specially prepared for the purpose.” 

On the Phenician rites, and particularly upon their mystical 
offering here described, the late very learned’ Mr. Bryant has 
offered some curious and striking observations, from which I 
have made the following selection, which, 1 trust, will not be 
unacceptable to the reader. 

After speaking of the sacrifices customary with various na- 
tions, especially their human sacrifices, he goes on to say, — 
.“'These nations had certainly a notion of a federal and an 
expiatory sacrifice. It was derived to them by tradition; and 
though originally founded in truth, yet, being by degrees dark- 
ened and misapplied, it gave rise to the worst of profanations, 
and was the source of the basest and most unnatural cruelty. 


brews is written dang (JZ) in Syriac ; and consequently is the IZ of the 
Phenicians: so that J/ and El are, without doubt, the same name. 

It should not, however, be dissembled, that Stdling fleet (after Scaliger 
and others) is of opinion, that the word might have been written Israel by 
Eusebius, as we now find it, and that by that Abraham might have been in- 
tended. (Orig. Sacr. p. 371.) He has not, however, advanced any thing 
to place this matter beyond doubt. And the authority of Eusebius himself, 
as already given, with the other references that have been noticed, renders 
it highly probable that J7 was the word as originally written. Vossius 
also (p. 142.) remarks, “ Parum credibile est, Pheenices pro Deo summo, 
hoe est Molocho, sive Saturno, habituros Israelem, parentem gentis vicine, 
maximeque exose; quod satis sacra testatur historia.” 
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I have shewn at large that human victims were very common 
among the Phenicians: and Philo Byblius tells us from 
Sanchoniatho, that in some of their sacrifices there was a par- 
ticular mystery: ‘they who were devoted for this purpose, were 
offered mystically;’ that is, under a mystical representation: 
and he proceeds to inform us, that 2¢ was in consequence of an 
example which had been set this people by the God Kronus, 
who in a time of distress offered up his only son to his father 
Ouranus.” * — He observes, that there is something in the ac- 
count so very extraordinary as to deserve most particular atten- 
tion; and, after quoting the passage from Eusebius, which I 
have given at full length in page 266., he remarks, that “if 
nothing more be meant by it, than that a king of the country 
sacrificed his son, and that the people afterwards copied his 
example, it supplies a cruel precedent too blindly followed, but 
contains nothiag in it of a mystery.”—‘ When‘a fact” (he 
adds) “is supposed to have a mystical reference, there should 
be something more than a bare imitation. Whatever may have 
been alluded to under this typical representation, it was, I be- 
lieve, but imperfectly understood by the Phenicians; and is 
derived to us still more obscurely, by being transmitted through 
a secondary channel.” t 

Our author, having cleared the history from some obscurities 
and apparent contradictions, proceeds to his final result :— 
"his is the only instance of any saerifice in the Gentile world, 
which is said to be mystical; and it was attended with circum- 
stances which are very extraordinary. Kronus, we find, was 


* It is to be noted that Husedcus has given this account of the matter, in 
a passage different from that which I have already quoted from him. 
Aoi) De zevopetvov, xxi O2pas, Toveayrod provoyarn vioy Kpsvos Oupavs warph oronzpmres. 
Prep. Evang. p. 38. 

+ Bryant here alludes to the circumstance of our not being possessed of 
Sanchoniatho’s history itself, but merely of a fragment of a Greek transla- 
tion of it by Philo Byblius, handed down to us by Eusebius ; who, as well 
as the translator, appear to have mixed with the original some observations 
of their own. On this fragment of Sanchomatho, see Goguet’s Orig. of 
Laws, vol. i. pp. 370—384.; Banier’s Mythology, &c. vol. i. pp. 88—102.; 
and particularly Boch. Phaleg. (Opera, tom. 1. pp. 771—777.) 


Ni 
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the same with #7, and Elioun: and he is termed “YYieres and 
‘YPoupavies. He is, moreover, said to have the Elohim for his 
coadjutors: Dummer "TAov, TOU Kpovov, "EAwes me ewenaybyray. (Prep. 
Hvang. p. 37.) He had no father * to make any offering to ; 
for he was the father of all, and termed Kuépios Odpaved, with the 
confession of the author, by whom the account is given. ‘These 
sacrifices, therefore, had no reference to any thing past, 
but alluded to a great event to be accomplished afterwards. 
They were instituted, probably, in consequence of a prophetic 
tradition, which, I imagine, had been preserved in the family of 
Hsau, and transmitted through his posterity to the people of 
Canaan. 'The account is mixed with much extraneous mat- 
ter, but, divesting it of fable, we may arrive at the truth which 
is concealed beneath. ‘The mystical sacrifice of the Phenicians 
had these requisites; that a prince was to offer it; and his 
only son was to be the victim: and as I have shewn that this 
could not relate to any thing prior, let us consider what is said 
upon the subject, as future, and attend to the consequence. 
For, if the sacrifice of the Phenicians was a type of another 
to come, the nature of this last will be known from the represen- 
tation by which it was prefigured. According to this, J, the 
supreme Deity, whose associates were the Hlohim, was in pro- 
cess of time to have a son; é&yaryzov, well beloved; movoyevz, his 
only begotten: who was to be conceived, as some render it, + of 


* This seems a direct contradiction to what has been just before quoted 
from Kusebius. Bryant, however, explains this by shewing, that, in truth, 
Ouranus, the father, to whom Kronus is said to have offered up his only 
son, is the same as E/, or ELlioun, or Kronus, being only another title for 
the same person. ‘This also he asserts to be the same with the “Hass of 
the Greeks, and refers to Servius in Virg. A‘neid. lib. i. de Belo Phenice, 
“Omnes in illis partibus Solem colunt, qui ipsorum lingua Her dicitur.” 
Bryant’s Observ. &c. p. 290.—Servius adds to this quotation from him by 
Bryant what deserves to be noticed: ‘‘ Unde” (ex Her scil.) “ et “Have, 
Ergo, addité digamma, et in fine facta derivatione a sole, Regi imposuit 
nomem Brnsi.”—This last formation by the digamma, Vossius however re- 
jects. Belus, he says, came from Bia, contracted from Béea, from which 
Beeavauny and other words. Voss. de Idol. lib. ii. cap. iv. tom. i. pp. 322, 
323.—See the whole of that chapter of Vossius. 

t “T cannot help thinking that Anodret is the same as Owranus ; and 
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grace, but according to my interpretation, of the fountain of 
light. He was to be called Jeoud,* whatever that name may 
relate to; and to be offered up as a sacrifice to his father, 
Adtpov, by way of satisfaction, and redemption, ripmweois daipecr, 
to atone for the sins of others, and avert the just vengeance 
of God ; avzi ris wavrav Dbopas, to prevent universal corrup- 
tion, and at the same time general ruin. And, it is farther 
remarkable, he was to make this grand sacrifice, Baciaina 
cxnmar xexorumréves, invested with the emblems of royalty.— 
‘These, surely, are very strong expressions ; and the whole is an 
aggregate of circumstances highly significant, which cannot be 
the result of chance. All that I have requested to be allowed 
me in the process of this recital, is this simple supposition, that 
this mystical sacrifice was a type of something to come. 
How truly it corresponds to that which I imagine it alludes to, 
I submit to the reader’s judgment. I think it must necessarily 
be esteemed a most wonderful piece of history.” — Bryant’s 
Observations on various Parts of Ancient History, pp. 
286—292., 

A most wonderful piece of history, undoubtedly, this must 
be confessed to be: and a most wonderful resemblance to the 
one great and final Sacrifice is it thus made to present to the 
view. One impediment, however, in the way of a full and en- 
tire assent to the conclusion of the learned writer, arises from 


however it may have been by the Greeks differently constructed, and 
represented as the name of a woman, yet it is reducible to the same ele- 
ments with Ouranus ; and is from the same radix, though differently modi- 
fied. I take it to have been originally Az Oder, the fountain of light, 
the word AN being rendered variously, Aur, Aver, Aber, Ober.” —Now 
Ouranus, Bryant had before derived in like manner, making it, the transpo- 
sition of Aim Aur or Our, the fountain of light; written Our ain, and 
thence by the Greeks Ouranos.—Bryant’s Observ. &c. pp. 285. 291.— 
Bochart, however, derives the word Anobret differently : thus, 955 y—{n : 


An-oberet, i.e. ex gratid concipiens : which, he says, is a just appellation 
for Sara, the wife of Abraham.—Boch. Phal. (Opera, tom. i. p. 712.) 
*The Hebrew word 4p, Jehid, signifies wncus, solitarius, and is 


frequently applied to an only son. It is the very word used of Isaac in 
Gen. xxii. 2, 
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the consideration, that, if we suppose this mystical sacrifice of 
the Phenicians to have contained the typical allusion contend- 
ed for, we must then admit, that among that most idolatrous 
and abandoned people (as we learn from the Scripture history 
the people of Canaan or Phenicia were,) a more exact delinea- 
tion of the great future Sacrifice was handed down by tradition, 
than was at the same early age vouchsafed to the favoured na- 
tion of the Jews. The prophetic tradition, giving birth to the 
institution, had probably, Bryant observes, been preserved in 
the family of Esau, and so transmitted through his posterity to 
the people of Canaan. But was it not at least as likely that 
such a tradition would have been preserved in the family of 
Isaac, and so transmitted through his posterity to the people of 
the Jews? Iam, upon the whole, therefore, rather disposed to 
think, that this sacrifice of the Phenicians grew out of the in- 
tended sacrifice of Isaac by Abraham, to which the circum- 
stances of the history seem to correspond in many particulars. 
First, it is remarkable, that the very name by which God de- 
scribes Isaac, when he issues his order to Abraham to offer him 
in sacrifice, is >pqn,* Jehid, agreeing with the Phenician name 
Jeud given to the son of Kronus. Again, if Anobret has been 
justly explained by Bochart, as signifying “ ex gratia concip- 
iens,” no epithet could be with greater propriety applied to Sara, 
the wife of Abraham; of whom the apostle says, “ Through 
faith Sarah received strength to conceive,—when she was past 
age.” Again, that Abraham should be spoken of by the Phe- 
nicians, as a king, who reigned in those parts, is not unlikely, 
considering his great possessions and rank t amongst the sur- 
rounding people : and if the name assigned by the history be 
actually Jsrael, or “Ia, as the abbreviation of Jsrael, little 
doubt can then remain as to its application, there being nothing 
unreasonable (notwithstanding Vossius’s remark noticed in Pp. 
267.) in supposing him called by the title of the famous Patri- 
arch whose progenitor he was, and from whom a whole people 


* “Take now thy son (*4py5,) thine only son.” Gen. xxii. 2. 


t+ See Gen. xxiii. 6., where Abraham is addressed as a king. 
“ Thou art a mighty prince among us.” 
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took its name. Even if we should suppose the true reading to 
be Il, as equivalent tothe Zl of the Hebrews, and so consider him 
as ranked amongst the divinities of the Phenicians, as the other 
parts of the history undoubtedly describe Kvronus to have been, 
there is nothing in this so very surprising ; especially when it is 
remembered, that Kronzs is related to have been advanced 
from a mortal to the heavens. There is also an expression 
used of Abraham in Gen. xxiii. 6., which, by a slight variation 
of the rendering, would actually represent him as a supreme 
God, in perfect correspondence with all that we have seen ap- 
plied to Kronus. 'The expression I allude to is (rade 2D, 
which is strictly rendered a prince of God, a known Hebraism 
for a MIGHTY prince, as it is accordingly given in the common 
Bible, the literal English being placed in the margin. Now this 
might with equal accuracy (—>7dx_ being a plural word) be 
rendered a prince of Gops, and would accordingly, by those 
who held a plurality of Gods, as the Canaanites did, be so ren- 
dered : and thence he would come to be considered as supreme, 
or chief among the gods. And accordingly we find the 
Elohim described as the associates of Kronus : Zémmayor “lov 
TOU Kpoveu 9EAwel me émexan Onrey. (Euseb. Prep. Evang. p: 37.) 
But yet farther, another circumstance remains to be noticed, 
which seems to give confirmation to the idea, that Abraham 
was the Kronus of Sanchoniatho. We are told of Kronus 
by this writer (Prap. Ev. p. 38.), that he was the author of the 
rite of circumcision. Kat ra widoia mepitémveraes ravts woinras 
wtb TOUS ap? aut e Tuppees x05 WOT CLVOLY/ KAT OG 5 Etiam pudenda sibt 
apse circumcidit, sociosque omnes ad simile factum per 
vim adigit. This exactly corresponds to what is said of Abra- 
ham, in Gen. xvii. 27.—See Stilling. Orig. Sacer. pp. 371, 
372. Shuckford’s Connection, i. pp. 326, 327., and particu- 
larly Bochart Phaleg. tom. i. pp. 711, 712. 

Thus,.upon the whole, it appears to me, that the reference of 
the mystical sacrifice of the Pheniciaus to the intended sacri- 
fice of Isaac by Abraham is natural* and strikimg. Nor, per- 


* This application of the history of Sanchoniatho (as reported by 
Eusebius) to the circumstances of the birth and intended sacrifice of Isaac 
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haps, after all, do I, in holding this opinion, differ very substan- 
tially from the learned Mr. Bryant ; inasmuch as that intended 


recorded by Moses, will appear yet noré satisfactory to him who will take 
the trouble of consulting either Stzlingfleet, or Bochart, on the whole of 
the Phenician Theogony, as derived from Sanchonatho. ‘Those writers 
abundantly prove, that the particulars of that Theogony are borrowed from 
the facts referred to in the Mosaic history, and its various fables founded 
upon the mistake or perversion of the language of the Hebrew records.— 
Stiulling. Orig. Sacr. pp. 368-372. Boch. Phal. Opera, tom. i. pp. 704 
—712. Seealso Banier’s Myth. vol. i. pp. 88—101., and Goguet’s Origin of 
Laws, &c. vol. i. pp. 370—384. President Kirwan likewise, ina learned 
paper On the Origin of Polytheism, &c. (in the 11th volume of the Trans: 
of the Royal Irish Acad.) has treated of this subject. Some of these 
writers indeed, particularly Goguet, have doubted whether Sanchoniatho 
was acquainted with the sacred books. But to the main point with which 
we are concerned, it seems to be of little consequence, whether the facts 
as they are reported by Moses, or the gereral tradition of those facts; 
formed the ground-work of the Phenician mythology. 

It should be noted, that Bishop Cumberland, in his Sanchoniatho, pp. 
134—150., maintains an opinion, directly repugnant te that which has 
been advanced in this Number, on the subject of the Phenician sacrifice: 
But it must be observed, that the learned Bishop’s arguments are founded 
en the want of a perfect agreement between the particulars of Abraham’s 
history, and those of Kronus as detailed by Sanchoniatho : whereas nothing 
more ought to be expected in such a case, than that vague and general re. 
semblance, which commonly obtains between truth and the fabulous 
representation of it. Of such resemblance, the features will be found, in 
the instance before us, to be marked with peculiar strength. But the fear 
of tracing the idolatrous practices of the Phenicians, especially that most 
horrid practice of human sacrifice, to the origin ef a divine command, ren- 
dered this excellent prelate the less quick-sighted in discovering such 
similitude. Indeed, the professed object for which he entered upon his 
Review of Sancheniatho’s history must in a great degree detract from the 
value of his researches upon that subject. The account given by his 
biographer and panegyrist Mr. Payne, states of him, that “he detested 
nothing so much as Popery, was affected with the apprehensions of it to 
the last degree, and was jealous almost to an excess of every thing that 
he suspected to favour it: that this depravation of Christianity ran much 
in his thoughts, and the inquiry how religion came at first to degenerate 
into idolatry, put him upon the searches that produced the work in question ; 
inasmuch as the oldest account of idolatry he believed was to be found in’ 
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’ sacrifice is acknowledged to have been typical of a great Sacri- 
fice to come ; and it may reasonably be supposed, that a.tra- 
dition* of its mystical nature would pass down through the 
branches of the Abrahamic family, and so by the line of Esau 
descend to the inhabitants of the land of Canaan. And thus, 
eventually, the Phenician sacrifice, founded upon the typical 
sacrifice of Isaac, would derive from that, a relation to the great 
Offering of which it was the model; and, from its correspon- 
dence with the type, acquire that correspondence with the 
thing typified, for which Mr. Bryant contends, but in a form 
more direct. | 

Thus, then, in this mystical sacrifice of the Phenicians, 
which, taken in all its parts, is certainly the most remarkable 
that history records amongst the heathen nations, we find, not- 
withstanding the numerous fictions and corruptions that disturb 
the resemblance, marked and obvious traces of a rite originating 
in the divine command (as the intended sacrifice of Isaac indis- 


Sanchoniatho’s fragment; and as leading to the discovery of the original 
ef Idolatry he accordingly made it the subject of his study.” Preface te 
Cumb. Sanch. pp. x. xxviii. With a preconceived system, and a predomi- 
mant terror, even the mind of Cumberland was not likely to pursue a 
steady and unbiassed course. The melancholy prospect of affairs in the 
reign of James the Second, his. biographer remarks, had inspired him with 
extraordinary horrors. 

* Were we to accept of Bishop Warburton’s idea of the scenical nature 
of the intended sacrifice of Isaac, represented by action instead of words 
the future sacrifice of Christ, (whose day, as that writer urges, Abraham 
was by this enabled to see,) we might here positively pronounce, that a 
precise notion of that future sacrifice did actually exist in the time of 
Abraham: and that a foundation forthe tradition was thus laid in an anti- 
cipated view of that great event. But without going so far as this 
ingenious writer would lead us, may it not fairly be presumed, that in some 
manner or other, that patriarch, who enjoyed frequent communication with 
the Deity, was favoured with the knowledge of the general import of this 
mysterious transaction, and that from him there passed to his immediate 
descendants the notion of a mysterious reference at least, if not of the 
exact nature of its object? On this subject, see Warb. Div. Leg. ii. pp- 
589—614.; and Stebbing’s Examination of Warburton, pp. 137—149.; 
and his History of Abraham. ‘ 
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putably was,) and terminating in that one grand and compre- 
hensive Offering, which was the primary object and the final 
consummation of the sacrificial institution. 


NO. XLII.—ON THE DEATH OF CHRIST AS A TRUE PROPT- 
TIATORY SACRIFICE FOR THE SINS OF MANKIND. 


Pace 49. (*)—Not only are the sacrificial terms of the law 
applied to the death of Christ, as has been shewn in Numbers 
XXV. XXVIL XXVII. XXVIII. XXIX; but others, which 
open up more fully the true nature of atonement, are superad- 
ded in the description of that great Sacrifice, as possessing, in 
truth and reality, that expiatory virtue, which the sacrifices of 
the law but relatively enjoyed, and but imperfectly reflected. 
Reasonable as this seems, and arising out of the very nature of 
the case, yet has it not failed to furnish matter of cavil to dispu- 
tatious criticism: the very want of those expressions, which in 
strictness could belong only to the true propitiatory sacrifice of 
Christ, being made a ground of objection against the propitiatory 
nature of the Mosaic atonement. Of this we have already seen 
an instance in page 250., with respect to the words * avzpor, and 
avriavrpov. "he expression, BEARING SIN, furnishes another : 
the author of the Scripture Account of Sacrifices, (p. 146.) 
urging the omission of this phrase in the case of the legal sacri- 
fices, as an argument against the vicarious nature or the Levi- 
tical atonement. 

Such arguments, however, only recoil upon the objectors, 
inasmuch as they supply a reluctant testimony in favour of the 
received sense of these expressions, when applied to that sacri- 
fice to which they properly appertained. But from this these 
critics seem to entertain no apprehension: and their mode of 


* In addition to what has been already offered upon the meaning of these 
words, I beg to refer the reader to the judicious observations, in Dr. Nares’s 
Remarks on the Version of the New Testament by the Unitarians, pp. 125 
—130.; and to those of Danzius, in his treatise De AYTPQ: Meusch. Nov 
Test. ex Talm. pp. 869, 870. 
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reasoning is certainly a bold exercise of logic. Irom thé want 
of such expressions, as being of vicarious import, they con- 
clude against the vicarious nature of the Mosaic sacrifices: and, 
this point gained, they return, and triumphantly conclude 
against the vicarious import of these expressions in that 
Sacrifice to which they are applied. Not to disturb these acute 
reasoners in the enjoyment of their triumph, let us consider whe- 
ther the terms employed in describing the death of Christ, as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, be sufficiently precise and significant to 
remove all doubt with respect to its true nature and operation, 

To enumerate the various passages of Scripture, in which the 
death of Christ is represented to have been a sacrifice, and the 
effect of this sacrifice to have been strictly propitiatory, raust 
lead to a prolix detail, and is the less necessary in this place, as 
most of them are to be found occasionally noticed in the course 
of this inquiry; especially in p. 167. and Numbers XXYV. 
XXXVI. X XVII. Be do hic There are some, however, which, 
as throwing a stronger light upon the nature and import of the 
Christian sacrifice, demand our more particular attention ; and 
the more so, because, from their decisive testimony in favour of 
the received doctrine of atonement, the utmost stretch of inge- 
nuity has been exerted to weaken their foree, and divert their 
application. Of these, the most distinguished is the description 
of the suffermgs and death of Christ, in the liiid chapter of 
Isaiah. We there find this great personage represented as one, 
on whom the Lord hath laid the iniquity of us ali ; as one, 
who was numbered with transgressors, and bare the sins of 
many ; as one, who consequently was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and bruised for our iniquities ; and who, in mak- 
ing his soul an (pw) offering for sin, suffered the chastise- 
ment of our peace, and healed us by his stripes. Thus we 
have, here, a clear and full explanation of the nature and effi- 
cacy of the sacrifice offered for us by our blessed Redeemer. 
And, as this part of Scripture not only seems designed to dis- 
close the whole scheme and essence of the Christian atone- 
ment, but, from the frequent and familiar references made to it 
by the writers in the New ‘T'estament, appears to be recognised 
by them as furnishing the true basis of its exposition ; it becomes 
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necessary to examine, with scrupulous attention, the exact force 
of the expressions, and the precise meaning of the Prophet. For 
this purpose, I shall begin with laying before the reader the last 
nine verses of the chapter, as they are rendered by Bishop Lowth 
in his admirable translation, with the readings of the ancient 
versions, and some occasional explanations by Vitringa, Dathe, 
and other expositors. 


4. Surely our infirmities he hath borne :* 
And our sorrows he hath ® carried ¢ them : 
Yet we thought him judicially stricken ; 
Smitten of God and afflicted. 
5. But he was wounded for our transgressions ; 
Was smitten for our iniquities : 
The chastisement,’ by which our peace is effected, was 
laid upon him ; 
And by his bruises we are healed. 
6. We all of us like sheep have strayed : 
We have turned aside, every one to his own way ; 
And Jehovah hath made to light® upon him the iniquity 
of us all. 
7. It was exacted,’ and he was made answerable; and he 
opened not his mouth : 
As a lamb that is led to the slaughter ; 
And as a sheep before her shearers 
Is dumb : so he opened not his mouth. 
8. By an oppressive judgment he was taken off; 
And his manner of life who would declare ? 
For he was cut off from the land of the living ; 
Fore the transgression of my people he was smitten to 
death. | | 
9. And his grave, &c. 
Although he had done no wrong, 
Neither was there any guile in his mouth. 
10. Yet it pleased J ehovah to crush him with affliction. 
If his soul shall make a propitiatory sacrifice‘ , 
He shall see a seed, &c. 


* 
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11. Ofs the travail of his soul he shall see (the fruit,) and be 
satisfied. 
By the knowledge of him shall my servant justify" many ; 
For the punishment of their iniquities he shall i bear.* 
12. Therefore will I distribute to him the many for his portion, 
And the mighty people shall he share for his spoil : 
Because he poured out his soul unto death ; 
And was numbered with the transgressors : 
And he “bare ¢ the sin of many: 
And made intercession for the transgressors. 


a (Carried.) Bajulavit. Vitr.—Sustinet. Dath. and Doederl. 
—rods movous uriuerve. Symm. also Ag.and Theod.—See Crit. 
Sac. tom. iv. p. 5306. 

>(Chastisement.) Pcena exemplaris ad impetrandam nobis 
reconciliationem cum Deo. Vitr.—Ejus castigatio nostra 
cum Deo reconciliationis causa facta est. Dath—Mulcta 
correctionis nostree ei imposita fuit. T%ig.—-95%4, poena publica 
ad deterrendos spectantes a peccando, exemplo pcenarum, ut 
Ezek. v.15. Gusset. Lex. p. 332. Pcena exemplaris, qua alius 
moneatur et cohibeatur a peccando. Mapédeinua. Cocc. Lex. 
—Michaelis (in loc.) likewise supplies many authorities in sup- 
port of the translation given by Lowth and Vitringa.— Casti- 
gatio salutis nostre super ipsum, patet esse sensus verborum 
ex lis quee sequuntur; 755 xp jo ams plaga sua curatio 
nobis fit, dum ille insons acerbissimos dolores sustinuit, nos 
sontes a peccatorum peenis liberi manebamus, quasi Jehova ipsi 
nostrorum peccatorum poenas luendas imposuerit. Rosenm.— 
N. B. the LXX version, ra:de/e, which seems the principal 
ground of Mr. Dodson’s objection to the Bishop’s translation 
supplies no argument against it, inasmuch as this expression is 
frequently used by the LX_X in the sense here contended for : 
see Levit. xxvi. 18. 23. 28. Deut. xi. 2. xxi. 18. xxii. 18. 1 
Kings xii. 11. 14. 2 Chr. x. 11. 14. Ps. vi. 1. xxxviii. 1. xxxix. 
11. cxviii. 18. Prov. iii. 11. xii. 24. xix. 18. xxi. 15. Isai. 
xxvi. 16. Jer. ii. 19. 30. v. 3. x. 24. xxx. 11. 14. xxxi. 18. xlvi. 
28. Ezek. v. 15. xxiii. 48. Wisd. iii. 5. Hos. vii. 12. These 
passages, in which the words wa:defa, and waidetw, are used by 
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the LX X to express the Hebrew > 5%, and po», are all instances 
of their application in the sense of chastisement: to these 
there might be added many examples of the Greek word, used 
in this sense, from the book of Ecclesiasticus; and we find one 
passage in the book of Job, (xxxviil. 13.) in which the Greek 
translator has employed the word za:dei#, as expressive of the 
Hebrew 5, a rod ; so familiarly did they connect with it the 
notion of correction. The word is also frequently used in this 
sense by the writers of the New Testament: see Schleusn. Lex. 
ON weideia and wasdedo, 

° (Made to light upon him the iniquity of us all.) Fecit 
incurrere in ipsum posnam iniquitatis omnium nostrum. Vir. 
—Jova ab eo exegit poenam peccatorum nostrorum omnium. 
Dath. Kei Kupios mopeouxey aUToY Tals Cb pect pT both nwa, is the pre- 
sent reading of the LXX: and the Old Italic as given by 
Augustin, as well as the several readings collected by Sabatier, 
follow this very nearly: rendering it, Dominus eum tradidit 
propter iniquitates nostras ; but Symm. corresponds with the 
received. reading, Kupios xatavrnccas ewoinrey cis a“OoToy THY cVomboy 
mwavrov iuav, "he Syriac reads, Dominus fecit ut occurrerent 
in eum peccata nostra. "The Vulgate, Dominus fecit occurrere 
in eum iniquitatem omnium nostrim: and Castellio, Jova in 
eum omnium nostriim crimen conjecit. Crellius, indeed, to 
avoid the force of this clause, translates it, Deum, per Christum, 
iniquitati omnium nostrtim occurrisse: and is refuted by Out- 
ram, lib. ii. cap. v. §3.— Rosenmiiller renders the words, incur- 
sare in eum jussit crimina nostriim omnium, h. e. peenas impie- 
tati nostree debitas illum unice perferre jussit Jehova. And upon 
the whole of the 4th, 5th, and 6th verses, he gives this general 
exposition : Quem nos ob sua crimina atrocissimis malis a Deo 
affectum existimavimus, illum eos dolores sustinuisse nunc intel- 
ligimus, qui no nobis pro peccatis subeundi fuerunt. 

4 (Tt was exacted.) Exigebatur debitum. Vitr.—Exactio- 
nem sustinuit, vel solutio exacta fuit. Michaelis.—Exigitur 
debitum, et ille ad diem respondit. Dath.—Mr. Dodson seems, 
upon very slender grounds, to object to Bishop Lowth’s transla- 
tion of this clause, Dr. Taylor having, in his Concordance, 
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pronounced the word y55, to be a forensic term, signifying, he 
was brought forth, and Symmachus having rendered it by 
the word xpocnvexén, appear but weak reasons for deciding this 
point: especially as the word zpocavéxén might have been used 
by Symm. in the sacrificial sense, in which it so frequently 
occurs: and that it was so in this instance, is highly probable 
from the rendering of the Vulgate ; oblatus est, he was offered : 
—and though this does not come up to the Bishop’s idea, yet 
still less does it favour that, which Mr. Dodson has adduced it 
to support.—For the numerous and weighty arguments, sup- 
porting the Bishop’s translation of the word y55, see Vitr. and 
Poole's Syn.—see also Calasio’s Concord. where under Num- 
ber II. not fewer than twenty-one passages are cited, which 
coincide with this application of the word. One authority more 
I shall only add: it is that of the Jews themselves, who allow 
that >> signifies, to demand rigorously what is due. Of 
this see a strong proof in the words of Kimchi, quoted in White’s 
Comm. on Isai. 

¢(Jvor.) Itis curious to observe the way in which Mr. Dod- 
son, who, in his note on verse 11., charges the Bishop with 
“early prejudices and an undue attachment to established 
systems,” has laboured to distort the obvious meaning of this 
passage, manifestly in support of a system, though not an 
established one. For the wickedness of my people, he would 
translate THRoveH the wickedness, &c. upon little better 
grounds than that it may be so translated: for as to the 
authority of the LXX rendering the proposition y by é7%, 
which is his principal argument, it yields him no support ; the 
word «x being frequently used in the sense of propter, as is 
satisfactorily shewn by Schleusner (Lex. Number 17.) who 
cites several instances to prove it, and amongst them Ex. vi. 9. 
Deut. vii. 7. Prov, xx. 4. Nah. iii. 11. evincing its agreement 
with the preposition 44 in this respect: to the same purport see 
Biel’s Lexic. in LX X. on the word: and accordingly, 2x? is 
in this very place translated 0b, by Procopius ; (Crit. Sac. vol. 
iv. p. 5300.) and Sym. renders the words by AJA z7vdd ixicy, 
But, that the word does in this place imply propter, the antece- 
dent and impulsive cause, is not only fully proved by Vitringa, 
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and Poole on verse 5. (see also Nold. Concord. p. 457.,) but 
iseven admitted by Crellius in his Answer to Grotius, p. 25. 
Nay, what is more, Mr. Dodson himself has, in verse 5., allowed 
to the very same expression which occurs here yyp\a, the sig- 
nification, which in this place he refuses to it; translating with 
the Bishop and the other Commentators, he was wounded for 
our transgressions. Perhaps prejudice and attachment to 
system may sometimes stray beyond the pale of the establish- 
ment: and tempting as those emoluments may appear, which 
an established church has to bestow (Dods. Let. to Dr. Stur- 
ges, p. 24.,) there may be passions, which influence the human 
breast, with a sway not less powerful than that of avarice. I 
say not this, from disrespect to Mr. Dodson; whose well-meant, 
and in many respects ably executed, plan of reconciling the 
distinguished prophet of the old with the writers of the New 
‘Testament, deserves well of every friend of Christianity. But 
on most occasions, it may not be amiss to consider, whether 
prejudice may not lie at more than one side of a question, and 
whether he who is animated by an ardent spirit of opposition to 
established opinions, may not be influenced (though perhaps 
unconsciously) by other feelings than a love of truth. 

-£ On this clause see Number XX VII.: and in addition to the 
observations there offered upon the passage, l would recommend 
to the learned reader the copious discussion of its structure and 
meaning by Danzius in his treatise De AYTPQ:, Meusch. Nov. 
Test. ex. Talm. pp. 851—854. 

&(Of.) In this, the Bishop (as well as Mr. Dodson, and our 
present English version,) departs from the uniformity of the 
preposition 44, throughout this entire section. ProprerR labo- 
rem animee sue videbit. Vidr.—ProprTer has quas perpessus 
est afflictiones. Dath—Prorter labores ipsius. Rosenm.— 
So Crellius himself explains the word, in his Answer to G'ro- 
tius, p. 25.—The LXX version of this book, which (as has 

been already observed in p. 172. and is admitted also by Mr. 
~ Dodson, pref. p. vii.) isin many parts erroneous and even absurd, 
—and from which, Vitringa remarks on ver. 11. “but little aid 
is to be looked for in this book,” (see also the testimony of Zuin- 
glius in Glass. Phil. Sac, continued by Bauer. p. 250.,)——is 
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here totally unintelligible : but the Vulgate renders the clause, 
PRO eo quod laboravit anima ejus: and the Doway, agreeably 
to this, translates, FoR THAT his soul has laboured, &c.——in 
which it has the advantage of the Protestant English versions. 

h( Justify.) Justitiam adferet multis. Vitr—Justification- 
em conciliabit multis. Cocc.—Justitiam dabit multis: 1. e. 
justificabit multos. Michael.——Justificabit ipse multos. Vulg’. 
—Mr. Dodson, indeed, renders it, “turn many to righteousness ;” 
and quotes the authority of T’aylor’s Concord. and Dan. xii. 3. 
He cites Grotius also, who on this occasion is the less to be 
attended to, as he most unaccountably applies the prophecy to 
Jeremiah, so as to render this sense of the word unavoidable. 
See Vitr. particularly on this word.—-Cloppenb. asserts, that 
the most usual signification of the word 554+¢'5, as of the Greek 
dinesow, is to absolve, to acquit, see Poole’s Syn. Justification, 
he says, is opposed to condemnation, and is a forensic term, 
signifying acquittal. Albert, on Rom. viii. 33. (Observ. 
Phil.) says of d:xcerow, it is a forensic term, implying a declara- 
tion of acquittal, of the person charged with any crime, and 
answers to the word ssq‘ynq- Parkhurst in like manner 
explains it as being a forensic term, implying to absolve from 
past offences, and corresponding to PINT for which, he says, 
the LX X have used it in this sense, in Deut. xxv. 1. 1 Kin. 
viii. 32. 2 Chr. vi. 23. Isai. v. 23.—he might have added 
Exod. xxiii. 7. Ps. Ixxxii.3. Prov. xvii. 15. and many others 
which may be collected from Tremmius and Calasio. 'The 
passage last referred to, places justification (ox 4rynq, eimatow,) 
in direct opposition to condemnation: he that justifieth the 
wicked, and he that condemneth the just, even they both are 
an abomination to the Lord.—Isai. |. 8. supplies a strong 
example of the same opposition. See also Schlewsner on 
dixaiow, Which, correspondingtos sy , is used, he says, “ina 
forensic sense: and signifies to be acquitted, to be pronounced 
innocent, and is put in opposition to xaradindCertas 5” of which 
he furnishes several instances. 

i (For the punishment of their iniquities he shali bear.) 
Siquidem eorum peccata bajulavit. Vitr.—Nam pro peccatis 
eorum satisfecit. Dath—Nam peenas eorum sustinuit. Doe- 
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deri.—Et iniquitates eorum ipse portabit. Vulg.—Peccata 
illorum ipse sustinebit. Old Italic, as given by August. Sabat. 
in loc.—Mr. Dodson contends against the propriety of the Bish- 
op’s translation ; and maintains, that the words will bear no 
other meaning than, “their iniquities he shall bear away.” 
In this he considers himself supported by the authority of the 
LX X, who render, Kai ras amapriag witrdy wd70g ANOIZEI, He 
does not, however, state, that Sym. translates the clause, rds 
areSeias wbtay ndros YIENEIPKEI: (Crit. Sac. tom. iv. p. 5300.) 
—and besides, as we shal] see hereafter, the word avedépw yields 
him no support. Bishop Stock renders, “ Of their iniquities he 
shall bear the weight ; in which he agrees with Rosenmiiller, 
who says, “De formula hac bene monuit Martini, peccata 
propter mala, que sibi adjuncta habent,ab Orientalibus ut grave 
onus repreesentari, quo premantur, qui lis se inquinaverint, in 
cujus rei testimonium adducit locum 'Thren. v. 7. et ex Corano 
plura loca. Hine apud Arabes, inquit, verbum, quod proprie 
est, grave onus sustinuit, dicitur pro, crimine gravatus fuit : 
itemque sarcina vocabulum solenne est de criminibus eorumque 
penis.” 

k(He bare, &c.)  Peccatum multorum ¢tulit. Vitr.—Pro 
multorum peccatis satisfectt. Dath.—Multorum peenas sus- 
tinuit. Doederl.—Peccata multorum ftalit. Vulg.—Peccata 
multorum sustinuit. August.—pertulit. Cypr.—and both 
add, after the LXX, et propter iniquitates eorum traditus est: 
Sabat. in loc——Mr. Dodson objects, as in verse 11, and renders 
it, he took away the sins, &c. i 


I have thought it necessary to take this accurate survey of 
this celebrated prophecy; and to state, thus fully, the various 
renderings of the most respectable versions, and commentators; 
lest any pretence should remain, that, in deriving my arguments 
from this part of Scripture, I had, either unguardedly, or un- 
candidly, built on any inaccuracy in our common English 
translation. The plain result of the whole is obviously this: 
That the righteous servant of Jehovah, having no sin himself, 
was to submit to be treated as the vilest of sinners; and, having 
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the burden of our transgressions laid upon him, to suffer on 
account of them; and, by offering up his life a propitiatory sa- 
crifice, like to those under the law, to procure for us a release 
from the punishment which was due to our offences. And 
thus from that prophet, justly called Evangelical, who was the 
first commissioned to lift up the veilthat covered the mystery of 
‘ our redemption, and to draw it forth to open view from beneath 
the shade of Jewish ceremonies, and types, through which it had 
been hitherto but faintly discerned,-—we have a description of 
that great propitiatory Sacrifice, whereby our salvation has been 
effected, as plain as it is possible for language to convey it. 
That Christ is the person described by the prophet throughout 
this chapter, cannot with any Christian be a matter of ques- 
tion. St. Matthew (viii. 17.) and St. Peter (1 Ep. ni. 24.) di- 
rectly recognise the prophecy as applied to Christ: and yet 
more decisive is the passage, in Acts viii. 35.; in which, the 
eunuch reading this very chapter, and demanding of Philip, of 
whom speaketh the prophet this ? itis said, that Philip began 
at the same scripture, and preached unto him Jesus. 

Indeed, so evident and undeniable is the application to Christ, 
that Dr. Priestley himself, whilst he is laboriously employed in 
withdrawing from the support of Christianity most of the pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament (which, he says, Christians, by 
“following too closely the writers of the New Testament,” 
have been erroneously led to attribute to Christ, T'’heol. Rep. 
vol. v. p. 213.) yet pronounces it impossible to explain this of 
any other but Jesus Christ (p. 226.;) and considers the applica- 
tion of it to Jeremiah by Grotius as not deserving a refutation. 
White also, who, in his Commentary on Isaiah, professes to 
follow Grotius as his oracle, is yet obliged to abandon him in 
his explication of this prophecy, which he says cannot possibly 
belong to any other than Christ : and this be thinks so evident, 
that he concurs with A. Lapide, in pronouncing, that “ this 
chapter may justly challenge for its title, The Passion of Jesus 
Christ according to Isaiah.” See also Kennicott’s Dissert. 
yol. ii. p. 373. 

But, whilst Christ is of necessity allowed to be the subject of 
this prophecy, the propitiatory sacrifice, which he is here repre- 
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sented as offering for the sins of men, is utterly rejected. And 
for the purpose of doing away the force of the expressions, which 
so clearly convey this idea, the adversaries of the doctrine of 
atonement have directed against this part of Scripture their 
principal attacks. What has been already advanced in Num- 
ber XX VII, may shew how impotent have been their attempts 
to prove that Christ is not here described, as an py, or Sacri- 
fice for sin. And their endeavours to evince that this sacrifice 
is not likewise described as one truly propitiatory, we shall find 
to be equally unsupported by just argument, or fair and rational 
criticism. 

The usual method of proceeding has been, to single out one 
expression from this entire passage, and, by undermining its sig- 
nification, toshake the whole context into ruins. The person, 
who is made an pyN, or sin offering, is said to bear the sins 
of many. Now, it is contended, that to BEAR sins, signifies 
merely to bear them away, or remove them; and that, conse- 
quently, nothing more is meant here, than “the removing away 
from us our sins and iniquities by forgiveness.”* In support of 
this position, the application of the prophet’s words by St. Mat- 
thew, (viil. 17.) and the force of the expressions which in this 
prophecy are rendered by the words, bearing sins, are urged as 
unanswerable arguments. 

1. Itis said, that “the words in the 4th verse, our infirmi- 
ties he hath borne, and our sorrows, he hath carried them, are 
expressly interpreted by St. Matthew, of the miraculous cures 
performed by our Saviour on the sick: and as the taking our 
infirmities, and bearing our sicknesses, cannot mean the suffer- 
ing those infirmities and sicknesses, but only the bearing them 
away, or removing them, so the bearing our iniquities is like- 
wise to be understood, as removing them away from us by for- 
giveness.” 

It must be owned, that this passage of St. Matthew has giv- 
en great difficulty to commentators. His applying, what the 


~* B. Mord. p. 825. see also Taylor’s Key, No.-162, Mr. Dodson’s 


notes on this chapter of Isaiah—and particularly Crell. Resp. ad Grot. 
p. 24, &e. 
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prophet seems to say of sins, to bodily infirmities ; and the 
bearing of the former, to the curing of the latter; has created 
no small degree of perplexity. Some have, accordingly, con- 
tended,* that St. Matthew has applied the prophecy merely in 
accommodation ; in which case, he supplies no authority as to 
the precise meaning of the words of the prophet: othersf again, 
that the expressions admit that full and comprehensive signifi- 
cation, that will include both bodily and spiritual diseases, and 
which consequently received a twofold fulfilment : others} again, 
that Christ might be said to have suffered the diseases, which 
he removed; from the anxious care, and bodily harassing, with 
which he laboured to remedy them, bearing them, as it were 
through sympathy and toil: and Bishop Pearce is so far dissa- 
tisfied with all of these expositions, that he is led to concede the 
probability, that the passage in Matthew is an interpolation. 
Now, if these several commentators, acquiescing in the received 
have proceeded on an erroneous, acceptation of the passages in 
Isaiah and Matthew, we shall have little reason to wonder at 
the difficulties which they have had to encounter in reconciling 
the prophet and the evangelist. It must surely, then, be worth 
our while to try whether a closer examination of the original 
passages will not enable us to effect this point. 

For this purpose, it must first be observed, that all the com- 
mentators have gone upon the supposition, that the prophet, in 
the 4th verse, which is that quoted by St. Matthew, speaks only 
of the sufferings of Christ on account of our sims: into which 
they have been led, partly by the Greek version, ¢maprias; and 
partly by the supposition, that St. Peter refers to this same pas- 
sage, when he speaks of Christ’s bearing our sins upon the 
cross. But the reference of St. Peter is not to this 4th verse, but 
to the 11th and 12th: the words of St. Peter, ras cmaprias widros 
avnveyxe, corresponding to the original in both these verses, and 
being the very same used by the LXX: rag cdmaprias adrds 


* See Calixt. Ernest. Schol. Proph. p. 230.—Sykes’s Essay on Christ. 
Rel. p. 231.—Beausob. Rosenm. and Wakefield, in loc. 

+ See Hamm. Whitby, Le Clerc, and Lightfoot, in loc. 

t See Veir. on Isai. lil. 4. and Raphel. Grot. and Doddridge, in ae 
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avotres, and avrds ce peoept bots AYN VE HE, being their translation of 
them respectively. Again, with regard to the word emaprias, 
which is now found in the Greek version of the 4th verse, there 
seems little reason to doubt from what Dr. Kennicott has advan- 
ced, in his Diss. Gen. § 79. that this isa corruption, which has 
crept into the later copies of the Greek ; the old Italic, (as col- 
lected from Augustin, Tertullian, and Athanasius,) as well as 
St. Matthew, reading the word, éedeve/xs, and thereby proving 
the early state of that version. Besides Dr. Owen (Modes of 
Quot. p. 31.) mentions two MSS. that read at this day deéevesus ; 
and one »«Aexias: and from the collection in which the late Dr. 
Holmes was engaged, if happily it should be prosecuted, it is not 
unlikely that more may appear to justify this reading. I find, 
also, that in 93 instances, in which the word here translated 
emaprie, or its kindred verb, is found in the Old Testament in 
any sense that is not entirely foreign from the passage before us, 
there occurs but this one m which the word is so rendered ; it 
being, in all other cases, expressed by acdévere, weraxie, or some 
word denoting bodily disease. See Calas. Conc. on 4 n, No. 
1. That the Jews themselves considered this passage of Isaiah 
as referring to bodily diseases, appears from Whitby, and 
Lightfoot, Hor. Heb. on Matt. viii. 17. and also Poole’s Syn 
on Isaiah liii. 4. Pes. Alsch. And that the word 4555) is to be 
taken in this sense, appears not only from the authority of the 
Jews, but from that of most of the ancient translations ; beng ren- 
dered by Munster and the Tigurine, infirmitates; and morbos, 
by Tremellius, Piscator, Castalio. JIren. and August. who 
give us the early Latin version from the Greek, read infirmi- 
tates ; and Tertullian, imbecillitates. Cocceius,and all the 
lexicons, explain it in the same sense ; and the several passages, 
in which it occurs in the old Testament, as collected both by 
Taylor and Calasio, place the matter beyond dispute. So 
that the word infirmities, by which Lowth, and Vitringa, in 
agreement with the old English versions, have rendered it in 
this place, cannot possibly be rejected. Mr. Dodson entirely 
concurs in this interpretation: and Kennicott asserts positively, 
that the word always denotes bodily diseases. (Diss. Gen. 
§ 79.) Dathe, and Doederlein, indeed, explain it by the general 
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expressions, mala, and miseriam ; but Doederlein at the same 
time admits, that »orbus is its literal signification. 

Having thus ascertained the true sense of the word 9555), 
we next proceed to x5; which, IT agree with Mr. Dodson, is 
not here to be rendered in any other sense, than that of follo, 
aufero. 'This, when not connected with SINS, INIQUITIES, 
&c. is not infrequently its signification. Dr. Kennicott (Diss. 
Gen. § 79.) takes it in this place in the sense of abstulit ; and 
thus 'T'ertullian expressly reads the word from the early Latin. 
So that the first clause; eth) wip ys }d>pq, will then run, surely 
our infirmities he hath taken, 1. e. taken away, exactly cor- 
responding to St. Matthew’s translation and application of the 
words: and thus Cocc. (on wry, No. 1.) expressly renders it: 
“ Morbos nostros ipse tulit, 2. e. ferens abstulit.” 

But the second, or antithetical clause, —54p 755x955" relates, 
as we shall see, not to bodily pains and distempers, but to the 
diseases and torments of the mind. That the word s.>'%4 is to 
be taken in this sense, Kennicott affirms. (Diss. Gen. $79.) 
It is evidently so interpreted, Ps. xxxii. 10. Many sorrows 
shall be to the wicked ; and again, Ps. xxxviii. 17. where the 
Psalmist, grieving for his sins, says, My sorrow is continually 
before me: and again, Ps. lxix.29, But 1 am poor and sor- 
ROWFUL: and again in Proverbs xiv. 13. The heart is sor- 
RowFuL: and Eccles. i. 18. He that increaseth knowledge, 
increaseth sorrow: andi. 18. What hath man of all his 
labour, of the veration of his heart? For all his days are 
sorRows: and Isai. lxv. 14. My servants shall sing for joy, 
but ye shall cry for sorrow of heart : and Jerem. xxx. 15. 
Thy sorrow is incurable, for the multitude of thine iniqut- 
ty. Agreeably to this, the word is translated by Bishop Lowth, 
and by our common and most of the early English versions 
sorrows. ‘The Vulg. Vitr. and Dath. render it by dolores ; 
and the LX X by sdvvérces.— Moves, which is the word used by 
Sym.* Aquil. and Theod. (see Procop. Crit. Sac. tom. iv. pp. 


* Symmachus renders, Teds wévous Uréueve; as see p. 278. of this volume. 
It is observable, that the rendering of the word 4ya5\, in this place, by 
TION ®, in the versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, has been 
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5299, 5300.) agrees with this, signifying, according to Hesychius, 
bryos evépynux gduvys, and being used commonly in this sense in 
the Greek of the Old Testament. Yet, ia opposition to all this, 
Mr. Dodson contends, that the Hebrew word is here to be ren- 
dered stcKNESSES: and this, upon nobetter ground, than that 
the word may signify bodily disorders, as well as diseases of the 
mind: and in support of this assertion, he refers to Taylor’s 
Concordance. But, on consulting both Taylor and Calasio, 
I find, that of about thirty passages of Scripture, in which, ex- 
clusive of the one at present before us, the word 3y.5'4 or its 
kindred verb is found, there is scarcely one that bears any rela- 
tion whatever to bodily disease:* and there is but one, (Job, 
xxxill. 19.) in which the LXX have rendered it by any word 
implying corporeal ailment. In this one place they have used 
the word pwazxie, which, however, they do not always apply to 
bodily disease; and which they have employed in the 3d_ verse 
of this very chapter, eidas Qéperv warcxiev, where Mr. Dodson 
renders the words, acquainted with Grier. But it is particu- 
larly worthy of remark, that this word tp >yy5%, which Mr. 
Dodson in this 4th verse would translate sicknesses, he has him- 
self rendered in the preceding verse, in the description to which 
this immediately refers, by the word sorrows, and yet pro- 
nounces this expression utterly inapplicable here: thus allowing 
the person spoken of, tobe a man of sorrows, in one verse ; and 
denying that the same expression, which was there used, re- 
ferred to those sorrows, in the next, where it came to be ex- 
plained what and whence these sorrows were. 


omitted in Trommius’s Concordance, in the Lexicon Grecum ad Hexapla, 
in Biel’s Lexiconin LX X, &e. and in Schleusner’s Spicilegium intended 
as an addition to the Lexicon of Biel. Trommius, indeed, notices this 
rendering of the word 4y~5 by Symmachus in Job xvi. 6. and xxxiii. 19.; 
and of the word 44 by Aquila in Job xvi. 2., and by both Aquila and 
Symmachus in Ps. xiv. But none of these instances have been cited by 
Biel.—A complete Concordance for the fragments of Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, seems still a desideratum. 

* And what is singular, the very authority to which Mr. Dodson refers, 
pronounces decisively against him in the passage before us, rendering the 
word by sorrows in this 4th verse as well as in the verse which precedes it. 
—See Taylor’s Concord. on 3D; Nos. 23. 25. 

Vou. 1.—37 
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The secret, however, of this inconsistency of criticism lies in 
the Hebrew verb, annexed to this word.—The verb 545, to 
bear, in the sense of bearing a burden, could not be applied to 
sicknesses, as it might to sorrows : and as the object with those 
who deny that Christ suffered on our account, is to deprive the 
verb of this signification, the reason of contending for the ad- 
junct sickness, in opposition to such.a weight of evidence, is 
sufficiently obvious. The word, 549, however, Mr. Dodson 
cannot prove to be taken here in the sense of removing. He 
says, “it has been already proved by many learned men,” and 
refers to Crellius, Whiston, and Taylor. But in what manner 
these learned men have proved it, we shall presently see. In 
his answer to Dr. Sturges, p. 21., he advances, indeed, his own 
reasons in defence of his exposition of the word 549: but, ex- 
cept the citation from Isai. xlvi. 4., which shall be noticed here- 
afier, his whole argument turns upon the supposition, that the 
Hebrew word, with which it is connected, as well as its corres- 
ponding expression in St. Matthew, is to be understood as sig- 
nifying bodily disorders: in which case, he says, “44 must be 
considered as synonymous to xwp:.” All this, then, together 
with the accompanying remark concerning the use of the word 
sCarzarev by Hippocrates, must fall with the hypothesis on 
which it is built; and the strength of this hypothesis has been 
now sufficiently ascertained. | 

But, to proceed with the verb 54 5.—The word, or its deriva- 
tive noun, occurs in 26 passages of the Old Testament, one of 
which is the verse now under examination: two others relate 
to sins: one, the 11th verse of this chapter; the other, Lament. 
v. 7., both of which we shall hereafter discuss more particularly : 
and the remaining 23 belong literally to bearing burdens on 
the shoulder ; and so strictly and exclusively is this significa- 
tion appropriated to the word, that we find the bearers of burdens 
employed in the work of the Temple, called (2 Chr. ii. 2. 18. 
xxxiv. 13.) Byd4o) 590 wow; by the LXX, vwrodope: ; and in 
one passage, it is even used to express a yoke (Isai. x. 27.) 
LXX, oyss: see Calas. and Kircher: see also Buxt. Coce. 
and Schindl. who seem decisive on the point. Buxtorf sup- 
plies several instances of the application of the word, from the 
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Jerusalem Targum ; all of which coincide with teh sense 
here contended for. Schindler quotes a remarkable use of the 
word, in the Syriac translation of St. Mark, v. 26., it being there 
applied to the woman who is said to have surFFERED many 
things (mabodcu woare) of the physicians. For other instances 
of a similar use of the word in the Syriac, see Schaaf’s Test. 
Syriac, 1 Cor. xiii. 7. 2 Tim. ii. 9.1 Pet. iii. 17.: also Schaaf’s 
Lexicon Syriac. on the word \ 4, Now, when, in addi- 
tion to all these authorities, we find the Greek versions uniform- 
ly giving to the word, in this place, the sense of sustaining or 
suffering, (oxiuewev being, as we have already seen, the read- 
ing of Aq. Sym. and Theodot.; and the LX X expressing both 
the noun and verb by the one word, édvvécae:) the Latin ver- 
sions also rendering it in like manner ; (the old Italic as given 
by August. strictly following the LX X, pro nobis in doloribus 
est; the Vulg. Pagn. and Piscat. expressing the word by por- 
tavit ; Montan. and 'T'remell. by bajulavit ; Munst. by susti- 
nuit ; and Castal. by toleravit ;) and our own English trans- 
lation supported in the same sense by the most eminent biblical 
scholars, Vitr. Lowth, Dath. Doederl. and Rosenmiiller; it is 
natural to inquire what arguments have been used by those 
learned men to whom Mr. Dodson refers us for his proof. 

But the reader will be surprised to find, that, confidently as 
Mr. Dodson has appealed to them, they furnish no proof at all. 
Mr. Whiston merely translates the passage as Mr. Dodson has 
done, without advancing a single reason in support of it: (see 
Boyle’s Lectures, fol. ed. vol. u. pp. 270. 281.) Dr. Taylor 
(Key, &c. § 162.) only says, that 545 will admit the sense of 
carrying off, or away ; and in support of this, he instances one 
solitary passage from Isai. xlvi. 4. which a single glance will 
prove not to convey this sense*. And as to Crellius, he even 


* It is particularly remarkable also, that Dr. Taylor, in his Concordance, 
has not only not adduced a single passage in which the sense of bearing 
otherwise than as a burden is conveyed: but he actually explains the word 
in this sense :—“ to bear, or carry a burden, asa porter.” In the passage 
at present in dispute, indeed, he introduces the sense of bearing away: but - 
then he does this avewedly on the supposition, that this passage is to be ex- 
plained by the diseases spoken of by St. Matthew. 
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confesses that he cannot find in the Old Testament a single 
instance of the use of the word, 5p, in the sense of bearing 
away ; and is obliged to confine himself to the repetition of the 
argument of Socinus, derived from the application of this pas- 
sage by St. Matthew to bodily diseases, which Christ could 
be said to bear, only in the sense of bearing away.* But, to 
suppose this clause applied by St. Matthew to bodily diseases, 
isa petitio principii ; the sense, in which it was understood by 
the Evangelist, being part of the question in dispute. And that 
it was differently understood and applied by him, will, I trust, 
presently appear. ‘Thus we find these learned men, to whom 
Mr. Dodson has referred for a complete proof of the point he 
wishes to establish, fulfilling his engagement in a manner not 
very satisfactory. Mr. Whiston offers no proof. Dr, 'Taylor 
gives a single, and inapplicable instance. And Crellius begs 
the question, admitting at the same time the general language 
of Scripture to be against him. This may furnish a useful 
hint to unsuspecting readers.—But to proceed. 

That this second clause in the 4th verse relates not to Christ’s 
removing the sicknesses, but to his actually bearing the sor- 
rows of men, has, I trust, been sufficiently established. Let us 
now consider the corresponding clause in St. Matthew’s quota- 
tion, ras vorous éCarracev, ‘This has commonly been referred, it 
must be confessed, to bodily diseases; but, whether the occasion 
on which it is introduced, joined to the certainty that the pre- 
ceding clause is applied in this sense, may not have led to this 
interpretation of the words, is worthy of inquiry. ‘That the 
word yvaees is primarily applied to bodily diseases, there can be 
no question. Dr. Kennicott contends (Diss. Gen. § 79.) that 
it is used here to express diseases of the mind. In this he adopts 
the notion of Grot. on Matt. viii. 17.: and certain passages both 
in the Old and New Testament undoubtedly apply the word in 
this sense. ‘Thus Ps. ciil. verse 3. Who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities ; who healeth all thy pisrasEes. Wisd. xvii. 8. 
They that promised to drive away terrors and troubles from 


—— 


* See Creill. Resp. ad Gr. p. 24. : also Socin. de Jes. Chr. pars 2, cap. 
4. Opera, tom. ii. p. 149. 
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a sick soul. Also, 1 Tim. vi. 4. He is proud, porine (or 
rather DISTRACTED, vor@v) about questions and sirifes of 
words. Schleusner also explains the word voré#, as metaphori- 
cally applied to the mind; and quotes, in confirmation of this, 
AKlian, and Julius Pollux, To the same purpose Elsner 
(Observ. Sac. tom. ii. p. 307.) appeals to Plutarch, Lucian, &c. 
And, if veces, as all Lexicons agree, corresponds to the morbus 
of the Latins, there can be no question of its occasional applica- 
tion to the disorders of the mind. 

Now, if the word be taken in this sense in this passage of 
Matthew, it will exactly agree with the sorrows, or sufferings, 
of Isaiah. Or if, supposing it to denote bodily disease, it be 
used by metonymy (as Vitringa, on Isai. li. 4., explains it) for 
pains and afflictions, the cause being put for the effect: or if 
again, with Glassius, (Phil. Sacr. Dath. p. 972.) Doederlein, 
(on Isai. lii. 4.) and other distinguished Biblical critics, it be 
suppesed merely to express the punishment of sins, bodily dis- 
eases being viewed by the Jews familiarly in that light ; or if, 
waving these interpretations, which some may consider as too 
strongly figurative, the word be taken in its largest sense, as 
comprehending @Jls and afflictions in general, without regard- 
ing what their cause might be,—it will equally correspond with 
the expression of the prophet. 

And, that, it is to be taken in this large sense, and by no 
means to be confined to mere bodily disease, is yet farther con- 
firmed by the emphatical verb BacrdZe.v, which is connected 
with it, and which so adequately conveys the force of the 
Hebrew, 540. “In this word,” G'rotius (on Matt. viii. 17.) 
remarks, “ as in the Hebrew 545, and its corresponding .<2* 
which is here used by the Syriac version, is contained the force 
of burden and suffering.” 'Thus Matt. again, (xx. 12.) have 
BORNE the burden and heat of the day. And Luke (xiv. 27.) 
Whosoever doth not BEar his cross. John (xvi. 12.) But 


* On the force of the Syriac word Sg consult Schaaf. Lewic. Syriac. 
So emphatical is this word, that the noun ysl derived from it, is used to 
signify onus, pondus, sarcina, &c, 
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he cannot BEaR them now. Acts (xv. 10.) A yoke on the 
neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we were 
able to BEAR. And in the same sense we find it used by St. 
Paul, (Gal. vi. 2.) Brar ye one another's BURDENS ; also 
(v. 10.) He that troubleth you, shall Bear his judgment : 
And Again, (Rom. xv. 1.) We that are strong, ought to 
BEAR the infirmities of the weak. It must be unnecessary 
to cite more passages. There are, in all, 26 in the New Testa- 
ment, in which the word BacreZ# occurs, exclusive of this of 
Matt. viii. 17: and in no instance is the sense any other, than 
that of bearing, or lifting asa burden. (See Steph. Con- 
cord.) "The four passages which are adduced by Taylor, (Key, 
162.) viz. Mark xiv. 13. Luke vii. 14. Joh. xii. 6. and xx. 
15., all of them imply this very idea: for even though the thing 
spoken of were eventually to be carried away, yet this neces- 
sarily requires that it should be carried or borne, as a burden. 
But what makes this objection the more extraordinary is, that 
the carrying away is not necessarily implied in any one of 
them: the carrying (bajulare, Vulg. and Tertull. and Cod. 
Briz.) the pitcher of water, which is spoken of in one; and 
the bearing the dead man’s bier, that is referred to in another ; 
conveying simply the idea of bearing. 'The two passages in 
John also, one relating to Judas bearing the bag, and the other 
to the taking away the body of Jesus, are by no means con- 
clusive: the interpretation of carrying away, or stealing, 
what was put into the bag, though supported by B. Pearce and 
others, being but conjectural, and standing without any support 
from the Scripture use of the word: and lifting being all that 
is necessarily meant with respect to the body of Christ, notwith- 
standing that the consequence of that lifting was the carrying 
it away, and that our version, attending to the general sense 
more than to the strict letter, has rendered it, borne him hence. 

I will only remark, in addition, that Dr. Taylor has contrived 
to exhibit a much more numerous array of texts in support of 
his sense of the word ferraf#, than those here examined. He 
has cited not fewer than ten. But this is a sort of deceptio 
visus ; there being but the four above referred to in which the 
term occurs. The word éCéeraee he had joined with two others, 
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¢yeGe and avaveyxe, and pursued the investigation of them 
jointly : thus the text in which any of these words was contain- 
ed became necessary to be cited, and appeared to be applied to 
all. Whether this be an accurate mode of examining the sig- 
nification of words, which may differ in meaning or force ; or 
whether it may not tend to make a false impression on the 
hasty reader, by presenting to his view a greater number of 
authorities, than really exist, in support of a particular accepta- 
tion, it would not be amiss for those who are used to talk 
largely about candour to consider. This digression, though it 
somewhat retards the course of the argument, [ thought it right 
to make, as, perhaps, there is nothing more useful than to put 
young readers on their guard against the arts of controversy. 
To proceed. 

The use of the word ferraCs in the Old Testament, by the 
TX, Sym. and Aq. confirms the acceptation here contended 
for (see* Trom. Concord. and Biel.) Amongst profane 
writers, also, we find additional authorities. Albert (Observ. 
Phil. on John xvi. 12.) supplies a strong instance from Epic- 


* Itis to be observed, that it is not only the Concordance itself that is 
to be consulted, but more particularly, Montfaucon’s Lexic. Grec. ad Hex- 
apla, which Trommius has placed at the end of his Concordance, and 
which is to be esteemed as a most valuable collection from the fragments 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Of this Lexicon, as well as of 
the labours of 'Trommius, Biel has freely availed himself, in the compilation 
of his valuable Lexicon in LXX et alios Interp. &c. From these works 
it will be seen, that Aquila has employed the words facrz,ue and Barraka, 
for the Hebrew 545 in Exod. i. 11. and for py4'y in Zech. xii. 3.:—and 
that Symmachus has applied it to the word 445 in Exod. i. 11. and Ps. 
Ixxx. 7. Now these instances from Aquila and Symmachus are singularly 

‘important upon the present occasion, because the original word which they 
have thus rendered, is the word 59, which I have already endeavoured to 
shew, unequivocally implies the Jearing of a burden; and also because the 
version of the former is eminently distinguished by its leteral agreement 
with the original Hebrew (as see particularly Dath. Opusc. Dissert. in 
Aqui. p. 1—15.) The words 4p and 4zerdgw thus appear exactly to 


correspond.—See also Stockius’s Lexicon in Nov. Test. and Pasor’s Greek 
Lexicon edited by Schoetigen. 
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tetus. Raphelius likewise (on John xx. 15.,) although his mis- 
take respecting the meaning of Matt. viii. 17. has led him to 
give the force of asportare to the word, adduces another 
equally strong from Polybius. In conformity with this ac- 
ceptation, also, we find T'remellius’s and Schaaf’s versions from 
the Syriac, and Beza’s from the Greek, as well as the Vulg. 
and the Old Latin, render the word by portat; the plain and 
direct meaning of which is to bear as a burden. It may be 
likewise remarked, that Rosenmiiller, although embarrassed 
with the notion that »szevs here implies bodily disease, is yet 
obliged by the force of the verb BacréZa, to apply it in the above 
signification, notwithstanding that it makes little less than non- 
sense of the passage: ONERI sanandi morbos nostros, HU- 
MEROS SUPPOSUIT, is his explication of the words. 

If the remarks which have been made be just, the result of the 
whole is, that the Prophet and the Evangelist entirely agree. 
They use the same language, and in the same sense: and the 
translation which Bishop Lowth has given will,with a slight vari- 
ation, accurately convey the sense of both. Our infirmities he 
hath borne (away ;) and our sorrows, he hath carried them: 
or, as Dr. Kennicott translates both, Morbos nostros abstulit, et 
egritudines nostras portavit. And this last is very nearly 
the version of the Old Latin, as given by Tertullian, (see 
Sabatier on Isai. liii. 4.) Imbecillitates nostras aufert, et lan- 
guores nostros portat ; or, as Ambros., egritudines nostras 
portavit ; and it is accurately conveyed by the old version of 
Coverdale, which Dr. Kennicott (Diss. Gen. p. 45. note a.) 
does not scruple in many instances to prefer to our present 
English translation. He only TAKETH AWAY our 1NFIRMI- 
TE, and BEARETH our PAINE.” "Thus are Isaiah and Mat- 


* The late Principal Campbell has, I find, been led by a close examina- 
tion of the subject to the translation of the Evangelist which has been here 
contended for: “‘ He hath himself carried OFF OU? INFIRMITIES, @Nd BORNE 
our DISTRESSES.” In his note on the passage, he falls, indeed, into the 
common mistake of supposing, that St. Peter and St. Matthew refer to the 
same part of the prophecy of Isaiah; remarking, that ‘‘ we should rather 
call that the fulfilment of the prophecy, which is mentioned 1 Pet. ii. 24.” 
Campbell’s Four Gospels, vol. iii. p. 66. and vol. iv. p. 74. 
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thew perfectly reconciled: the first clause in each, relating to 
DISEASES REMOVED; and the second, to SUFFERINGS ENDUR- 
ED. For it should be remarked, in addition to what has been 
already said, that ¢avée and éCdrrace in Matthew bear to each 
other the proportion of the verbs yyy and 555 in Isaiah: the 
former in each of these pairs being generic, woavcyuey, and 
extending to all modes of taking or bearing, on, or away: 
and the latter being specific, and confined to the single mode of 
bearing, as a burden. And now, by the same steps, by which 
the Prophet and the Evangelist have been reconciled, we find 
the original objection derived from St. Matthew’s application of 
the prophecy completely removed ; since we now see, that the 
bearing, applied by the Evangelist to bodily disease, is widely 
different from that which the Prophet has applied to sins ; so 
that no conclusion can be drawn from the former use of the 
word, which shall be prejudicial to its eommonly received sense 
in the latter relation. 

One point yet, however, demands explanation. [t will be 
said, that, by this exposition, the prophet is no longer supposed 
to confine himself to the view of our redemption by Christ’s 
sufferings and death; but to take in also the consideration of 
his miraculous cures: and the Evangelist, on the other hand, is 
represented as not attending merely to the cures performed by 
Christ, with which alone he was immediately concerned ; but 
as introducing the mention ef his suffering for our sins, with 
which his subject had no natural connexion. 

Now, to this I reply, first, with regard to the Prophet, that it 
is not surprising, that so distinguishing a characteristic of the 
Messiah, as that of his healing all manner of diseases with 
a word, and one which this prophet has elsewhere (xxxv. 5.) 
depicted so strongly, that our Saviour repeats his very words 
(Batt’s Diss. 2d edit. p. 109) and refers to them in proof that 
he was the Messiah (Matt. xi. 4. and Beausobre in loc. ;) it is 
not, I say, surprising, that this characteristic of Christ should 
be described by the prophet. And that it should be introduced 
in this place, where the prophet’s main object’ seems to be to 
unfold the plan of our redemption, and to represent the Messiah 


as suffering for the sins of men, will not appear in any degree 
Von. 1.—38 
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unnatural; when it is considered, that the Jews familiarly con- 
nected the ideas of sin and disease ; the latter being considered by 
them the temporal* punishment of the former. So that he, who 
was described, as averting, by what he was to suffer, the penal 
consequences of sin, would naturally be looked to, as removing, 
by what he was to perform, its temporal effects; and thus the 
mention of the one would reasonably connect with that of the 
other; the whole of the prophetic representation becoming, as 
Kennicott happily expresses it, ‘“ Descriptio Messie benevolen- 
tissime et agentis et patientis.” (Diss. Glen. § 79.) 

That the Evangelist, on the other hand, though speaking 
more immediately of the removal of bodily diseases, should at 
the same time quote that member of the prophecy which related 
to the more important part of Christ’s office, that of saving men 
from their sins, will appear equally reasonable, if it be recol- 
lected, that the sole object, in referring to the prophet concerning 
Jesus, was to prove him to be the Messiah ; and that the distin- 
guishing characteristic of the Messiah was, to give knowledge 
of salvation unto his people by the remission of their sins. 
(Luke i. 77.) Sothat the Evangelist may be considered as 
holding this leading character primarily in view; and, at the 
same time that he marks to the Jews the fulfilment of one part 
of the prophecy, by the healing of their bodily distempers, or, 
as Dr. Taylor well expresses it, represents our Lord, as acting 
one part of his saving work described by the prophet, he directs 
their attention to that other greater object of our Saviour’s mis- 
sion, on which the prophet had principally enlarged ; namely, 
the procuring forgiveness of their sins by his suffering. And 


* For abundant proof of this see Whitby on Matt. viii. 17., and particu- 
larly on ix. 2. See also Grot. Beausob. and Rosenm. on Matt. ix. 2. 
Drusius on the same, Crit. Sac. tom. vi. p. 288.: and Doederl. on Isaiah 
liii. 4. Martini also on the same passage observes, ‘‘Ipsa vero dicendi 
formula interpretanda est ex opinione constante tum populorum antiquiorum 
omnium, tum maximé Orientalium, qua graviores calamitates quascunque, 
sive ile morbis et corporis cruciatibus, sive aliis adversitatibus continer- 
enter, immediate ad Deum, peccatorum vindicem referre, easque tanquam 
penas ab irato numine inflictas, considerare solebant.” See Rosenm. on 


Tsaiah liii. 4. 
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thus, the present fulfilment of the prophecy was, at the same 
time, a designation of the person, and a pledge of the future 
more ample completion of the prediction. Grotius, notwith- 
standing that he has fallen into the common error respecting 
the word 3555-4 in Isaiah, and the supposition that St. Peter 
and St. Matthew refer to the same part of the prophecy, deserves 
particularly to be consulted on this passage of Matthew. Coc- 
ceius also, in his Lexicon (on the word 545,) gives this excellent 
explanation ; “ he hath taken on himself (suscepit) our sorrows 
or sufferings, eventually to bear them away, as he has now tes- 
tified by the carrying away our bodily distempers.” 

If it should be asked, why, if it were a principal object with 
the Evangelist to point out the great character of the Messiah as 
suffering for sins, he did not proceed to cite those other parts of 
the prophecy, which are still more explicit on that head; I 
answer, that, having to address himself to those who were per- 
fectly conversant in the prophecies, he here, as elsewhere, con- 
tents himself with referring to a prediction, with the particulars 
of which he supposes his readers to be familiarly acquainted ; 
merely directing them to the person of whom it treats, and then 
leaving it to themselves to carry on the parallel between the pro- 
phecy and the farther verification of it in Jesus. On St. Matthew’s 
peculiar mode of citing the prophecies, see some excellent obser- 
vations of Dr. Townson. Disc. iv. Sect. ii. § 5. and Sect. iv. 
§ 3. 

If, after all that has been said, any doubt should yet remain 
as to the propriety of thus connecting together, either in the Pro- 
phet or the Evangelist, the healing of diseases and the forgive- 
ness of sins, I would beg of the reader to attend particularly to 
the circumstance of their being connected together frequently by 
our Lord himself. Thus, he says to the sick of the palsy, when 
he healed him, thy sins be forgiven thee. (Matt. ix.2.) And, 
that bodily diseases were not only deemed by the Jews, but 
were in reality, under the first dispensation, in many instances, 
the punishment of sin, we may fairly infer from John v. 14. 
where Jesus said to him whom he had made whole, Sin no 
more, lest a worse thing come unto thee. It should be 
observed, also, that what in Mark iy. 12. is expressed, and their 
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sins should be forgiven them, is given in Matt. xiii. 15., and 
LI should heal them. See also James, v. 15. and Isaiah xxxiil. 
24., and observe the maledictions against the transgressors of the 
law in Deut. xxviii. 21. See, also, in addition to the authors 
named in p. 432. Grot. on John v. 14., Glass. Phil. Sac. a 
Dath. p. 972., and Le Clerc, and particularly Poole’s Syn. on 
Matt. ix. 2. | 

I have dwelt thus long upon this head, because there is no 
point on which the adversaries, not only of the doctrine of atone- 
ment, but of that of the divine inspiration of the Evangelists, 
rely more triumphantly, than on the supposed disagreement 
between St. Matthew and the prophet from whom he quotes in 
the passage before us. 

We come now to the sEconp head of objection ; namely, 
that the words in the original, which are rendered by bearing 
sins, do not admit the signification of suffering for them, but 
are, both in this prophecy, and elsewhere throughout the Old 
Testament, understood in the sense of taking them away. 

The two words, which are used by the prophet to express 
bearing sin, are, as we have seen, p. 278.,, 545 in the 11th 
verse, and wy) in the 12th. Let us then inquire, in what sense 
these words are used in other parts of the Old Testament. ‘The 
word x5, it is true, as we have already seen with respect to the 
Ath verse, is often applied in the signification of bearing away; 
but being (like the word bear in English, which has no less than 
38 different acceptations in Johnson’s Dict.) capable of various 
meanings, according to the nature of the subject with which it is 
connected; so we find it, when joined with the word sin, con- 
stantly used throughout Scripture, either in the sense of forgiv- 
ing it, on the one hand; or of sustaining, either directly or in 
figure, the penal consequences of it, on the other. Of this latter 
sense, I find not less than 37 instances, exclusive of this chapter 
of Isaiah ; in all of which, “ bearing the burden of sins, so as to 
be rendered liable to suffer on account of them,” seems clearly 
and unequivocally expressed. In most cases, it implies punish- 
ment endured, or incurred: whilst, in some few, it imports no 
more than a representation of that punishment ; as in the case 
of the scape-goat, and in that of Ezekiel lying upon his side, and 
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thereby bearing the iniquity, i. e. representing the punish- 
ment * due to the iniquity, of the house of Israel. But in no 
one of all this number can it be said to admit the signification of 
carrying away, unless perhaps in the case of the scape-goat, 
Levit. xvi. 22., and in that of the priests, Ex. xxvii. 38., and 
Ley. x. 17.: and of these no more can be alleged, than that they 
may be so interpreted. See on these at large, p. 309—314. 

To these instances of the word wip 5, connected with ypn, 
1; sins, iniquities, &c. may fairly be added those in which it 
stands combined with the words 4545p, 77952, disgrace, re- 
proach, shame, &c. of which there are 18 to be found: and in 
all of them, as before, the word is used in the sense of enduring, 
suffering. 'The idea, therefore, of a burden to be sustained, 
is evidently contained in all these passages. Of the former 
sense of the word, when connected with sins, iniquities, offences, 
either expressed or understood, namely, that of forgiving, there 
are 22; in all which cases, the nominative to the verb xi)5 is 
the person who was to grant forgiveness. 'T'o forgive, then, on 
the part of him, who had the power so to do; and to sustain, 
on the part of him, who was deemed either actually or figura- 
tively the offender, seem to exhaust the significations of the word 
ips, when connected with sins, transgressions, and words of 
that import. In conformity with this induction, Schindler 
(Lex. Pentag. in p>, No. IIT.) affirms, that this verb, when 
joined with the word sin, always signifies either to forgive it ; 
or to bear it, i.e. to suffer for it: remittere, condonare; vel 
luere, dare penas. 

Now, it has been commonly taken for granted, and Socinus 
even assumes it as the foundation of his argument (De Jes. Chr. 
pars 2. cap. 4.), that this signification of forgiveness, which 
evidently is not the radical meaning of the word, has been de- 
rived from the more general one of bearing away, removing. 
But this seems to have had no just foundation: bearing away, 
necessarily implying something of a burden to be carried, it 
seems difficult to reconcile such a phrase with the notion of that 


* See Newcome, Munst. Vatabl. and Clarius on Ezek. iv. 4, 5. 
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Being, to whom this act of forgiveness is attributed, throughout 
the Old Testament. May not the word have passed to this ac- 
ceptation, through its primary sense of bearing ; namely, suf- 
fering, through patience, enduring, or bearing with? And 
it is remarkable that Cocceius, at the same time that he complies 
with the general idea, of referring the signification of the word 
in the sense of forgiving sin to its acceptation of ¢ollere, aufer- 
re, admits, that “in this phrase is contained the notion of bear- 
ing ; ferendi, nempe per patientiam.” (Lexie. on sty Num- 
ber IX.) It is certain that the mercy of God is represented 
throughout Scripture, as being that of long-suffering, and of 
great patience. See Ps. Ixxxvi. 15. and particularly Ex. xxxiv. 
6, 7.and Numb. xiv. 18., where this very character is joined 
with the word xy), as that under which the Deity is represent- 
ed as forgiving iniquity. And it is deserving of remark, that, in 
the verse following the passage in Numbers, the forgiveness ex- 
pressed by the word yw is described to be of that nature which 
implies patient endurance ; for it is said, as thou hast forgiven 
erm snrts, this people, FROM EGyPT EVEN UNTIL Now. Agree- 
ably to this reasoning, Houbigant translates the word x5, in 
both the last passages, parcere. ‘Thus, then, upon the whole, 
the generic signification of the word wx, when applied to sins, 
seems to be that of bearing, suffering, enduring : and then, 
on the part of the sinner, it implies, bearing the burden, or 
penal consequences of transgression ; and on the part of him 
against whom the offence has been committed, penis with, 
and patiently enduring it. 

We are now enabled to form a judgment of the fairness of 
Dr. 'Taylor’s criticism (Key, No. 162.), on which Mr. Dodson 
(Isai. lit, 4.) and all the writers who oppose the doctrine of 
Christ’s vicarious suffering so confidently rely. We here see, 
that the language of Scripture furnishes no authority for trans- 
lating the word sx» 5, when connected with inzquities, in the 
sense of bearing away. Dr. Taylor, indeed, adduces instances 
of this use of the term; but they are almost all inapplicable to 
the present case ; none of them relating to iniquities, except 
the three which have been already alluded to in p. 4387., viz. 
Ex. xxviii. 38. Lev. x. 17, and xvi. 22. If, then, these three 
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be found not to justify his explication, he is left without a single 
passage, of that great nuinber in which this word is used in 
reference to iniquities, to support his interpretation. 

Now, as to the first of these, in which Aaron is said to bear 
the iniquity of the holy things ; besides that the iniquity here 
spoken of, being a profanation of the holy things, scarcely sup- 
plies an instance of 45, in the direct sense of iniquity, com- 
bined with the verb; there seems no reason whatever to doubt, 
that x75 is here to be taken in its usual signification of bear- 
ing the blame of, being made answerable for ; asin the pas- 
sage in Numb. xviii. 1., which exactly corresponds to this, and 
as Houbigant here translates it, swseipient maculas donorum. 
See Number XX XVII. pp. 242, 243.: and in addition to the 
authorities there named, Munst. Vatabl. Clar. Fag. and G'rot. 
on Numb. xviii. 1. It must be remarked, also, that the word 
' *2Zalpo, used in this passage by the LX-X as equivalent to xis, 
furnishes no support to the objection; the term applied by the 
LXX to express the same thing in the parallel passage in Num. 
Xvili. 1. being AxuSavw, which is the term commonly made use 
of by them to render x5 in those cases, where bearing the bur- 
den of sins by suffering for them, is understood. See on this p. 
319. | 

The word x5, in the 2d passage, Levit. x. 17. has been pro- 
nounced, upon the authority of the LX X, which renders Ry 


*If the use’ of the word #aipw by the Seventy, for the Hebrew Rw); 
supplied a proof that they understood the original word in the sense of 
bearing Away, then must they have understood Levit. ix. 22. in the sense’ 
of Aaron’s bearing Away his hand, and Numb. xxiv. 2. in the sense 
of Balaam’s bearing away his eyes: for in both of these places have they 
rendered N1H5 by ¢Zeipw. But this, it is clear, would make actual nonsense’ 
of those passages : the sense’being manifestly that of /iftong up in both. In 
this sense, indeed, it will be found upon examination, that the word éZaipe 
has been applied by the LXX, in every case where it has been substituted 
for the Hebrew yaity5 throughout the Bible: the only places where it has 
been so used being these which follow :—Gen. xxix. 1. Ex. xxviii. 38. Lev. 
ix. 22. Numb. xxiv. 2. Jer. li. 9. Ezek. i.. 19, 20, 21. iii. 14. x. 16. 
xx. 15. 23. Dan, ii. 35. Zech. v. 7. 
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here ive apéanre, to relate to the priests, and consequently to 
signify, not bearing, but, bearing away. But, even admitting 
the word in this place to be connected with the priests, and not 
with the victim, yet would it not thence necessarily follow, that 
the word could be used only in the sense of bearing away ; it 
having appeared, from what has been just said, that in its strict 
sense it might be applied with propriety even to the priests ; and 
in this way we find it explained by Jun. and Trem. who thus 
expound it in this place: “uta ccetu iniquitatem in vos trans- 
feratis et recipiatis expiandam ;” and, at the same time, to de- 
note the manner in which this bearing the sins of the congrega- 
tion was understood, refer to Levit. xvi. 21, 22., in which the 
priest is described as personating the people, laying his hands on 
the head of the victim, and whilst he placed the sins of the peo- 
ple thereon, making. confession in their name, and as their rep- 
resentative, so that he might be considered as bearing their sins, 
until he placed them upon the head of the goat. In like man- 
ner Patrick, — “the priest here, by eating of the sin-offering, 
receiving the guilt upon himself, may well be thought to pre- 
figure One, who should be both priest and sacrifice for sin.”— 
Houbigant translates, “qua plebis iniquitatem subeatis ;” and 
Stanhope (Boyle’s Lect. fol. vol. i. p. 779.) likewise explains it, 
by the priests “taking the sin upon themselves.” Vatablus, 
again, who also refers the word ssw to the priests, and yet does 
not explain it in the sense of bearing, that is sustaining, inter- 
prets it in the absolute signification of forgiveness, without hint- 
ing that this was to be effected in the sense of bearing away: 
“ that you should forgive,” he says, “that is, declare the for- 
giveness of,” &c. And, indeed, it is remarkable, that the only 
passages in which the LX X have rendered ywy5, when connect- 
ed with sins, by the verb, ég«:péware, besides the present one, 
these two, Ex. xxxiv. 7. and Numb. xiv. 18.: in both of which 
God is represented as long-suffering and FORGIVING iniquity, 
évc., and in which, what has been said in pp. 302, 303., may 
perhaps be sufficient to shew that the sense of bearing away is 
not included. So that, were we to argue from analogy, the word 
apernre in this place, referred by the LX -X to the priests, should 
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be taken in the sense of forgiveness, simply : in which sense* 
it is also used by the LX X in Ex. xxxiv. 9., where the original 
is pydp, condone. And thus, no argument arises in favour of 
the signification of bearing away. 

But, moreover, the sense of the word ¢$:pé#, in the applica- 
tion of it by the LXX, is not to be concluded from its ordinary 
derivation. We find it, allthrough Levit. and Numb. especially 
in the 18th chapter of the latter, used to express the offering 
heave-offerings and wave-offerings to the Lord: and it seems 
remarkable, that, in that chapter, special directions are given, 
that all such parts of the offerings, as are to be waved and pre- 
sented to the Lord, should be eaten by the priests; and with 
respect to these the word a@x:pé is constantly used, and they 
are declared to be most holy. (See Munst. Fag. Vatab. Clar. 
in Numb. xviii. 8.) These things certainly bear a strong resem- 
blance to the particulars of the passage in Leviticus. But this 
I do not offer, as fixing the meaning of the LXX in this place. 
The word éu«pri/av following the verb in the sense of iniquity, 

7, seems inconsistent with this application of the word 
zgaipew here. It serves, however, to shew, that the use of the 
word a@éanre by the LXX, is not decisive of their rendering the 
original in the sense of bearing away. And, indeed; when the 
word “AlO@¢éps# has been used by them as a translation of pw, 
in a sense manifestly different from that of bearing away, (see 
pp. 456, 457.) the mere derivation of the word ¢a:pé# should 
not be deemed demonstrative of their applying i¢ in that sense. 

But, besides, there seems no sufficient reason for rendering the 
sentence so as to apply the expression to the priests, and not to 
the sin offering. Commentators, indeed, seem generally to 
have assumed this point; and Crellius, (tom. i. p. 20.) in his 
answer to G'rotius, builds on it with perfect confidence. The 
system, likewise, of the author of the Scrip. Acc. of Sae. is in 
a great measure founded upon it. (pp. 123, 145.) But except- 
ing only the authority of the LXX, there appears no ground 


* It should be observed also that in Ps. xxxii. 6., where ne7 is un- 
doubtedly used in this sense of forgiveness, and is accordingly rendered by 


the LXX dginus the word used by Symmachus is deaspéo. 
Vou. 1.—39 
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whatever for this interpretation ; and, accordingly, not only does 
Grotius (De Satisfact. Chr. cap. i. § 10.) positively affirm that 
this passage affords an instance of “the victun being said to 
bear the iniquity of the offerer,” but even Sykes himself, at the 
same time that he notices the version of the L.XX, seems to ad- 
mit the same. (Ess. on Sac. p. 144.) And I will venture to 
say, that whoever attends carefully to the original will see good 
reason to concur in this interpretation. ‘The passage exactly 
corresponds in the structure with that in Lev. xvii. 11.: and the 
comparison may throw light upon the subject. Here, the priests 
are rebuked for not having eaten the sin offering, and the reason 
is assigned ; for it is most holy, and God hath given it to 
you, to bear (my, for the bearing,) the iniquity of the 
congregation, &c. There the Jews are ordered not to eat 
blood, and the reason is assigned; for the life of the flesh is 
in the blood, and f have given it to you upon the altar, 
to make atonement (4555, for the making atonement) for’ 
your souls, &c. Now, because the word you happens to lie 
nearest to the verb 55% in this sentence, are we to infer, that 
the persons spoken to; were to make the atonement, and not 
the blood, which, though it happens to be placed farthest from 
the verb, is yet the subject evidently carried through the whole 
sentence, and is immediately after pronouneeéd to be that which 
made the atonement? Yet this is the reasoning applied to the 
former passage, which is precisely parallel. 

Indeed, 1 cannot help thinking that the whole of this 
passage in Lev. x. 17. has been hitherto misunderstood ; and 
although, independent of the explanation which I am about to’ 
offer, the sense of the word beav which I contend for seems 
already sufficiently established, yet, since this is an interpreta- 
tion which appears generally to have been overlooked, I must 
beg to propose it here. Moses rebukes the sons of Aaron, be- 
cause they had not eaten the sin offering, as he had before’ 
commanded should be done, in the Eth chapter. Now, in that 
chapter he had directed that the offering for the priests should 
not be eaten, but should be entirely consumed with fire; 
(verse 23.) but that the sin offering for the people should be 
eaten by the priests, (verse 26.). In the 9th chapter we find 
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Aaron, under the direction of Moses, presenting a sin offering 
for himself, and another for the people; but, instead of obeying 
Moses’s commands respecting the sin offering for the people 
by eating it, he had burned 2¢, as well as the sin offering for 
himself. This is the occasion of Moses’s displeasure, (x. 16.) 
and he reminds the sons of Aaron (verse 17.) that the goat 
being the sin offering for the people, being appointed to bear 
ihe iniquity of the ConGREGATION, (not that of the priests,) 
it should ¢herefore have been eaten. The force of the passage 
then is not, God hath given it you to (eat, that by 50 doing 
ye might) bear (away) the iniquity of the congregation, &c., 
but, God hath given you 1¥ (to eat, it being the offering 
appointed to bear, or, as is the strict translation,) for the bear- 
ing (in whatever sense the sacrifice was usually conceived to 
bear) the iniquity of the concREGATION. ‘This seems the 
most obvious and intelligible construction of this passage ; and, 
if this be admitted, it is evident that this text furnishes no sup- 
port to the opinions of those who object to the sense of the word 
bear contended for in this Number. 

As little support will the remaining text supply, which relates 
to the scape-goat, Lev. xvi. 22. That the scape-goat was re- 
presented as going into the wilderness, whilst he symbolically 
bore the sins of the people, which had been laid upon him, is 
certain; and that he consequently bore them away, is equally 
certain; but, that it thence follows, that the word used to ex- 
press his bearing those sins must of itself signify to bear away, 
seems an unwarrantable conclusion. ‘Their being borne away, 
was a necessary consequence of the goat’s going away, whilst 
the symbolical burden lay upon his head ; and therefore proves 
nothing as to the meaning of the word here rendered to bear. 
Any word, which implied the sustaining a burden in any way, 
might have here been equally applied, unless it at the same time 
conveyed the notion of standing still under the burden, of which, 
language (so far as I know) does not supply an instance. So 
that, in fact, the argument here seems to amount to this: that 
the word, dear, leads the mind to bearing away, when the 
word away is connected with it :—a position which it is 
not necessary to combat. | 
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it deserves also to be remarked, that the LX X have not here 
used any of those terms, which might be supposed ‘to coun- 
tenance the sense of bearing away. ‘AvaQipa, awoPepa, aPaipew, 
égaipw, (which Dr. 'Taylor, and those who adopt his notions, are 
so desirous of bringing forward on other occasions, as proving 
the Septuagint interpretation of sxy5 in that sense,) are all re- 
jected by the LXX in this case; in which, if bearing away 
were intended, these, or some word which might mark that 
meaning, would most naturally have been adopted; and 
asubave, by which xw> is constantly rendered by the LXX in 
those cases where the actual sustaining of sins and their-conse- 
quences is concerned, is the term employed. 
- We have now seen what is the full amount of Dr. Taylor’s 
objections against our account of the Scripture acceptation of 
the work wip, when applied to sins. The three instances, 
whose value we have just considered, being all that he is able 
to oppose to a collection of 34 passages, which unequivocally 
apply the word xp) to the susrarnina of sin, or its conse: 
quences; together with 18 more, which, without exception, 
combine the word in the same sense with the terms shame, 
reproach, &c. And it is curious to observe, that it is from a 
signification of the word established upon such grounds and in 
opposition te such evidence, that he has deduced the force of the 
expression when applied to the forgiveness of iniquities; con- 
tending that it derives this signification from its more general 
meaning of bearing away, previously ascertained in the way 
we have described. | | 

Crellius, who is appealed to by Mr. Dodson on the significa- 
tion of this word xis, as he was before on that of 54, (see 
pp. 290. 292.) adds but little strength to the cause. He men- 
tions, indeed, an admission by Grotius, and an interpretation by 
Vatablus; but he refers us for the complete proof to Socinus, as 
Mr. Dodson had referred us to him. Socinus is to prove the 
point by examples, “prolatis exemplis.” (Crell. Resp. ad 
Grot. p. 24.) Now, the examples adduced by Socinus, to 
prove that the word Sit, applied to sins, may properly be trans- 
lated in the sense of bearing away, are the two which have 
been already noticed in p 302. viz. Exod. xxxiv. 7. and 
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Numb. xiv. 18. And these, he says, clearly prove it, because 
here the word is applied in the sense of forgiving, and that 
was done by bearing away or removing sins, or their punish- 
ment. See Socin. Opera De Jes. Chr. pars 2. cap. 4. pp. 148, 
149. But, surely, since the dictwm of this father of Soci- 
nianism was at last to decide the point, it had been sufficient 
had he at once affirmed it, without the circuitous form of an 
example. 

Sykes, indeed, has discovered, as he thinks, one instance, 
which clearly establishes the acceptation of the word in the 
sense of bearing away iniquity: it is that of Exod. x. 17. 
And I confess, were I confined to a single passage for the proof 
of the opposite, I think it is the one I should select, as marking, 
most decidedly, that this word has not acquired the sense of for- 
giving, through the signification of bearing away. Pharaoh 
says unto Moses, FoRGIVE (ww) Ipray thee my sin only this 
once, and intreat the Lord that he may TAKE AWAY ("79") 
from me this death. Now, if the word ~% were rendered, with 
Dr. Sykes, take away, it must then be, take away the punish- 
ment of my sin; taking away the sin itself being unintelligible, 
and this being the very sense in which the word is said to acquire 
the force of forgiveness. See Socin. Opera, tom. 2. p. 149. 
But, surely, to desire Moses to take away his punishment, and, 
after that, to entreat the Lord that he would take away the 
same punishment, seem not perfectly consistent. Whereas, if 
we suppose the word forgiveness to convey the force of en- 
during, bearing with all is perfectly natural: and Moses, 
having thus forgiven the sin of Pharaoh, might reasonably be 
called on to entreat, that the Lord would remit the punish- 
ment. Besides, it is observable, that, where the punishment is 
spoken of, there the word used is not 25, but Som, which 
unequivocally signifies, fo take away. 

What then is the result of this unavoidably prolix inquiry? 
That the word xs, when connected with the word SINS, 
or INIQUITIES, ts throughout the entire of the Bible to be 
understood in one of these two significations: BEARING, 
i. e. sustaining, on the onehand; and FORGIVING, on the 
other: and, that, in neither of these applications does there 
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seem any reason for inierpreting it in the sense of bear- 
img AWAY: nor has any one unequivocal instance of its 
use, in that sense, ever been adduced. 

So far as to the word yw). The meaning of 599 is, if pos- 
sible, yet more evident: being used, as we have already seen, 
pp. 290, 291., in every passage, where it is not connected with 
the word sins, or sorrows, in the literal sense of bearing a 
burden ; and we can have but little difficulty in discovering its 
signification, where it is so connected. In its reference to sor- 
rows, it has also been specially examined, and the result, as we 
have seen, has confirmed its general application. Its relation to 
sins is exemplified but in two passages, one of which occurs in 
the 11th verse of the chapter of Isaiah under consideration, and 
the other is to be found in Lament. v.7. Now, it happens that 
this last passage is such, that the meaning of the word cannot 
be misunderstood. Our fathers have sinned, and are not; 
and we have borne (45540) their iniguities; or, as Dr. 
Blayney renders it, we have undergone the punishment of 
their iniquities. 'The force of the word 549, then, will not ad- 
mit of question: and if any additional strength were wanting to 
the argument concerning the verb yw, this word 59 stand- 
ing connected with iniquity in the 11th verse, exactly as yw) 
is with sin in the 12th, would abundantly supply it. That »w3, 
indeed, in all cases where the sense of forgiveness is not ad- 
missible, has the force of 549 when used in relation to sins, 
will readily appear on examination. ‘Their correspondence is 
particularly remarkable in the parallel application of the two 
words in the passage of Lamentations just cited, and in those of 
Numb. xiv. 33. and Ezek. xviii. 19, 20.; in which xp is used 
to express the sons’ bearing the wickedness of their fathers, in 
precisely the same sense in which 539 is applied in the former. 

These two words then, Sw) and 555, being clearly used in 
the common sense of bearing sins, in the 11th and 12th 
verses of this chapter of Isaiah, it remains yet to ascertain what 
is the Scripture notion conveyed by that phrase. Now, this is 
evidently, in all cases, the suffering, or being liable to suf- 
fer, some infliction on account of sin, which, in the case 


of the offender himself, would properly be called punish- 
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ment. This I take to be the universal meaning of the phrase. 
The familiar use of the words 179, ARDM, wniquity, sin, for 
the punishment * of iniquity, or, as 1 would prefer to call it, 
the suffering due to iniquity, fully justifies this explication of 
the phrase : and so obtrusive is its force, that we find this mean- 
ing conceded to the expression, even by Sykes, (Hssay on Sac. 
p- 146.) Crellius, (Resp. ad Grot. p. 20.) and Socinus himself. 
(De Jes. Chr. pars ii. cap. 4.) 

But, although the phrase of bearing’ sin is admitted by all to 
mean, bearing the punishment or consequences of sin, in 
the case where a man’s own sin is spoken of, yet it is denied 
that it admits that signification where the sin of another is con- 
cerned: see Scrip. Ace. of Sacr. p. 142. Now, in answer to 
this it is sufficient to refer to the use of the expression in Lament. 
v. 7. compared with Jer. xxxi. 29, 30. and to the application of 
it also in Ezek. xviii. 19, 20. and in Numb. xiv. 33. In all of 
these, the sons are spoken of, as bearing the sins of their 
fathers; and in none can it be pretended that they were to bear 
them in the sense of bearing them away, or in any other sense 
than in that of suffering for them: and the original term em- 
ployed to express this is, $4, in the passage in Lamentations, 
and x5 in all the rest. Dr. Blayney translates the passage in 
Lamentations, —Our fathers have sinned, but they are no 
more, and WE HAVE UNDERGONE THE PUNISHMENT OF 
THEIR INIQuITIES. Dathe renders the expression, both here, 
and in Ezekiel, by LuERE peccata ; and at the same time affirms, 
(on Jer. xxxi. 29.) that the meaning of the proverb adduced both 
in Jeremiah and Ezekiel is, “that God punishes the sins of the 
fathers in the children.” 'The proverb, to which he alludes, is 
that of the fathers having eaten a sour grape, and the 
children’s teeth being set on edge. The time is approach- 


* See 2 Kings, vii. 9 and Zech. xiv. 19. and besides all the ancient 
commentators, consult Bishop Lowth on Isai. xl. 2. Dr. Blayney on Jer. 
li. 6. and Primate Newcome on Hos. x. 13. — the last of whom subjoins the 
remark, that “this particular metonymy, of the cause for the effect, was 
natural among the Jews, whose law abounded with temporal sanctions, 
Which God often inflicted.” 
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ing, Jeremiah says, in which this shall not be any longer, bzst 
every man shall DIE FOR HIS OWN INIQUITY. And this 
time, he subjoins, is to be under the new covenant, which 
was to be made with the Jewish people, and which was to dif- 
fer from that which preceded, in that God was not, as hitherto, 
to visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, but to visit each 
individual for his own transgressions. 

The same subject is more largely and explicitly treated by 
Ezekiel. The proverb used by Jeremiah is repeated by this 
prophet ; and, as Primate Newcome observes, it is well rendered 
by the Chaldee, —‘“ The fathers have sinned, and the sons are 
smitten.” This, he says, refers to the second commandment ; 
and, on the peculiar principles of the Jewish dispensation, he ad- 
mits the reasonableness of it as a judical infliction. Dr. Blayney, 
indeed, thinks otherwise; although he has expressly translated 
the passage in Lamentations, We have undergone the PuN- 
ISHMENT of their iniquities. ‘This seems not consistent. 
Yet he peremptorily rejects the notion of this as judicial 
infliction. Had Dr. Blayney, however, considered, that the 
penalties thus inflicted were such as belonged to the old cove- 
nant, namely temporal, he would have seen no difficulty in this 
dispensation, as affecting the equity of God’s proceedings; nor 
would he have been reduced to the inconsistency of calling that 
a punishment, in one place, which he contends cannot be a 
judicial infliction in another. 

Let us follow the prophet a little farther: —he declares, as 
Jeremiah had done, that this shall no longer be. The judicial 
dispensation of the new covenant shall be of a different nature. 
In future, the soul that sinneth, 11 shall die —if a man be 
just he shall live ; but if he hath done abominations, ue shall 
surely die; his blood shall be upon aim (upon his own 
head)—and yet ye say, why 2? DoTH NOT THE SON BEAR THE 
INIQUITY OF THE FATHER? 'The prophet replies; True, but 
this shall no longer be: when the son hath done judgment and 
justice he shall surely live. The soul that sinneth, 1 shall 
die; the son shall not bear (x5) the iniquity of the Sather, 

~ neither shall the father bear (x0) the iniquity of the son. 
The passage from Numbers, in which the sons are said to bear 
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(set)5) the abominations of their fathers, exactly accords * with 
those which we have now considered: and it appears incon- 
testably from the whole, that to bear the sins of others, t is an 
expression familiarly used, to denote the ahha evils, inflicted 
on account of those sins. 

I will not contend that this should be called wilted; the 
punishment of those sins, because the idea of punishment can- 
not be abstracted from that of gwal¢: and in this respect I differ 
from many respectable authorities, and even from Dr. Blayney, 
who, as we have seen, uses the word punishment in his trans- 
lation. But it is evident that it is, notwithstanding, a judicial 
infliction ; and it may perhaps be figuratively denominated 
punishment, if thereby be implied a reference to the actual 
transgressor, and if that suffering which was due to the offender 
himself be understood; and which, if inflicted on him, would 
then take the name of punishment. In no other sense can the 
suffering inflicted on one, on account of the transgressions of 
another, be called a punishment; and, in this light, the bearing 
the punishment of another’s sins, is to be understood as bearing 
that which, in relation to the sins, and to the sinner, admits 


* Hammond, on 1 Pet. ii. 24. supported by the Chaldee and Fagius, 
renders the passage here, bear the punishment of your sins : —see also 
Ainsworth, on Numb. xiv. 33. 

} The observations of Martint on this subject deserve to be quoted. 
“‘ Quicunque nimirum malis atque incommodis tolerandis aliorum miseriam 
avertit, eorumque salutem promovet, quacunque demum ratione id fiat, is 
penas peccatorum eorum luere, tanquam piaculum pro iis apud Deum inter- 
cedere dicitur, ut hominibus priscis fere omnibus, ita imprimis Hebreis. 
Kadem fere ratio est formule Arabibus frequentissime, redemptio tua sit 
anima mea, scil. apud Deum, h. e. acerba quevis, quin ipsius adeo mortis 
discrimen subire non recusarem, modo te juvare, liberationem a periculis, 
salutem atque incolumitatem tibi prestare possem. Ad explorationem vero 
ejusmodi formularum si pervenire velis, redeundem omnino est ad opin- 
ionem, ut veterum populorum omnium, ita imprimis Hebreeorum, ex qua 
calamitates quascunque, presertim atrociores, tanquam peenas peccatorum 
ab ipsis diis presentibus inflictas considerare solebant, easque non ali& 
rationi averti posse putabant, quam si victima innocens loco hominis ejus- 
modi peenas subeundo, numinis infesti iram sedaret.”,—See Rosenm. on Isai. 
liii- 6. 

Von. 1.—40 
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the name of punishment, but with respect to the individual on 
whom it is actually inflicted, abstractedly considered, can be 
viewed but in the light of suffering. Thus the expression may 
fairly be explained. It is, however, upon the whole, to be wish- 
ed, that the word punishment had not been used: the meaning 
is substantially the same without it; and.the adoption of it has 
furnished the principal ground of cavil to the adversaries of the 
doctrine of atonement, who affect to consider the word as applied 
in its strict signification, and, consequently, as implying the 
transfer of actual guilt. I could therefore wish that such distin- 
guished scholars, as Bishop Lowth, Primate Newcome, and Dr. 
Blayney, had not sanctioned the expression. 

That the term puneshment, indeed, has frequently been used, 
where infliction only, without any reference to guilt in the indi- 
vidual sufferer, was intended, must be allowed. Cicero affords 
us a memorable instance of this; “Silent leges inter arma ; 
nec se expectari jubent, cum ei qui expectare velit, ante injusta 
pena luenda sit, quam justa repetenda.” The application of 
the word is yet more justifiable, where the sufferings endured 
have a relation to the guilt of another, on whom had they been 
inflicted they would have received the name of punishment in 
its strictest sense. ‘They are, to use an expression of Crellius, 
the materia pene with respect to the offender; and when 
borne by another in his stead, that other may ina qualified 
sense be said to bear the punishment of the offender, as bearing 
that burden of suffering, which was due to him as the punish- 
ment of his offence. And thus in all cases, except where for- 
giveness is intended, the expression 45%) xxih>, OF Ap S40, Is to 
be understood: namely, as sustaining, or bearing the burden 
of that MATERIA P@NH, which was due to the offences, 
either of the individual who suffered, or of him on whose 
account, and in whose place, he suffered. In thissense we may 
justify the use of the expression bearing PUNISHMENT, in cases 
of a vicarious nature ; but, to avoid all cavil, and misrepresen- 
tation of the phrase, it were better, perhaps, to adopt the phrase 
of suffering for sins. 

This view of the subject completely removes all those objec- 
tions derived from a rigorous acceptation of the nature of pun- 
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ishment, which have been urged by Socinus, and Crellius, and 
repeated by every dissenter from the received doctrine of atone- 
ment since their day. And it is curious to observe, that Dr. 
Benson, though contending for the notion of Christ’s bearing 
our sins in the sense of bearing them away, and supporting this 
on the ground of Dr. Taylor’s interpretation of ws, S40, and 
the corresponding Greek words in that sense, is yet obliged to 
admit the justness of the explication here proposed. ‘“ Sin,” he 
says, “is frequently, in Scripture, put for sufferings, or afflic- 
tions. Bearing iniquity, or sin, is likewise bearing punish- 
ment, Or enduring affliction : and when that punishment, or 
affliction, was death ; then bearing iniquity, or sin, and being 
put to death, were phrases of like import.” And he admits, in 
consequence of this reasoning, that Christ’s bearing our sins, 
or, as he thinks right to call it, “bearing them away, was by 
his suffering death ; WHICH, TO US, IS THE PENALTY OF 
stn.” (Benson on 1 Pet. ii. 24.) So that we seem to have 
the authority of Dr. Benson for saying, that Christ bore our sins 
by suffering the penalty due to them. 

It has now, I trust, sufficiently appeared, that the expressions 
used in this chapter of Isaiah to denote bearing sins are else- 
where in Scripture employed to signify, not bearing them 
away, in the indefinite sense of removing them, but sustaining 
them as a burden, by suffering their penal consequences : 
and this, not only where the individual was punished for 
his own sins, but where he suffered for the sins of others. We 
may now, therefore, proceed to inquire into the true meaning of 
the phrase, in the prophecy before us: and, indeed, so manifest 
is its application in this place, that, were it even ambiguous in 
other parts of Scripture, this alone might suffice to determine its 
import: so that, but for the extraordinary efforts that have been 
employed to perplex and pervert the obvious meaning of the 
words, it could not have been necessary to look beyond the pas- 
sage itself, to ascertain their genuine signification to be that 
which has just been stated. In the description here given by 
the prophet, we are furnished with a clear and accurate defini- 
tion of words, and a full explanation of the nature of the thing. 
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We are told, that God made the iniquities of us all to fall 
upon him, who is said to have borne the iniquities of many : 
thus is the bearing of our iniquities explained to be, the bear- 
ing them laid on as a burden ; and though a reference is un- 
doubtedly intended to the laying the iniquities of the Jewish 
people on the head of the scape-goat, which was done (as is 
urged by Socinus, Crellius, Taylor, and other writers who adopt 
their notions,) that they might be borne, or carried, away; yet 
this does not prevent them from being borne as a burden. 
The great object in bearing our sins, was certainly to bear 
them away; but the manner in which they were borne, so as 
to be ultimately borne away by Him who died for us, was 
by his enduring the afflictions and sufferings which were 
due to them; by his being numbered with the transgressors; 
treated as if he had been the actual transgressor; and made 
answerable for us; and, consequently, wounded for our 
transgressions, and smitien for our iniquities, in such man- 
ner, that our peace was effected by his chastisement, and 
we healed by his bruises; he having borne our iniquities, 
having suffered that which was the penalty due to them on 
our part, and having offered himself a sacrifice for sin on 
our account. ; 
Now, it deserves particularly to be remarked, that these strong 
and decided expressions, which are clearly explanatory of the 
manner in which our sins are to be borne, and borne away, 
are“but little attended to by the Socinian expositors, whilst 
they endeavour, by a detached examination of the words 
denoting the bearing of sins, and by directing our attention 
to the ceremony of the scape-goat, to exclude, from the view 
those accompanying circumstances, which so plainly mark a 
vicarious suffering, and a strict propitiatory atonement. In 
contending, however, for the reference to the scape-goat in the 
expression bearing sins,” as it is here used, these writers fur- 
nish us with an additional argument in proof of the scape-goat 


* See Socin. Opera, tom, ii. p, 149. Crell. Resp, ad Gr. p. 21, and 
Taylors Key, § 162, 
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having been a sin offering (see pp. 258. 276.;) he, who was to 
bear our sins, and to procure our pardon, being here des- 
cribed expressly as a sacrifice for sin, pip~. Some argu- 
ments, indeed, are offered by Socinus, (Opera, tom. ii. pp. 150, 
151. 153.) and Crellius, (Resp. ad Gir. pp. 23—30.) to weaken 
the force of the expressive passages of the prophet’s description, 
above referred to. But, after what has been said, it is unneces- 
sary to add to the length of this discussion, by a refutation, 
which must instantly present itself, on the principles already laid 
down. 

To bring, then, this tedious investigation to a conclusion, it 
appears: 1. That neither the expressions used by Isaiah in the 
Ath verse, nor the application made of them by St. Matthew, are 
in any degree inconsistent with the acceptation of the phrase, 
bearing sins, here employed by the prophet, in the sense of 
sustaining or undergoing the burden of them, by suffering 
for them: 2. That the use of the expression in other parts of 
the Old Testament, so far from opposing, justifies and confirms 
this acceptation: and, 3. That the minute description of the 
sufferings of Christ, their cause, and their effects, which here 
accompanies this phrase, not only establishes this interpretation, 
but fully unfolds the whole nature of the Christian atonement, 
by shewing that Christ has suffered, in our place, what was due 
to our transgressions ; and that by, and in virtue of, his suffer- 
ings our reconciliation with God has been effected. 

I have gone thus extensively into the examination of this 
‘ point, both because it has of late been the practice of those 
writers wha oppose the doctrine of atonement to assume famili- 
arly, and pro concesso, that the expression bearing: sins sig- 
nified in all cases, where personal punishment was not involved, 
nothing more than bearing them away, or removing them ; 
and because this chapter of Isaiah contains the whole scheme 
and substance of the Christian atonement. Indeed, so ample 
and comprehensive is the description here given, that the writers 
of the New Testament seem to have had it perpetually in view, 
insomuch that there is scarcely a passage either in the Gospels, 
or Epistles, relating to the sacrificial nature, and atoning virtue, 
of the death of Christ, that may not obviously be traced to this 
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exemplar : so that in fortifying this part of Scripture, we estab- 
lish the foundation of the entire system. It will, consequently, 
be the less necessary to inquire minutely into those texts in the 
New Testament which relate to the same subject. We cannot 
but recognise the features of the prophetic detail, and, conse- 
quently, apply the evidence of the prophet’s explanation, when 
we are told, in the words of our Lord, that the Son of man 
came t0 GIVE HIS LIFE A RANSOM FoR MANY, Matt. xx. 28.: 
that, as St. Paul expresses it, he GAVE HIMSELF A RANSOM 
FOR ALL, 1 Tim. ii. 6.: that he was OFFERED TO BEAR THE 
SINS OF MANY, Heb. ix. 28.: that God made u1m to be sin 
FOR US, WHO KNEW No SIN, 2 Cor. v. 21.: that Christ RE- 
DEEMED vs from the curse of the law, BEING MADE A CURSE 
For vs, Gal. i. 13.: that he SUFFERED FOR SINS, THE JUST 
FOR THE UNJuST, | Pet. iii. 18.: that he piED FoR THE UN- 
GODLY, Rom. v. 6.: that he GAVE HIMSELF FoR vs, Tit. ii. 
14.:; that he prED For ouR sins, 1 Cor. xv. 3.; and was 
DELIVERED FOR OUR OFFENCES, Rom. iv. 25.: that HE GAVE 
HIMSELF FOR US AN OFFERING AND A SACRIFICE TO GOD, 
Eph. v. 2.: that we are RECONCILED TO GOD BY THE DEATH 
of his Son, Rom. v. 10.: that his blood was shed FoR MANY, 
FOR THE REMISSION OF SINS, Matt. xxvi. 28.—'These, and 
many others, directly refer us to the prophet ; and seem but 
partial reflections of what he had previously so fully placed be- 
fore our view. . 

One passage, however, there is, which deserves a more par- 
ticular attention ; because, being an acknowledged translation 
of the most important part of the prophetic description, it has, 
jointly with the prophecy, experienced the severity of Socinian 
criticism. It is that passage in 1 Pet. ii. 24. where it is said of 
Christ, that he, his own self, BARE OUR SINS, in his own body, 
on the tree. his has been referred to the 4th verse of the liid 
ch. of Isaiah ; but, as we have already seen, (p. 286.) on grounds 
totally erroneous. With the same view, namely, that of weak- 
ening the force of the prophecy, the use of the word éyaveyxe by 
the apostle, to express the bearing sins, of the prophet, has been 
largely insisted on. 'The word dvzdépw, it is contended, is to he 
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understood in the sense of bearing* away : and Dr. Benson, on 
1 Pet. ii. 24., positively asserts, that the word dvapépw is never 
used by the LX X, in any of those places in the Old Testament, 
where bearing iniquity is taken in the sense of bearing 
punishment, or enduring affliction. Now, as St. Peter’s 
words may fairly be considered as a translation of the words of 
the prophet, or, rather, as an adoption of the language of the 
LXX, (see p. 286.) it becomes necessary to examine the force 
of the expressions here used, as being a strong authority respect- 
ing the true meaning of the original passage in the prophet. 
And in this examination we shalt find abundant confirmation 
of the conclusion we have already arrived at. 

The word éva9:pa, which strictly signifies to bear, or carry- 
up ; and is, therefore, commonly applied in the sense of offer- 
ing up a victim, as carrying it up to the altar; and may 
with equal propriety be applied to ‘Christ bearing wp with him, 
in his own body, ras cmaprias iuav iwi Evrov, our sins to the 
cross, (see Schleusn. Lex. and Hamm. in locum)—admits, of 
course, the signification of bearing as @ burden; and, joined 
with the word sins, as it is here, it corresponds to the Hebrew 
ais, or 540, in the sense of bearing: their punishment, or 
sustaining the burden of suffering which they impose. In 
this very sense the LXX_ have used it, in direct opposition to 
Dr. Benson’s assertion: for, in Numb. xiv. 33., where the sons 
are said to bear the whoredoms, or idolatrous sins, of their 
fathers, the word used by the LX X to express the Hebrew x5, 
is ave@~épa : now the Chaldee, in this place, employs the word 
S40, which is universally allowed to signify swscipere, to un- 
dergo, or sustain (see Buxt. Lex.) and translates the whole 
passage thus, They shall bear your sins, and I will vistt the 
iniquitees of the fathers in the children. Munster, Vatablus, 
Fagius, and Clarius, pronounce the expression to be a Hebraism, 
for suffering the punishment of the fathers’ sins. Houbigant 
expressly translates, panas luent. That this passage, also, is 


* See Dodson on Isai. liii. 11., also Socin. De Jes. Chr. pars 2. cap. vi-, 
and Crell. Resp. ad Gr. p. 21. 
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precisely of the same import with those in Lament. v. 7. and 
Ezek. xviii. 19, 20., where suffering for sins is expressly 
marked out, has been already noticed, (pp. 311—313.) Now, 
in these passages manifestly denoting the very same thing, bear- 
ing sins, in the same way and on the same account, the version 
of the LX.X is uréexe in the former; and Acuox#ve, in the latter. 
The force of uxrérye requires no confirmation : if it did, its ap- 
plication in Ps. lxxxix. 50., the only remaining place where it 
is used by the LX_X, would supply it. And awuCdve is the ex- 
pression commonly applied by the LXX throughout Leviticus, 
to express the bearing of sin, in those cases, in which the 
offender was to suffer the actual punishment of his transgres- 
sions. And in the very next verse, we find the word dvadépa 
applied to denote the bearing these very sins in the persons of 
the offenders themselves, which, they had been told in the pre- 
ceding verse, their sons shotild likewise bear, dvoirove:. So 
that these expressions, évaQépa, and Aaudvw, being employed by 
the LX-X in passages precisely parallel, furnish a complete con- 
tradiction to Dr. Benson’s assertion. 

Indeed the LX X seem to have used the compounds of ?épa, 
without much attention to the force of the adjoined preposition. 
This is evident in their use of the word 4209épw, for the Hebrew 
sst5, in Lev. xx. 19, where the sin was not to be borne away, 
as the word would strictly imply, but to be borne by suffering 
the punishment of death; and likewise, in Ezek. xxxii. 30, 
' where BEARING shame, is applied by the prophet in the same 
sense. Andin this passage, whilst the Vatic. reads 2roQ¢pa, 
the Alex. reads AeuGave : thus using the two words indifferently ; 
although azpndva is employed by the LXX, almost universally, 
in cases implying the actual sustaining of guilt and suffering. 
Now, even if the word ‘ANOgépw* has been used by the LXX 
for yx1p5, in the simple sense of 9¢p, and in no other, throughout 
the Bible ; upon what ground is it to be argued, that “ANAQépu 


* Biel, on the word darogépw, remarks, that the Doric dxo¢is expounded 
by Phavorinus xoulon, reportabis: thus it appears, that the force of the pre- 
position is, in some cases, entirely lost in the compound: and, accordingly, 
the word sometimes signifies adduco. : 
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cannot be used by them in the same sense; and particularly; 
when it is employed by them in the translation of the same 
Hebrew word, and similarly connected with the same subject, 
sins 2 But to decide the acceptation of the word by the LXX, 
it will be sufficient to observe, that, of 133 passages of the Old 
Testament, in which, exclusive of those of Isaiah at present 
under consideration, it is used as a translation of the Hebrew, 
it never once occurs in the sense of bearing away ; (see Trom. 
Concord.) and that in those places in which it occurs in the 
relation of bearing sins, it is given as equivalent to the words 
Nw, and 55; being employed to render the former in Numb. 
xiv. 33. and Isai. lii. 12.; and the latter, ibid. lin. 11. And 
these three are the only passages in which the word is found so 
related. 

Now, in addition: to what has been already said; on the words 
translated bearing sins, in these passages, and, especially on the 
word 545, let it be remarked, that the word uxéveyxe, is used by 
Symm. for the évotres of the LX X, in the last mentioned text: 
and that the very word 545, which in the 11th verse is trans- 
lated, ave@éow, by the LXX, is, by the same, rendered in the 
Ath verse, in the sense of sustaining ; the term employed by 
them being éduvara:, enduring grief, or affliction ; as if they 
had said édvvas, or wavevg “YMEMEINEN, which is the expression 
used by Ag. Symm. and Theod. in this place. Now, as St. 
Peter, in his description of Christ’s bearing our sins, not only 
refers to Isaiah, but evidently quotes his very words, and quotes 
them in the language of the L.X_X, we can have no question of 
his stating them in the same sense in which they manifestly 
used them ; and that when he says, that Christ bore* our sins 
in his own body, on (or to) the cross, he means to mark, that 


* The Syriac rendering of the passage is remarkable. 

4 k= BES A} QB goa} camlo : com> panda Sono Hipor- 
TAVIT peccata nostra omnia, et sustulit ila in corpore suo ad crucem. Here 
the word \ 44, portabat quasi pondus, is unequivocal and decisive.— 
N. B. Schaaf has rendered the Syriac, cum corpore suo; whilst it more 
naturally admits the rendering, 1n corpore suo, agreeably to the common 
translation. 
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Christ actually bore the burden of our sins, and suffered for 
them all that he endured in his last agonies. That there may 
also have been implied a reference, in the word avadépa, to its 
sacrificial import so familiar both with the LXX and the New 
Testament, I see no reason todeny. ‘This by no means inter- 
feres with what has been now urged, but rather confirms it, and 
explains more fully the manner in which our sins were borne 
by our Lord, namely, as by a sacrifice. So that the entire force 
of the passage may be, as Whitby has stated it; he bare our 
sins in his own body, offered (as) upon an altar for us; and 
by this interpretation we find a perfect correspondence with the 
only remaining passage in the New Testament, in which the 
phrase amaprias ave@epesr is found; namely, Hebr. ix. 28., 
where it is said, that Christ was once OFFERED, to bear the 
sins of many. 

The observations contained in this Number will enable us to 
form ajust estimate of Dr. Priestley’s position ;—that neither m 
the Old Testament, nor in those parts of the New, where it 
might most naturally be expected, namely, in the discourses of 
our Lord and his apostles, as recorded in the Gospels and Acts, 
do we find any trace of the doctrine of atonement. On this 
Dr. Priestley observes, with no little confidence, in the Theol. 
Rep. vol. i. pp. 327—353. and again in his Hist. of Cor. vol. 
i. pp. 158—164. Surely, in answer to such an assertion no- 
thing more can be necessary, than to recite the prophecy of Isaiah 
which has just heen examined, and in which it is manifest that 
the whole scheme of the doctrine of atonement is minutely set 
forth : so manifest, indeed, that, notwithstanding his assertion, 
Dr. Priestley is compelled to confess,( Z'’heol. Rep. vol. i. p. 530.) 
that “this prophecy seems to represent the death of Christ, in 
the light of a satisfaction for sin.” 

But the emptiness of the position is not more clearly evinced 
by this passage, and other parts of the Old Testament which 
might be adduced, than by the language of our Saviour and his 
apostles, in those very parts of the New Testament, to which 
this writer chooses to confine his search, the Gospels and Acts. 
For, when the angel declares to Joseph, that his name shall 
be called Jesus for he shall save his people from their 
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sins, Matt. i, 21: when John, who was sent to announce the 
Messiah, and to prepare men for his reception, and from whom 
a.sketch at least of our Saviour’s character and of the nature 
of his mission might be expected, proclaims him the Lamb of 
Giod which taketh away the sins of the world, (Joh.i. 29.) 
thus directing the attention of his hearers to the notion of sacri- 
fice and atonement: (see Number X XV.) when we find St. 
John (xi. 50, 51, 52.) relating the saying of Caiaphas, that it 
was expedient that one man should die ror the people, AND 
THAT THE WHOLE NATION PERISH Nor; and remarking 
on this, that Caiaphas had said this under a prophetic impulse, 
for that Jesus should die for that nation, AND NOT FOR THAT 
NATION ONLY, but that also he should gather together in 
one the children of God, that were scattered abroad ; when 
we find our Lord himself declare, that he came to give his life 
a ransom for many: (Matt. xx. 28.) and again, at the last 
supper, an occasion which might be supposed to call for some 
explanation of the nature and benefits of the death which he 
was then about to suffer, using these remarkable words; This 
is my blood of the new testament, which is shed for many 
for theremission of sins ; (Matt. xxvi. 28.) which words Dr. 
Priestley himself admits (Theol. Rep. vol. i. pp. 345, 346.) 
to imply, “that the death of Christ in some respects resembles 
a sin-offering under the law ;’—when, I say, these passages 
are to be found, all referring, more or less directly, to the 
notion of atonement; when it is considered, also, that this 
notion of atonement was rendered perfectly familiar by the 
law ; and when to these reflections it is added that the prophecy 
of Isaiah, to which reference is made in some, possibly in all of 
these, had, by describing Christ as a sin offering, already 
pointed out the connexion between the atonements of the law, 
and the death of Christ; there seems little foundation for the 
assertion, that nothing whatever appears in the Gospels or Acts, 
to justify the notion of atonement. 

But admitting, for the sake of argument, that no stance to 
justify such a notion did occur; what is thence to be inferred ? 
Are the many and clear declarations on this head, in the Epis- 
tles of St, Paul, St. Peter, and St. John, to be pronounced sur- 
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reptitious? Or, have these writers broached doctrines, for which 
they had no authority? Let Dr. Priestley take his choice. If 
he adopt neither part of the alternative, his argument goes for © 
nothing, 

But why, it may still be urged, are not the communications 
upon this subject as frequent, and forcible in the Gospels and 
Acts, asin the Epistles?) Why did not our Lord himself unfold 
to his hearers, in its fullest extent, this great and important ob- 
ject of his mission? Why, I ask in return, did he not, at his 
first coming, openly declare that he was the Messiah? Why 
did he not also fully unfold that other great doctrine, which it 
was a principal (or as Dr. Priestley will have it, Hist. of Cor. 
vol. i. p. 175. the sole) “object of his mission to ascertain and ex- 
emplify, namely, that of a resurrection and a future state ”” 
The ignorance of the Jews at large, and even of the apostles 
themselves, on this head, is notorious, and is well enlarged upon 
by Mr. Veysie. (Bampt. Lect. Serm. pp. 188—198.) There 
seems, then, at least, as much reason for our Lord’s rectifying 
their errors, and supplying them with specific instructions on 
this head, as there could be on the subject of atonement. 

But, besides, there appears a satisfactory reason, why the 
doctrine of atonement is not so fully explained, and so frequently 
insisted on, in the discourses of our Lord <nd his apostles, as in 
the Epistles to the early converts. Until it was clearly establish- 
ed, that Jesus was the Messiah; and until, by his resurrection 
crowning all his miraculous acts, it was made manifest that he, 
who had been crucified by the Jews, was HE who was to save 
them and all mankind from their sins, it must have been prema- 
ture and useless to explain how this was to be effected. ‘To gain 
assent to plain facts, was found a sufficient trial for the incredu- 
lity, and rooted prejudices, of the Jews in the first instance. 
Even to his immediate followers our Lord declares, [have many 
thing's to say to you, but ye cannot bear them now : Joh. xvi. 
12. And, accordingly, both he, and they, afterwards, following 
his example, proceeded by first establishing the fact of his divine 
mission, before they insisted upon its end and design, which 
involved matters more difficult of apprehension and acceptance. 
_ Besides, it should be observed that the discourses of our Lord — 
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and his apostles were generally addressed to persons to whom 
the ideas of atonement were familiar ; whereas the Epistles were 
directed to those who were not acquainted with the principles of 
the Mosaic atonement; excepting only that addressed to the 
Hebrews, in which the writer solely endeavours to prove that 
the death of Christ falls in with those notions of atonement, which 
were already familiar to the persons whom he addressed. 

But Dr. Priestley is not content to confine himself to those 
parts of Scripture, where a full communication of the doctrine of 
atonement was least likely to be made. Having from long ex- 
perience learnt the value of a confident assertion, he does not 
scruple to lay down a position yet bolder than the former ; 
namely, “ that in no part either of the Old or New ‘Testament, 
do we ever find asserted, or explained, the principle on which 
the doctrine of atonement is founded: but that, on the contrary, 
it is a sentiment every where abounding, that repentance, and a 
good life, are of themselves sufficient to recommend us to the 
favour of God.” (Theol. Rep. vol.i. p. 263.) How little truth 
there is in the latter part of theassertion, has been already consi- 
dered in Numbers LX. and XVIII. That the former part is 
equally destitute of foundation, will require but littte proof. The 
entire language of the Epistles is a direct contradiction to it. 'The 
very prophecy, which has been the principal subject of this Num- 
ber, overturns it. It is in vain that Dr. Priestley endeavours to 
shelter this assertion under an extreme and exaggerated state- 
ment of what the principle of atonement is ; namely, “that sin is 
of so heinous a nature, that God cannot pardon it without an 
adequate satisfaction being made to his justice.” 

It is an artifice not confined to Dr. Priestley, to propound the 
doctrine in these rigorous and overcharged terms; and, at ‘the 
same time, to combat it in its more moderate and qualified ac- 
ceptation : thus insensibly transferring to the latter, the senti- 
ments of repugnance excited by the former. But, that God’s 
displeasure against sin is such, that he has ordained that 
the sinner shall not be admitted to reconciliation and favour, 
but in virtue of that great Sacrifice, which has been offered 
for the sims of men, exemplifying the desert of guilt, and 
manifesting God’s righteous abhorrence of those sins which 
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required so severe a condition of their forgiveness; that this, I 
say, is every where the language of Scripture, cannot pos- 
sibly be denied, And it is to no purpose that Dr. Priestley 
endeavours, by a strained interpretation, to remove the evi- 
dence of a single text, when almost every sentence, that 
relates to the nature of our salvation, conveys the same 
ideas. That text, however, which Dr, Priestley has labour- 
ed to prove, in opposition to the author of Jesus Christ the 
Mediator, not to be auxiliary to the doctrine of atonement, 
I feel little hesitation in re-stating, as explanatory of its true 
nature and import. Whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness, for the remission of past sins, through the forbear- 
ance of God: to declare, I say, at this tume his righteous- 
ness, that he might be sust, and (i.e. although) the susT1- 
FIER of him that believeth in Jesus, Rom. iii. 25, 26.* 


* I had, in the former editions of this work, adopted Primate Newcome’s 
explanation of the word dixszcdvm ; conceiving the idea of justification, or 
method of justification, to be better calculated than that of righteousness 
(the term employed by the common version) to convey an adequate sense 
of the original. On perusing the observations of Dr. Nares, in his Re- 
marks on the Unitarian Version of the New Testament, pp. 150—153., I 
am now induced to alter my opinion: being fully satisfied, that that learned 
and ingenious writer has caught the true spirit of the original passage ; 
and that the object of the inspired reasoner is not so much to shew, how, 
in the method adopted for the remission of sins, mercy was to be displayed 
as how, notwithstanding this display of mercy, justice was to be maintained. 
In either view the sense undoubtedly terminates in the same point, the re- 
conciling with each other the two attributes of mercy and justice ; but the 
emphasis of the argument takes opposite directions; and that, in the view 
which Dr. Nares has preferred, it takes the right direction, must be mani- 
fest on considering, that, in the remission of sins, mercy is the quality that 
immediately presents itself, whilst justice might seem to be for the time 
superseded. On this principle of interpretation the sentence will stand 
thus :—Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his 
blood, for the manifestation of his sustice (his just and righteous dealing) 
concerning the remission of past sins, through the forbearance of God: for 
the manifestaiton, at this time, of his sustice that he might be sust, and (i. e. 
although) the sustirier of him that believeth in Jesus. The justice of the 
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To argue here, asis done by Dr. Priestley and others, that the 
word dixasos, cannot mean just with regard to punishment, will 


Deity, or his regard to what is righteous and just, is thus declared not to 
have been departed from in the scheme of redemption: this scheme bearing 
a twofold relation to sinners, in such a manner, that whilst it manifested 
the mercy of God, it should at the same time in no degree lay ground for 
the impeachment of his justice. This view of the case will be found ex- 
actly to agree with what has been already advanced at p. 162. of this vol- 
ume. ‘The reader, who will turn to the Annotations of Diodati, p. 117., 
will be pleased with the observations which he will there find upon this 
subject. 

Having been led by the discussion of this text to the mention of Dr. 
Nares’s work, I cannot avoid expressing my regret, that the present edition 
has travelled thus far on its way to the public eye, without those aids which 
an earlier appearance of that valuable performance would have secured to 
it. Being, like that respectable writer, engaged in the endeavour to vindi- 
cate the purity of Scripture truth from Unitarian misrepresentation, I am 
naturally desirous to avail myself of the exertions of so distinguished a 
fellow-labourer. That these volumes, therefore, and the cause which they 
support, may not be altogether deprived of the advantages of such co-ope- 
ration on the subjects which have been already discussed in the foregoing 
sheets, [ shall here subjoin a reference to those parts of Dr. Nares’s work 
which bear upon the sume subjects, and bestow upon them additional enforce- 
ment and illustration. I beg, then, to direct the reader’s attention fo pp. 
60—124. 173, 174. 181, 182. 217. 220., on the doctrine of the pre- 
existence treated of in Number I. :—to pp. 126—130. 231—236. 154— 
164., on the ransom or price of redemption treated of in Number XXV., 
on the sense in which Christ is said to have been made a sacrifice for sin, 
and a sin-offering, as in Number XXVII. pp. 174—180., and Number 
XXIX., and to have died for us, as in Number XXX. :—to pp. 144—154., 
on the meaning of propitiation, as treated of in Number XXVI., and of 
Atonement as in Number XXVIII. :—and, lastly, to pp. 131—140., on the 
meaning of the phrase bearing sins, which has been treated of in the pre- 
sent Number. 

I have referred the reader to the discussion of these several subjects in 
Dr. Nares’s work, not only because the view which has been taken of them 
in the preceding Numbers will be found thereby to receive ample confixma- 
tion; but, more especially, because the arguments employed by the learned 
author are shaped in such a manner, as to meet the Unitarian objections in 
that form, in which they have made their latest appearance, and which 
has been given to them by the joint labours and collective erudition of the 
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avail but little in evading the force of this passage. Admitting 
even that it signifies, as Dr. Priestley contends, righteous, the 
argument remains much the same ; since, in this view, the rea- 
soning of St. Paul goes to reconcile with the righteous dealings 
of God, which, in respect of sin, must lead to punishment,— 
that forgiveness granted through Christ’s propitiation, whereby 
the sinner was treated as if he had not offended, or was justefied. 
This sense of the word just, namely, acting agreeably to what is 
right and equitable, cannot be objected to by Dr. Priestley, it 
being that which he himself adopts, in his violent application of 
the word, as relating to the Jews, compared with the Gentiles. 
Dr. Doddridge deserves particularly to be consulted on this 
passage. See also Raphelius. The interpretation of d/casog in 
the sense of merciful, adopted by Hammond, 'T'aylor, Rosen- 
miiller, and others, seems entirely arbitrary. Whitby says, that 


party. In the year 1801, a challenge had been thrown out to the Unita- 
rians, in the first edition of the present work (see pp. 138, 139. of this 
volume,) calling upon them for an avowed translation of the Scriptures on 
their peculiar principles. Whether it has been in compliance with this 
demand, or not, that they have given to the world their Improved Version 
of the New Testament, is of little consequence. But it is of great conse- 
quence, that they have been brought to reduce their vague and fluctuating 
notions of what the New Testament contains, to some one determined form ; 
and that they have afforded to the able author of the Remarks upon their 
version an opportunity of exposing the futility of the criticisms, the falla- 
ciousness of the reasonings, the unsoundness of the doctrines, and the 
shallowness of the information, which have combined to produce this ela- 
borate specimen of Unitarian exposition. Spanheim has said, Controversiz 
que cum hodiernis Socinianis, vel Anti-Trinitariis etiam extra familiam 
Socini, intercedunt, sive numero suo, sive controversorum capitum momen- 
to sive adversariorum fuco et larva quadam pietatis, sive argutiarum non- 
nunquam subtilitate, sive Sociniane luis contagio in gravissimis merito 
censentur. (Select. de Relig. Cont. p. 132.) If this observation of Span- 
heim is admitted to be a just one, the friends of Christianity cannot surely 
be too thankful to the compilers of the Improved Version, for bringing to- 
gether into one view the entire congeries of their cavils on the New Tes- 
tament; nor to the Remarker upon those cavils, for their complete and tri- 
umphant refutation. 
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the word occurs above eighty times in the New Testament, and 
not once in that sense. — 

The single instance adduced in support of this interpretation 
is itself destitute of support. It is that of Matt. i. 19.—Joseph 
being a just man, and not willing to make Mary a public 
example, was minded to put her away privily. Now this 
means clearly, not, that Joseph being a * merciful man, and 
therefore not willing, &c. but, that being a just man, that is, 
actuated by a sense of right and duty, hedetermined to put her 
away according to the law, in Deut. xxiv. 1.: and yet, at the 
same time, not willing to make her a public example, he deter- 
mined to do it privately. See Lighifoot and Bishop Pearce 
on this passage. | 

That the force of tamen, yet, or nevertheless, which has been 
here ascribed to the word xa, is given to it both by the New Tes- 
tament and profane writers, has been abundantly shewn by 
Raphel. tom. i. p. 519. Palairet, pp. 41. 96.221. 236. Els- 
ner, tom. i. p. 293., and Krebsius, p. 147. Seealso Schleusner 
Lex. in Nov. Test. Numb. XI. and the observations at p. 162. 
of this volume. 


* Campbell, although, from his not discerning the adversative relation 
of the members of the verse, Matt. i. 19., he has not ascribed to the word 
the signification of just in this place, is yet obliged to confess that he has’ 
‘not seen sufficient evidence for rendering it humane, or merciful :” Four 
Gospels, &c. vol. iv. pp. 6, 7.—The force of the Syriac word which is 
here used for dixzss, seems not to have been sufficiently attended to in the 
decision of this question : if the learned reader will take the trouble of ex- 
amining the several passages in the Syriac New Testament, where the 
word ¢+}2; or its emphatic 11,5, occurs, he will be satisfied that in 
every case where it does not signify just in the most rigorous sense, it at 
least implies that which is founded in right. For its use in the former 
acceptation, see John v. 30. vii. 24. Rom. ii. 5. iii, 26. 2 Thess. i. 5. 
2 Tim. iv. 8. Apoc. xix. 2. 
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NO, XLIII.—ON THE INCONSISTENCY OF THE REASONING 
WHEREBY THE DEATH OF CHRIST IS MAINTAINED TO 
HAVE BEEN BUT FIGURATIVELY A SACRIFICE. 


Pace 49. (Y)—It has been well remarked, that there is 
great inconsistency in the arguments of some writers upon this 
subject. They represent the death of Christ, not as a proper, 
but merely as a figurative, sacrifice; and establish this by 
proving, that it cannot be either. For, whilst they argue that 
it is not a proper sacrifice, upon principles which tend to shew 
that mo such sacrifice can exist, they prove at the same time 
that it is not a sacrifice figuratively, since every figure presup- 
poses reality. The writers of the New Testament, who per- 
petually apply the sacrificial terms to the death of Christ, must 
surely have been under a strange mistake, since neither in a 
proper, nor in a figurative sense, did those terms admit of such 
application. 

Upon the whole, the opposers of the proper sacrifice of 
Christ, on the ground of necessary inefficacy, are reduced to 
this alternative ;—that no proper sacrifice for sin ever existed, 
and that, consequently, in no sense whatever, not even in 
figure, is the death of Christ to be considered as a sacrifice ;— 
or, that the efficacy, which they deny to the sacrifice of Christ, 
belonged to the offermg of a brute animal. 

Besides, if they allow the sacrifices under the law to have 
been proper sacrifices, whilst that of Christ was only figurative, 
then, since the Apostle has declared the former to have been but 
types and shadows of the latter, it follows, that the proper and 
real sacrifices were but types and shadows of the improper and 
figurative. 

On the pretence of figurative allusion, in the sacrificial terms 
of the New Testament, which has been, already, so much en- 
larged upon in several parts of this work, Dr. Laurence, in his 
discourse on The Metaphorical Character of the Apostolical 
Style, has thrown out some valuable ideas, which well de- 
serve to be considered. 


Jol 


NO. XLIV.—ON THE NATURE OF THE SACRIFICE FOR SIN. 


Page 50. (")—I have not scrupled to adopt, in the page here 
referred to, the definition of the sacrifice for sin, as it stands 
in the 2d vol. of Theol. Rep. Numb. 1.: to the judicious 
author of which paper I am indebted for some valuable reflec- 
tions on this subject. On the true nature of the sacrifice for sin, 
see, also, Hallet’s Discourses, 2d vol. p. 293. Although both 
these writers, in adopting the premial scheme of atonement, 
endeavour to establish a principle entirely different from that 
contended for in these discourses, yet are the observations of 
both upon the subject of atonement particularly worthy of 
attention, 


NO. XLV.—ON THE EFFECT OF THE DOCTRINE OF ATONE- 
MENT IN PRODUCING SENTIMENTS FAVOURABLE TO 
VIRTUE AND RELIGION, 


Pace 51, (*)—Dr. Priestley (Theol. Rep. vol. i. p. 419.) 
offers, upon this head, some very extraordinary remarks. He 
admits, that ‘the apprehensions of the divine justice, and of 
the evil and demerit of sin,” excited by the scheme of redemp- 
tion here maintained, are “‘ sentiments of powerful effect in pro- 
moting repentance and reformation.” But, he adds, that, “ in 
proportion as any opinion raises our idea of the justice of God, 
it must sink our idea of the divine mercy :* and since a sense 


* Bishop Watson, in speaking of that arrogant and dogmatical theology, 
that decrees the rejection of the doctrine of atonement, as znconsistent with 
the divine attribute of mercy, uses the following just observations: ‘‘ We 
know assuredly, that God delighteth not in blood; that he hath no cruelty, 
no vengeance, no malignity, no infirmity of any passion in his nature; but 
we do not know, whether the requisition of an atonement for transgression 
may not be an emanation of his infinite mercy, rather than a demand of his 
infinite justice. We do not know, whether it may not be the very best 
means of preserving the innocence and happiness not only of us, but of all 
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of the mercy of God is, at least, as powerful an inducement to 
repentance, and as efficacious a motive to a holy life, especially 
with ingenuous minds, as the apprehension of his justice, 
what the doctrine of atonement gains on the one hand, it loses 
on the other.” 

Now, does Dr. Priestley seriously think, that the abstract love 
of excellence, or the hope of distant reward, can produce upon 
the minds of men impressions as powerful as the habitual fear 
of offending? That the desire of happiness acts upon us but 
through the medium of present inquietude ; that we seek after it, 
only in the degree in which we feel uneasy from the want of it ; 
and that fear isin itself, however remote its object, an instant and 
perpetually-acting stimulus, Dr. Priestley is too well acquainted 
with the nature of the human mind not to admit. And, I ap. 
prehend, he would consider that civil government but badly se- 
cured, which rested upon no other support than that of grati- 
tude and the hope of reward, rejecting altogether the succour of 
judicial infliction. But, besides, in comparing the effects, upon 
the human mind, of gratitude for the divine mercies, and fear of 
the divine justice, it is to be remembered, that one great advan- 
tage, which we ascribe to the latter, is this; that those humble 
feelings, which the apprehension of the great demerit of sin 
and of the punishment due to our offences must naturally ex- 
cite, dispose us the more readily to place our whole reliance on 
God, and, not presuming on our own exertions, to seek in all 
cases his sustaining aid. Farther, admitting that the bulk of 
mankind, (who, after all, and not merely ingenuows minds, 
are, as Dr, Priestley confesses, “the persons to be wrought 
upon,”) were as strongly influenced by love of the goodness of 
God as by fear of his justice, it by no means follows, that “ the 
doctrine of atonement must lose in one way what it gains in 


other free and intelligent beings. We do not know, whether the suffer- 
ing of an innocent person may not be productive of a degree of good, infi- 
nitely surpassing the evil of such sufferance ; nor whether such a quantum 
of good could, by any other means, have been produced.”— Two apologies, 


éoc., pp: 466, 467. 
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another :” because it is mo¢ true, that “the fear of the divine 
justice must sink our ideas of the divine mercy,” On the con- 
trary, the greater the misery from which men have been released, 
the greater must be their gratitude to their Deliverer. And thus, 
whilst the divine rectitude rendered it unavoidable that the 
offender should be treated in a different manner fron the obedi- 
ent, the mercy which devised a method whereby that rectitude 
should remain uninfringed, and yet the offender forgiven, cannot 
but awaken the strongest feelings of gratitude and love. 

Dr. Priestley, however, contends that even the advantage as- 
cribed to the doctrine of atonement, namely, that of exciting ap- 
prehensions of the divine justice and of the evil and demerit of 
sin, does not strictly belong to it; “for, that severity should 
work upon men, the offenders themselves should feel* it. Now, 
this I cannot understand. It seems much the same as to say, 
that, in order to feel the horror of falling down a precipice, on 
the edge of which he hangs, a man must be actually dashed 
down the steep. Will not the danger produce sensations of 
terror? And will not the person who snatches me from that 
danger be viewed with gratitude, as having rescued me from 
destruction? Or is it necessary that I should not be saved, in 
order to know from what I have been saved? Can any- 
thing impress us with a stronger sense of God’s hatred to sin, 
of the severe punishment due to it, and of the danger to which 
we are consequently exposed if we comply not with his terms 


* The “ne non timere quidem sine aliquo timore” of Tully, seems an 
idea quite inconceivable to Dr. Priestley.—on this subject I beg to direct 
the reader’s attention to the words of the late Bishop Porteus, and particu- 
larly to the striking and beautiful expression in the concluding clause, taken 
from Scott’s Christian Life :—“ By accepting the death of Christ instead 
of ours, by laying on him the iniquity of us'all, God certainly gave us the 
most astonishing proof of his mercy: and yet, by accepting no less a sacri- 
fice than that of his own Son, he has, by this most expressive and tremen- 
dous act, signified to the whole world such extreme indignation at sin, as 
may well alarm, even while he saves us, and make us treméle at his severity, 
even while we are within the arms of his mercy.” Porteys’s Sermons, ii. 


p. 56. 
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* 


of forgiveness, than his appointing the sacrifice of his only- be- 
gotten Son, as the condition on which alone he has thought it 
right to grant us forgiveness? Do we not in this see every thing 
to excite our fear? do we not see every thing to awaken our 
gratitude ? 


NO. XLVI.—ON THE SUPPOSITION THAT SACRIFICE 
ORIGINATED IN PRIESTCRAFT. > 


Pace 54. (Y)—Some of those objectors, who call them- 
selves enlightened, but whose opinions would scarcely deserve 
notice were it not to mark their absurdity, have sagaciously 
conjectured, that sacrifice was the invention of priestcraft. 
Morgan, (Moral Phil. p. 236.) and Tindal, (Christ. as old 
as the Creat. p. 79.) exult in this discovery. But, in the eleva- 
tion of their triumph, they have totally forgotten to inform us 
who were the priests in the days of Cain and Abel: or, if we 
consent to set aside the history of that first sacrifice, in com- 
pliance with the dislike which such gentlemen entertain for the 
Book in which it is contained, we have still to learn of them, in 
what manner the fathers and heads of families (by whom even 
Morgan himself confesses, sacrifices were first offered,) contrived 
to conyert the oblation of their own flocks and fruits into a gain- 
ful traffic. And, indeed, after all, the priests, or, as he calls 
them, “holy butchers,” whom 'Tindal wittily represents, ‘as 
sharing with their gods, and reserving the best bits for them- 
selves,” seem to have possessed a very extraordinary taste: the 
skin of the burnt-offering among the Jews, (Levit. vii. 8.) and 
the skin and feet among the heathens, (Pott. Antigq. vol. i, 
book ii. ch. 3.) being the best bits, which the priests cunningly 
reserved for their own use.” | 

Such impotent cavils, contemptible as they are, may yet be 
considered of value in this light :— they imply an admission, 
that the invention of sacrifice on principles of natural reason is 


* See Delany’s Revel. Exam. vol. i. pp. 86, 87. and Kennicott’s Two 
Dissert. pp. 204, 205. 
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utterly inconceivable; since, if any such principles could be 
pointed out, these writers, whose main object is to undermine the 
fabric of Revelation, would gladly have resorted to them, in 
preference to suppositions so frivolous and absurd. 


NO. XLVII.—ON THE SUPPOSIFION THAT THE MOSAIC 
SACRIFICES ORIGINATED IN HUMAN INVENTION: 


Pace 54, (*)— Among the supporters of this opinion there 
are undoubtedly to be reckoned many distinguished names: 
Maimonides, R. Levi Ben Gerson, and Abarbanel, amongst the 
Jews; and amongst the early Christians, Justin Martyr, the 
author of the questions and answers to the Orthodox in his 
works, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Chrysostom, Theodoret,; and Cyril, 
of Alexandria ; who all concur in pronouncing the divine instis 
tution of the Mosaic sacrifices to have been an accommodation 
to the prejudices of the Jewish people, who had been trained up 
in the practice of sacrifice among the Hgyptians ; to the latter 
of whom Porphyry attributes the invention of sacrifice ; whilst 
others ascribe its origin to the Phenicians. To the above names 
are to be added, of later date, those of Grotius, Spencer, and 
Warburton. 

But to suppose that these most solemn rites of worship should 
have been ordained by a God of infinite wisdom and purity — 
by a God, who presents himself to the Jews, in the character of 
a king jealous of his glory — merely in compliance with the ab- 
surdities of pagan superstition, seems a notion little worthy of 
the names that have been mentioned. 'T'o imagine, also, that 
the sacrifices of the patriarchs could have received the divine 
approbation, without the authority of divine institution, is to 
contradict the general tenor and express language of Scripture ; 
which supplies various instances, in which God resented, and 
severely punished, every species of will-worship, (as for exam- 
ple, in the case of Nadab and Abihu, who were struck dead 
for burning incense with strange fire,) and which expressly com- 
demns, in Matt. xv. 9. and Coloss. ii. 22, 23., that éeactenonetec, 
which sprang from the devices and inventions of men. 
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Spencer, indeed, who has most laboriously defended this no- 
tion of the human invention of sacrifices, in his book De Leg. 
Hebr., has endeavoured to prove, (lib. iii. diss. ii. cap. 4. sect. 2.) 
that St. Paul speaks of will-worship* without disapprobation. 
In this, however, he is completely answered by Witsius:+ and 
with respect to the circumstance of resemblance between the 
Jewish religion and those of the ancient heathen nations, on 
which the reasoning of Spencer through the entire of his vol- 
uminous work is founded, Shuckford asserts, that, so far is it 


* An argument, which has been used by Spencer in support of this opin- 
ion, deserves particularly to be exposed. In speaking of the notion, of the 
sacrifice of Abel having been the consequence of a divine institution and 
command, he thus expresses himself: ‘‘ Sententia hec erroris inde mani- 
festa est quod hoc ipso in commate (Heb. xi. 4.) illius oblata, non debita, 
sed dipxz, ab Apostolo appelluntur: nam inde patet, Abelis oblationem e pio 
voluntatis proprie motu, potius quam legis alicujus prescripto prodisse.” 
Spenc. De. Leg. Hebr. ii. 769.—Here it is directly contended, that the au- 
thority of the writer to the Hebrews gives support to the assertion that the 
offering of Abel was purely voluntary ; and this is deduced from the force 
of the term dvp2, employed by that writer in the passage of the epistles 
above referred to. But the learned author is altogether inexcusable in 
drawing such a conclusion: inasmuch as it can hardly be supposed, that 
he was unaware of the sense, in which the writer to the Hebrews has ap- 
plied the term ¢upz, in every other passage, in which it occurs throughout 
the Epistle; namely as referring to oblations under the Mosaic law, which 
consequently were the result of specific institution, and in which no one 
part even of the ceremonial of the oblation was left to the free choice of 
the offerer. Nor can it easily be believed, that the author could have been 
ignorant, that in above seventy passages of the Old Testament the word 
dapx, is used by the LXX for the Hebrew 4455; in every one of which 
passages nearly, the oblation under the prescription of the Levitical ritual 
is intended to be conveyed ; and indeed the word 4-5 is the most gen- 
eral name for the sacrifices under the Mosaic law. See what is said on 
this word in Number LXII.—The true and obvious reason, why the writer 
to the Hebrews uses the term dp2, is, because it is the very term employed 
by the Seventy in describing the offerings of both Cain and Abel in Gen. 
iv. 4,5. The author of the Epistle treating of the same subject naturally 
uses the same language. 

+ Mise Sac. lib. ii. diss, ii, § 2—7. See also Heildeg. Hist. Patriarch 
Exercit. iii. § 52. tom. 1. 
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from justifying the inference which he has drawn, namely, that 
God had instituted the one in imitation of the other, the direct 
contrary is the legitimate conclusion; imasmuch as “no one 
ceremony can be produced, common to the religion of Abraham 
or Moses; and to that of the heathen nations, but that it may be 
proved, that it was used by Abraham or Moses, or by some of 
the true worshippers of God, earlier than by any of the heathen 
nations.” (Connection, &c. vol. i. p. 317.) 

It is to be remarked, that to those, who have been already 
named as supporting the hypothesis of the human invention of 
sacrifice, are to be added, in general, the writers of the popish 
church ; who, in order to justify their will-worship, or appoint- 
ment of religious rites without divine institution, allege the ex- 
ample of the Patriarchs in the case of sacrifices; and the ap- 
probation bestowed by God upon these acts of worship, though 
destitute of the sanctions of his command. 

One writer of that church (a writer, however; whom she will 
not be very ambitious to claim) has, indeed, carried this point 
yet. further: inasmuch as he contends not only for the human 
invention of sacrifice, but for its mere Kuntan adoption into the 
Jewish ritual, without any divine sanction or authority what- 
ever. The words of this writer, which, I confess, I think worth 
quoting, merely for the same reason for which the Spartan 
father exhibited his drunken Helot, are these:—“'That the 
Supreme Being would imperiously require of mankind bloody 
victims, and even point out the particular animals that were to 
‘be immolated upon his altar, it is, to me, highly incredible; but 
that superstition, the child of ignorance and fear, should think 
of offering such sacrifices, it is not at all wonderful: nor need 
we think it strange, that Moses, although a wise legislator, in 
this indulged the humour of so gross and carnal a people as 
were the Israelites. All the nations around them offered similar 
victims, from the banks of the Euphrates to the banks of the 
Nile. The Egyptians, in particular, among whom they had so 
long sojourned; not only sacrificed animals to their gods, but 
selected the best of their kind. Indeed; I have ever been con- 
vinced, since I was capable of reflection, that the whole sacri- 
ficial and ceremonial laws of Moses were chiefly borrowed from 

Vou. 1.—43 
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the priests of Egypt, but prudently accommodated by the 
Hebrew legislator to the relative situation of his own people, 
divested of profane licentiousness and barefaced idolatry, and 
restrained to the worship of one supreme God, who created 
the heavens and the earth, and whom HE WAS PLEASED To 
cALL IEve, [ao, on JnpHovan!”* 


* Geddes’s Critical Remarks on the Hebrew Scriptures,p. 309. The 
observations which this extraordinary writer, who wishes to be distin- 
guished by the title of a Carsoric CHRISTIAN, subjoins to the passage 
above referred to will serve still farther to shew the true nature of his 
claims to that denomination. —‘‘ This name, (he says, alluding to the 
tiame Jehovah,) I think, he (Moses) must have learnt in Midian : that he 
could not learn it in Egypt, is clear from this; that the name was not 
known there before he announced it as the namie of the God of the Hebrews ; 
and Jehovah himself is made to say, on Mount Sinai, that he had never till 
then manifested himself by that name : but that the name before that was 
known in Midian, nay, that it was the name of the deity, whom Jethro 
principally, or perfiaps exclusively, worshipped, to me appéars very pro- 
bable from several circumstances.” Having enumerated these circum- 
stances, which enable him to pronounce that Moses had puta gross false- 
hood into the mouth of Jehovah upon this subject, he concludes thus :— 
“From all this-I think it probable, that the name J ehovah was known in 
Midian, Moab, and Syria, before the mission of Moses; and that Moses 
may have borrowed it thence. — Those who literally believe what 1s relat- 
ed in the third chapter of Exodus will sneer at this remark; and they are 
welcome so to do: Iwill never be angry with any one for deheving 
either too much or too little.” 

Now, if we follow this writer to his Remarks upon the third chapter of’ 
Exodus,’ we shall learn what it is that he considers as believing just 
enough. Moses, in that chapter, informs us of “the angel of the Lord ap- 
pearing to him in aflame of fire out of the midst of a bush; ”? — and of the 
divine mission then expressly conveyed to him by God himself speaking 
out of the burning bush, and describirig himself as “‘ the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God:of Jacob.” — Now, what says Dr. Geddes 
on this? ‘‘ That in his apprehension, there might, in this particular appari- 
tion, be no other angel or messenger, than an’ uncommon luminous 
appearance in the bushof briars; which attracted the attention of 
Moses, and might be considered by him as a divine call to return 
to Egypt for the purpose of delivering his bréthren from their iron 
bondage.” Then having proved the propriety of calling this lumi: 
ous’ appearance in the bush of briars, the angel of the Lord and 
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And again, this same enlightened expositor of Holy Writ un- 
folds, much to the credit of the Jewish legislator, the great ad- 


even God himself, from the passage in the Psalmist, “The Lord 
maketh the winds his messengers, and flames of fire his ministers ;” and 
recollecting the necessity of explaining how this luminous appearance, 
or flaming angel, was enabled to hold in the name of the Most High a 
long and distinct conversation with Moses, he boldly faces about and 
meets the difficulty at once. — “ But can it be believed, that the whole 
dialogue, contained in this and the following chapters, is founded upon the 
single phenomenon of a fiery meteor or luminous appearance in a bush of 
briarst What may appear credible or incredible to others, 1 know not: 
but I know, that I can believe this sooner than believe that God and 
Moses verbally conversed together in the manner here related, on the 
bare authority of a Jewish historian who lived no one can well tell 
when or where: and who seems to have been as fond of the marvel- 
lous as any Jew of any age. But let every one judge for himself, as he 
has on undoubted right to do; and believe as much, or as little, as pleaseth 
him. — My beliefis my own.” 

Such is Dr. Geddes’s enlightened view of this part of Scripture, on 
which the claim of the Jewish legislator to a divine mission is founded. 
He states, indeed, with a modesty truly becoming, that his belief upon the 
subject is purely has own. So,I will venture to add for him it will ever 
remain. For although some may be found, whose reach of philosophical 
reflection may just serve to enable them with Dr. Geddes to reject the 
narrative of Moses as a fabrication, and his pretensions to a divine mission 
as animposture ; yet that nice discriminating taste in miracles, that could 
catch the flavour of a nearer approach to credibility in the case of a 
burning bush of briars carrying on a long conversation in the name of the 
Almighty, than in the case of that great Being directly communicating his 
will and issuing his commands to one of his intelligent creatures respecting 
a great religious dispensation to be introduced into the world by human 
agency, —is likely to secure to Dr. G. an eminence in singularity from 
which he is in no great danger of experiencing the slightest distur- 
bance. 

I cannot, however, yet dismiss this subject, and still less can I 
dismiss one so serious with an air of levity. However ludicrous 
and however contemptible the wild fancies and the impotent scoffs of 
this traducer of Scripture truths may be, yet the awful importance 
of that sacred book with which he has connected himself in the 
capacity of translator, bestows upon his labours, by association, a 
consequence, which (barely) rescues them from present neglect, 
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vantages attending his imposition of Egyptian ceremonies as 
matter of divine ordinance upon his people. ‘This concession 


though it cannot operate to secure them from future oblivion. In the 
declaration of his creed, (Pref. to Crit. Rem. p. vi.) and in the vindica- 
tion of himself from the charge of infidelity, he affirms, “the gospel of 
Jesus to be his religious code; and fis doctrines to be his dearest delight :”’ 
he professes himself to be “a sincere though unworthy disciple of 
Christ.” —“ Christian (he says) is my name, and Catholic my surname. 
Rather than renounce these glorious titles, I would shed my blood,” &c. 
Now in what does this Catholic Christvanity consist? Not merely as we 
have seen in denying the divine mission of Moses, and in charging the 
messenger of that dispensation which was the forerunner of Christianity, 
with the fabrication of the most gross and infamous falsehoods, but in at- 
tributing to our Lord himself a participation in those falsehoods by theix 
adoption and application to his own purposes in his conferences with the 
Jews. For the establishment of this, it will be sufficient to appeal to our 
Lord’s solemn attestation to the truth of Moses’s narrative of the transac- 
tion alluded to. ‘‘ And as touching the dead, that they rise: have ye not 
read in THE Book oF Moszs, how in the bush Gop spake UNTO HIM, saying, 
IT am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob?” 
(Mark xii. 26.) — What the Catholic Christianity of Dr. G. amounts to 
may be sufficiently inferred from the comparison of this single passage 
with the positions which he maintains in direct opposition to the authority 
ef our Lord himself. 

But, it will appear still more satisfactory from a short summary of his 
services in the cause of Holy Writ, presented to us by the pen of an ac- 
eurate and judicious writer, in the pages of a well-known periodical pub- 
fication, —“‘ 'The method taken by this Catholic Christian, of strengthen- 
ing the foundation of the faith of Christians, seems very extraordinary. 
For it consists im tearing up all the foundations, which the learning and 


the piety of the divines of former ages had been employed to lay. It 
would perhaps be doing more justice to his great enterprise, to say that 
it is an attempt te tear up the foundations, which the Spirit or Gop has 
aid. He attacks the credit of Moses in every part of his character; as 
an historian, @ legislator, and a moralist. Whether Moses was himself the 
writer of the Pentateuch, is with Dr. G.,a matter of doubt. But the 
writer, whoever he might be, is one, he tells us, who upon all occasions 
gives into the marvellous, adorns his narrative with fictions of the inter- 
ference of the Deity, when everything happened in a natural way ; and at 
other times dresses up fable in the garb of true history. The history of 
the creation is, according to him, a fabulous cosmogony. The story of the 
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must have been extremely agreeable to a sensual, grovelling 
people. ‘The transition from the habits which they had con- 


Fall, a mere Mythos, in which nothing but the imagination of commenta- 
tors, possessing more piety than judgment, could have discovered either 
a seducing Devil, or the promise of a Saviour. It is a fable, he asserts, 
intended for the purpose of persuading the vulgar, that knowledge is the 
root of all evil, and the desire of it a crime. Moses was it seems, a man 
of great talents, as Nume and Lycurgus were. But, like them, he was a 
false pretender to personal intercourse with the Deity, with whom he had no 
immediate communication. He had the art to take advantage of rare but 
natural occurrences, to persuade the Israelites that the immediate power 
of God was exerted to accomplish his projects. When a violent wind 
happened to lay dry the head of the gulf of Suez, he persuaded them that 
God had made a- passage for them through the sea; andthe narrative of 
their march is embellished with circumstances of mere fiction. In the 
delivery of the Decalogue he took advantage ofa thunder-storm, to. per- 
suade the people that Jehovah had descended upon Mount Sinai; and he 
counterfeited the voice of God bya person, inthe height of the storm, 
speaking through atrumpet. He presumes even that God had no imme- 
diate hand in delivering the Israelites fromthe Egyptian bondage. The 
story of Balaam and his ass has had a parallel in certain incidents of Dr. 
Geddes’s own life. ‘The laws of Moses are full of pious frauds. His 
animal“ sacrifices were institutions of ignorance and superstition. The 
conquest of Canaan was a project of unjust ambition, executed with cruel- 
ty ; and the morality of the Decalogue itself is not without its imperfec- 
tions. —- In the end he comes to this very plain confession, —‘ The God 
of Moses, Jehovah, if he really be such as he is described in the Penta- 
teuch, is not the God whom I adore, nor the God whom I could love,’” 
&c. (Brit.Critic, vol. xix. pp. 3, 4.) 

Such are the views of the Hebrew Scriptures entertained by the man 
who undertook to be their translator ; and who to these qualifications for 
the task superadded those of a low and ludicrous cast of mind, a vulgar 
taste, and an almost total unacquaintance with the idiom of the English 
language. Whether, then, upon the whole, I have dealt unjustly by this 
writer, in exemplifying his profane ravings by the brutal intoxication of the 
Spartan slave, and in conceiving the bare exhibition of the one to be suffi- 
cient like that of the other to inspire horror and disgust, I leave to the 
candid reader to determine. If, however, any taste can be so far vitiated, 
or any judgment so weak, as to admit to serious and respectful consideration 
that perversion of the sacred volume which he would dignify with the title 
of a translation, I would recommend at the same time a perusal of the 
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tracted in Egypt was an easy one. The object of their worship 
was changed, BUT LITTLE OF ITS MODE: FOR IT IS NOT 
NOW A QUESTION AMONG THE LEARNED, whether a great 
part of their ritual were not derived from that nation.” ( Greddes’s 
Preface to Genesis, p. xiii.) Thus easily is the whole matter 
settled by this modest, cautious, and pious commentator. 

Now what says Dr. Priestley upon this question, which has 
been so completely set at rest by the learned. “ 'They who 
suppose that Moses himself was the author of the institutions, 
civil or religious, that bear his name, and that in framing them 
he borrowed much from the Egyptians, or other ancient nations, 
MUST NEVER HAVE COMPARED THEM TOGETHER. Otherwise 
they could not but have perceived many circumstances in which 
they differ most essentially from them all.” He then proceeds, 
through a dissertation of some length, to point out the most 
striking of those differences: and among these he notices the 
sacrificial discrepancies as not the least important. 

“Sacrificing (he says) was a mode of worship more ancient 
than idolatry or the institutions of Moses; but among the hea- 
thens various superstitious customs were introduced respecting 
it, which were all excluded from the religion of the Hebrews.” 
Having evinced this by a great variety of instances, he observes, 
—‘“ As Moses did not adopt any of the heathen customs, it is 
equally evident that they borrowed nothing from him with re- 
spect to sacrifices. With them we find no such distinction of 
_ sacrifices as is made in the books of Moses, such as burnt-offer- 


learned and judicious strictures upon that work contained in the XIVth 
and XIXth volumes of the journal from which the above extract has been 
made ; a journal, to which every friend of good order and true religion in the 
community must feel himself deeply indebted. As a powerful antidote 
against the poison of the work, Dr. Graves’s Lectures on the. Four last 
Books of the Pentateuch, whilst embracing much larger and more impor- 
tant objects, may be most usefully applied. In this valuable performance 
the authenticity and truth of the Mosaic history are established ; the theo- 
logical, moral, and political principles of the Jewish law are clneimee 

and all are, with ability and success, vindicated against the objections of 
infidels and gainsayers. ss 
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ings, sin-offerings, trespass-offerings, and peace-offerings, 
or of the heaving or waving of the sacrifices. 'T’hose particu- 
lars, therefore, he could not have had from them, whether we 
can discover any reason for them or not. ‘They either had their 
origin in the time of Moses, or, which is most probable, were 
prior to his time, and to the existence of idolatry.”—“ Lastly, 
(he remarks,) among all the heathens, and especially in the 
time of Moses, HUMAN SACRIFICES were considered as the most 
acceptable to the gods: but in the laws of Moses, nothing is 
mentioned with greater abhorrence ; and it is expressly declared 
to have been a principal cause of the expulsion of the idolatrous 
inhabitants of Canaan. ‘The right ofthe Divine Being to claim 
such sacrifices is intimated by the command to sacrifice Isaac, but 
it was declined, and a ram substituted in his place. Also, when 
the Divine Being: claimed the first-born of all the Israelites, in 
the place of those of the Egyptians which were destroyed, none 
of them were sacrificed ; but the service of the Levites was ac- 
cepted instead of them: and whereas there were not Levites 
enow for that purpose, the rest were redeemed by the sacrifice of 
brute animals, which evinced the determination of the Divine 
Being in no case to accept of that of men.” 

He finishes the entire disquisition by saying, “It may now, 
surely, be concluded from this general view of the subject, that 
the two systems, viz. that of Moses, and that of the heathens, 
were not derived from each other: and the superiority of that of 
Moses is so great, that, considering his circumstances and those 
of his nation at the time, we cannot err in pronouncing, that 
THEY COULD NOT HAVE HAD ANY HUMAN, BUT MUST HAVE 
HAD A DIVINE oRIGIN. Nor can anything be said of Mr. 
Langles and others who assert that the books of Moses were 
copied, or in any other way derived, from the works of other 


Hiastern nations, more favourable than that they had never 
read them.”* 


* A Dissertation in which are demonstrated the Originality and superior 
Excellence of the Mosaic Institutions, contained in Dr. Priestley’s Notes 
on all the Books of Scripture, vol. i. pp. 373—400. See also the Preface, 
p- Xii., in which Dr. P. uses these words :—‘‘ The divine mission of Moses 
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Such is Dr. Priestley’s opinion upon the subject, on which 
Dr. Geddes comforts himself with having the unanimous suf- 
frage of the learned in his favour. In truth, the absurdity of 
Dr. Geddes’s notions on this subject, exposed as they have so 
frequently been when advanced by other infidel writers, (fof 
with such I must beg leave to class this Catholic translator of 
the “Books HELD SACRED,”) I should not have deemed entitled 
to any specific refutation : but I could not resist the opportunity 
of confronting him with a brother critic, equally removed from 
the trammels of received opinions, and equally intrepid in exer- 
cising the right of freé inquiry in the face of whatever conse- 
quences might result.— When Greek meets Greek 

There is another writer also, for the purpose of confronting 
whose opinions with those of Dr. Priestley I have been the more 
desirous of making the foregoing extracts from this author’s 
Dissertation ;—and that is no other than Dr. Priestley him- 
self. Whoever will be at the trouble of perusing his positions 
relative to sacrifices contained in Number V. of this work, and 
also his observations on their origin alluded to in the Number 
which follows this, will have no small reason to be surprised at 
the orthodox complexion of the arguments which have just 
been cited. For the striking inconsistency which will present 
itself upon such a comparison, it may not perhaps be difficult to 
account. I am willing (and with much satisfaction in the 
reflection) to believe, that, as Dr. Priestley approached the close 
of life, and was enabled, by being withdrawn from the fermen- 
tation of controversy and party, to view these awful subjects 
with the calmness, deliberation, and seriousness, which they 
demand, his religious opinions might have undergone some 
change, and made some approach to that soberer interpretation 
of Scripture which at an earlier period he had with almost un- 
accountable pertinacity resisted. I think I can discover strong 
signs of this in the comparative moderation of his last work, 


and that of Jesus are inseparably connected ; and the religion of the He- 
brews and that of the Christians are parts of the same scheme ; so that the 
separation of them is impossible. That Dr. Geddes, and some others, 
should have been of a different opinion, appears to me most extraordinary.” 
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Notes on all the Books of Scripture ; but especially in the 
Dissertation on the Originality and superior Excellence 
of the Mosaic Institutions, from which I have made the fore- 
going quotations; and which (although I cannot concur in the 
entire of its contents) I would strongly recommend, as contain- 
ing a judicious summary of the internal evidence of the divine 
origin of the Mosaic institutions. 


NO. XLVIII.—SACRIFICES EXPLAINED AS GIFTS BY VARI- 
OUS WRITERS. 


Pace 54. (4)—Spencer maintains this theory of sacrifice : 
De Leg. Hebr. lib. iii. diss. ii. cap. 3. sect. 1, 2. pp. 762, 763. 
Mr. Coventry, in the fifth discourse of his Philem. and Hy- 
dasp. pp. 91, 92. 108, 109., adopts the same idea, clothing it, 
in his manner, with circumstances tending to disparage and 
villify the entire rite. ‘The author of the Scripture Account of 
Sacrifices proposes what he deems a different theory ; but which 
is distinguished from this, by a line so faint, as scarcely to be 
discerned. “ Religious gifts,” he says, “should be kept care- 
fully distinct from gifts weakly presented to God, as men would 
offer gifts to one another:” and he explains sacrifices to be 
“sacred gifts, of things received first. from God, and presented 
back to him for an external expression of gratitude, acknow- 
ledgment, faith, and every pious sentiment,” (pp. 78 — 82. and 
Postsc. p. 21.) This notion, however, seems to have no just 
connexion with any species of sacrifice, but the eucharistic. 
And however the sentiment of gratitude might have led to an 
offering of things inanimate, it could not have suggested the 
idea of the slaying of an animal, as was done by Abel at the 
beginning. Besides, this notion of sacrifice includes the idea of 
property, and is consequently not conceivable, without admit- 
ting an actual experience of the gratifying effect produced by 
gifts upon men: and thus it falls under the objection urged in 
Number LI. against the idea of gifts in general. 

Dr. Priestley has adopted a similar theory, asserting that sacri- 
fices arose from anthropomorphitical notions of God, and are to 

Vou. 1.—44 
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be considered originally as gifts of gratitude. Like the last 
named author, he endeavours to support his notion, from the 
practice of gifts of homage to great persons in early times; and, 
like him, he considers, of course, an offering for sin as differing 
in no respect from any other sort of oblation. ‘The progress of 
the rite of sacrifice, as growing out of the notion of gifts, he has 
traced in a circumstantial and elaborate detail, (7. Rep. vol. 
i. pp. 195—201.) which, whoever wishes to be convinced of the 
utter improbability of the theory in its most plausible colouring, 
may take the trouble to consult. 

H. Taylor, (B. Mord. pp. 799 —804.) in like manner, deduces 
sacrifices from the notion of gifts; pronouncing them to have 
been nothing but free-will offerings of the first fruits of the earth, or 
fold: and he expressly defines sacrifice to be “a sacred gift, set 
apart to God, whereby the sacrificer shewed his readiness to part 
with his property to religious uses, and thereby openly and pub- 
licly manifested his worship of God. He thus totally excludes 
the received notion of atonement: and, agreeably to this, he 
subjoins, that “ atonement and propitiation had no other mean- 
ing or design, than to purify, or sanctify, or set apart, any 
person or thing to the service of God, by separating them from 
common use.” 

It is evident, that every explication here given of the theory 
of gifts carries with it the idea of a bribe to God to procure his 
favour. In some, it is disguised under the appearance of an 
expression of gratitude, or homage, but ¢his is evidently the 
essential ingredient, especially in all such sacrifices as were of a 
deprecatory nature. But, that such a notion neither was likely 
to obtain in the days of the first recorded sacrifice, nor has any 
connexion with the ideas known to be universally attached in 
later days to animal piacular sacrifice, it will not require much 
thought to discover. 
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NO. XLIX.—SACRIFICES CONSIDERED AS FEDERAL RITES. 


Pace 54. (»)—Sykes, in his E’'ssay on Sac. p. 59., explains 
sacrifices as “ federal rites ;” and represents them, as “implying, 
the entering into friendship with God; or the renewal of that 
friendship, when broken by the violation of former stipulations ;” 
and in p. 73. he says, that the origin of sacrifices may be 
accounted for on the supposition, “that eating and drinking 
together were the known ordinary symbols of friendship, and 
were the usual rites of engaging in covenants and leagues ;” 
this mode of entering into friendship and forming leagues with 
each other, being transferred by the ancients to their gods: and, 
in confirmation of this, he adduces instances from Homer, 
Virgil, Max. Tyr. and others, to show, that they imagined that 
their gods did actually eat with them, as they ate with their 
gods. ‘Thus, according to Sykes, Cain and Abel must both 
have eaten of the offerings which they brought: and this, 
indeed, he positively asserts, p. 179. But not only have we no 
authority from Scripture to presume this, but, as we shall see 
in Number LII., there is good reason to suppose directly the 
contrary. 

It should follow, also, from this theory, that all those who 
offered sacrifices, antecedently to the Mosaic institution, must in 
completion of the ceremony have feasted upon the offering. 
Of this, however, no intimation whatever is given in Scripture. 
Jacob, indeed, is said to have called his brethren to eat bread; 
but it by no means follows, that this was part of the sacrificial 
ceremony. ‘That he should invite his friends to partake in the 
solemnity of the sacrifice, and afterwards entertain them, is 
perfectly natural, and conveys no notion whatever of feasting 
with God at his table. But, besides, the holocaust, or burnt 
offering, was such as rendered it impossible that the sacrificer 
could feast upon it; the whole of the animal being consumed 
upon the altar: and that animal sacrifices, both before and a 
long time after the flood, were of this kind, is generally acknow- 
ledged. (Script. Acc. of Sac. posisc. p. 32.) 'Vhis difficulty, 
indeed, Sykes endeavours to evade, by saying, that the holocaust 
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being deprecatory and offered on account of sins, it was to be 
entirely consumed by the offerer, and no part reserved for his 
own use, in confession that he did not think himself worthy to 
be admitted to eat of what was offered toGod. (Essay, p. 232.) 
But now, if holocausts were the first sacrifices, it wil scarcely 
be admitted, that an institution, which, for many ages after its 
commencement, absolutely precluded the possibility of feasting 
upon what was offered, should yet have taken its rise from that 
very idea. And, besides, if the renewal of friendship, to be 
expressed by the symbol of eating with God, were the true 
signification of the sacrifice, to what species of sacrifice could it 
more properly apply, than to that whose precise object was 
reconciliation 2? 

It deserves also to be remarked, that almost all the instances 
by which Sykes supports his theory are drawn from early 
heathen practices. Now, it is notorious, that animals unfit for 
food were sacrificed in several parts of the heathen world. 
Thus, horses were sacrificed to the Sun ; wolves to Mars; asses 
to Priapus; and dogs to Hecate. Besides, it is not easy to 
conceive, had eating and drinking with God been at any time 
the prevalent idea of sacrifice, how a custom so abhorrent from 
this notion, as that of human sacrifice, could ever have had 
birth. Nor will it suffice to say, that this was a gross abuse of 
later days, when the original idea of sacrifice had been obscured 
and perverted. (Essay, p.347.) ‘The sacrifice of Isaac, com- 
manded by God himself, was surely not of this description : 
and it will not be asserted that this was a sacrifice intended to 
be eaten: nor does it appear that Abraham had prepared any 
meat or drink offering to accompany it— B. Mord. p. 814. 

Upon the whole of Dr. Sykes’s reasoning in support of this 
theory it may be said, that he has transposed cause and effect, 
and inverted the order and series of the events. For whilst, 
from the custom of contracting leagues and friendships by 
eating and drinking at the same table, he deduces the practice 
of feasting upon the sacrifice, and thence concludes this to be 
the very essence and oriyin of the rite, he seems to have taken 
a course directly opposite to the true one: inasmuch as, in the 
first sacrifices, no part being reserved, it was not until long after 
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the establishment of the rite, when many were invited to par- 
take in the sacrifice, that feasting became connected with the 
ceremony; and having thus acquired a sacred import by asso- 
ciation, it was probably transferred to compacts and covenants 
amongst men, to bestow solemnity upon the act. See Scrip. 
Acc. of Sacr. postse. p. 33.—Whoever wishes to see a full 
and perfect refutation of this theory of Dr. Sykes, may consult 
the second appendix of Dr. Richie’s Criticism upon mod_rn 
Notions of Sacrifice. 

It must, indeed, be confessed, that names of still higher 
authority are to be found on the side of the opinion which 
Sykes has adopted. Mede and Cudworth, in the course of 
their respective arguments to establish the Eucharist as a fed- 
eral rite, had, long before the age of this writer, maintained 
the doctrine which he contends for: and in this they were fol- 
lowed, and their reasonings repeated, by Dr. Waterland, in his 
Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy of the Christian Sacra- 
ment considered. 'The main strength of the argument is 
marshalled by Mede in the four following reasons, which the 
reader, from the great celebrity of that writer, will naturally be 
desirous to see. 

“First, Hvery sacrifice, saith our Saviour, Mark ix. 49., zs 
salted with salt. his salt is called, Levit. it. 13., the salt of 
the covenant of God; that is, a symbol of the perpetuity 
thereof. Now, if the salt, which seasoned the sacrifice, were sal 
federis Dei, the salt of the covenant of God, what was the 
sacrament itself but epulum federis, the feast of the cove- 
nant 2 Secondly, Moses calls the blood of the burnt. offer- 
ings and peace offerings, wherewith he sprinkled the children 
of Israel when they received the Law, The blood of the cove- 
nant which the Lord had made with them: This is, saith 
he, the blood of the Covenant which the Lord hath made 
with you, Exod. xxiv. 8. Thirdly, But, above all, this may 
most evidently be evinced out of the 50th Psalm, the whole 
argument whereof is concerning sacrifices: there God saith, 
verse 5., Gather my saints together unto me, which make 
covenant with me by sacrifice ; and verse 16., of the sacri- 
fices of the wicked, Unto the wicked God saith, what hast 


on 
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thou to do to declare my statutes, and take my covenant in 
thy mouth, seeing thou hatest instruction? &c. Fourthly, 
I add in this last place, for a further confirmation, that when 
God was to make a covenant with Abram, Gen. xv.; he com- 
manded him to offer a sacrifice, verse 9., Offer unto me (so it 
should be turned) @ heifer, a she goat, and a ram, each of 
three years old, a@ turtle dove, anda young pigeon. All 
which he offered accordingly, and divided them in the midst, 
laying each piece or moiety one against the other; and when 
the sun went down, God, in the likeness of a smoking furnace 
and burning lamp, passed between the pieces, and so (as the 
text says) made a covenant with Abram, saying, Unto thy 
seed will I give this land, &c. By which rite of passing 
between the parts, God condescended to the manner of men.” 
The author then proceeds to show, that this custom of dividing 
the sacrifice and passing between the parts was usual with the 
Gentiles, and not unknown among the Jews: and, upon the 
whole, he concludes, as a matter decisively established, that 
sacrifices were in their nature and essence “ federal feas/s, 
wherein God deigneth to entertain man to eat and drink with 
or before him, in token of favour and reconcilement.” ( Works 
of Joseph Mede, p. 170—172.) 

The opinions and arguments of a divine so learned, and a 
reasoner so profound, as Joseph Mede, should not be approached 
but with reverence : yet upon close examination it must be evi- 
dent that this great man has here arrived at a conclusion not 
warranted by his premises. For, as to his first argument, it 
manifestly proves no more than this, that the Jewish sacrifices, 
which were all offered under and in reference to the covenant 
which God had originaily made with the Jews, (Lev. ii. 13. and 
Ex. xxiv.) were always accompanied with that which was con- 
sidered to be a symbol of the perpetuity of that covenant. In 
this there was evidently nothing federal, nothing which marked 
the entering into a present covenant, or even the renewing of 
an old one; but simply a significant and forcible assurance of 
the faithfulness of that great Being with whom the national 
covenant of the Jews had been originally entered into. 

If this reasoning be just, and I apprehend it cannot be con- 
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troverted, the whole strength of the cause is gone: for the re- 
maining arguments, although they undoubtedly establish this, 
that some sacrifices were of the nature of federal rites, yet they 
establish no more: so that the general nature of sacrifice 
remains altogether unaffected. In those cases, also, where the 
sacrifice appears to have had a federal aspect, the true state of 
the matter is probably this, that where there was a covenant, 
there was a sacrifice also to give solemnity and obligation to the 
covenant; sacrifice being the most solemn act of devotion, and 
therefore naturally to be called in for the enforcement of the 
religious observance of any compact engaged in. Thus, the 
sacrifice, being but the accompaniment of the covenant, does not 
necessarily partake of its nature. In other words, although it 
be admitted, that-where there was a covenant there was alsoa 
sacrifice, it by no means follows, that wherever there was a sac- 
rifice there was also a covenant. ‘That seme sacrifices, there- 
fore, had a federal relation, proves nothing as to the nature of 
sacrifice in general: and the conclusion, which we had before 
arrived at, remains, consequently, unshaken by the reasons which 
have been adduced by Mede.— Bishop Pearce’s Two Letters 
to Dr. Waterland may be read with advantage upon this sub- 
ject; although they contain many particulars in which the 
reflecting reader will probably not concur. 


NO. L.-— BISHOP WARBURTON’S THEORY OF THE ORIGIN OF 
SACRIFICE. 


Pace 55. (*)— Bishop Warburton (Div. Leg. B. ix. ch. 2.) 
represents the whole of sacrifice as symbolical. The offerings 
of firsts-fruits he holds to be an action expressive of gratitude 
and homage: and in this way he accounts for the origin of 
such sacrifices as were eucharistic, But, aware of the insufficiency 
of the theory, which places the entire system of sacrifice on the 
ground of gifts, he proceeds to explain the nature of expiatory 
sacrifice in the manner described in the page to which this 
Number refers, 


It is to be lamented, that an ingenious writer, of whom I have 
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had occasion in another place to speak in terms of commenda- 
tion, should, in his view of the bishop’s opinions upon this sub- 
ject, have permitted himself to give support to that, which is 
certainly not among the most tenable of his lordship’s notions ; 
—namely, the idea of the human origin of sacrifice. ‘This, too 
(though probably not so intended by the author ) has been done 
in a way which hasa powerful tendency to mislead the unwary 
reader: the professed object being to exhibit an impartial enu- 
meration of the arguments on both sides of the question, whilst, 
in truth, a preponderating weight has been studiou-ly cast in 
favour of one. I allude to Mr. Pearson’s Critical Essay; 
in the 4th section of which the reasonings of Spencer and War- 
burton, in defence of the heathenish origin and subsequent di- 
vine adoption of the rite of sacrifice, are treated wih a com- 
placeny which they but ill deserve. The reasonings themselves, 
as they are elsewhere in this work largely discussed, I shall not 
here stop to consider. 


NO. LI. —- THE SUPPOSITION THAT SACRIFICES ORIGINATED 
IN THE IDEA OF GIFTS, ERRONEOUS. 


Pace 55. (4)— Dr. Rutherforth, in a communication to Dr. 
Kennicott, collects from Gen. iv. 20. that the introduction of 
property, or exclusive right, amongst mankind, is not to be 
fixed higher than the time of Jabal, the eighth from Adam. 
He is there said to have been the father, or first inventor, of 
mp: that is, says Rutherforth, not, as we translate it, the 
father of such as have cattle, (for he was clearly not the first 
of such, Abel having been a keeper of sheep long before,) but of 
private property; the word mp signifying strictly posses- 
sion of any sort, and being so rendered in the Syriac version. 
(Kennic. Two Dissert. App. p. 252—254.) In addition to 
this it may be remarked, that the word p34 seems to have 
been applied to catéle, merely because cattle were, in the earliest 
ages, the only kind of possession; and that, when there is 
nothing in the context to determine the word to that application, 
it can be considered only in its original and proper sense, namely, 
possession. | 
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But whether this idea be right or not, it is obvious that a com- 
munity of goods must have for some time prevailed in the world; 
and that, consequently, the very notion of a gift, and all ex- 
perience of its effect upon men, must have been for a length of 
time unknown. And if the opinion be right, that sacrifice 
existed before Abel, and was coeval with the fall; it becomes 
yet more manifest, that observation of the efficacy of gifts could 
not have given birth to the practice, there being no subjects in 
the world upon which Adam could make such observation. 
Besides, as Kennicott remarks, (Two Diss. p. 207.) “no being 
has a right to the lives of other beings, but the Creator, or those 
on whom he confers that right:” if then God had not given 
Abel such a right, (and that he did not confer it even for the 
purposes of necessary food, will appear from the succeeding 
Number,) even the existence of the notion of property, and the 
familiar use and experience of gifts; could not have led him to 
take away the life of the animal as a gift to the Almighty ; nor; 
if they could have done so, can we conceive that such an offering 
would have been graciously accepted. : 


No. LII.— ON THE DATE OF THE PERMISSION OF ANIMAL 
FOOD TO MAN: 


Pace 55. (®)— The permission of animal food evidently ap- 
pears from Scripture to take its date from the age of Noah: the 
express grant of animal food then made, clearly evincing that. it 
was not in use before. This opinion is not only founded in the 
obvious sense of the passage Gen. ix. 3., but has the support of 
commentators, the most distinguished for their learning and can- 
did investigation of the sacred text.* But, as ingenious refine- 
ments have been employed to torture away the plain and direct 
sense of Scripture upon this head, it becomes necessary to take 
a brief review of the arguments upon the question. 

Two grants were made; one to Adam, and one to Noah. To 


*See Munst. Vatab. Clar. Grot. and Le Clerc. on Gen. ix. 3.; also 
Shuckf: Connect. vol. i.p. 81. and Kennic. Two Diss. p. 70. 
Vou. 1.—45. 
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Adam it was said, Gen. i. 29, 30.: Behold, I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the 
earth; and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree, 
bearing seed, to you it shall be for meat ; and to every beast 
of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, and to every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, [have 
given every green herb for meat. Again, to Noah it is said, 
Gen. ix. 3., Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat 
for you ; EVEN aS THE GREEN HERB HAVE I GIVEN YOU ALL 
Truines. Now, whilst the obvious inference from the former of 
these passages is, that God’s original grant of the use of his 
creatures for food, was confined to the vegetable creation ; the 
conclusion to be drawn from the latter is found to be precisely 
similar, inasmuch as, had animal food been before permitted for 
the use of man, there had been no occasion for the specific grant 
to that purpose now made to Noah. And, in perfect agreement 
with this reasoning, we find the scripture history of the period 
antecedent to the flood entirely silent concerning the use of ani- 
mal food. 

Dr. Sykes, however, can see nothing in the first grant to 
Adam, “but a general declaration of a sufficient provision for all 
creatures ;” nor in the second to Noah, “but a command to 
slay before they ate flesh;” flesh having from the first been used 
for food. (Essay, &c. pp. 177,178.) Insupport of these ex- 
traordinary positions he employs arguments not less extraordi- 
nary. 

1. He contends, that the former grant is necessarily to be un- 
derstood with certain limitations; for that, as some creatures 
were not formed for living on herbs, and some herbs were of a 
poisonous quality, the grant cannot be supposed to extend to 
every green herb; and hence he infers, that the grant cannot 
be interpreted as enjoining or prohibiting any particular species 
of food ; and that, consequently, animal food may be included. 
(P. 169-171.) But it seems rather a strange inference, even 
admitting the existence of noxious vegetables at the time of the 
grant, that, becauge it must in propriety be /imited to a certain 
description of the things generally permitted, it might therefore 
be extended toa class of things never once named; or that, be- 
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cause a full power was given to man over aii herbs, to take of 
them as he pleased for food, whilst some would not answer for 
that purpose, the dominion given was not, therefore, to relate to 
herbs, but generally to all things that might serve for human 
sustenance. 

But, 2., he maintains, that, at all events, this grant of herb 
and ¢ree for the food of man does not exclude any other sort of 
food which might be proper for him. And, to establish this, he 
endeavours to show (p. 171—177.) that the declaration to Noah 
did not contain a grant to eat animal food in general, but only 
some particular sorts of it, such as are included in the word spy, 
by which he understands creeping things, or such animals as 
are not comprehended under the denominations of beast and 
fowl ; so that, admitting this to be a grant of something new, it 
was yet by no means inconsistent with the supposition, that 
sheep, oxen, goats, and such like animals, had been eaten from 
the first. Now, this directly contradicts his former argument. 
For if, as that maintains, the grant to Adam was but a general 
declaration of abundant provision, and consequently leaving 
man at full liberty to use all creatures for food, why introduce a 
permission at this time respecting a particular species of crea- 
tures ? 

But, besides, yyy4- does not imply a particular species of ani- 
mals, but denotes all, of whatever kind, that move. That this 
is the true acceptation of the word may be collected from Coc- 
ceius, and Schindler, as well as Nachmanides, (who is quoted 
by Fagius, Crit. Sac. on Gen. i. 29,) and the several authorities 
in Poole’s Syn. on Gen. ix. 3.: and so manifest does it appear 
from the original in various instances, that it requires no small 
degree of charity not to believe that Dr. Sykes has wilfully 
closed his eyes against its true meaning. His words are particu- 
larly deserving of remark. “Throughout the law of Moses, it 
is certain, that it (wi) never takes in, or includes, beasts of 
the earth, or birds of the air, but a third species of animals dif 
ferent from the other two:” and this third species he conjectures 
to be, “all such, either fish or reptiles, that not having feet glide 
along.” (P.173.) Now the direct contrary of all this is certain : 
and had Dr. Sykes, in his accurate survey of the entire law of 
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Moses, but allowed his eye to glance on the words contained in 
Gen. vii. 21. he probably would not have been quite so peremp- 
tory. ALL rLesn died that moveth (warn) upon the earth ; 
both of fowl, and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creep- 
ing thing (yw) that creepeth (yawn) upon the earth. Here 
the creeping thing's are specially named, and included, together 
with all other creatures, under the general word wy45. And it 
is particularly deserving of notice, that m the 11th chapter of 
Levit., in whichthe different species of animals are accurately 
pointed out, those that are properly called creeping things are 
mentioned no less than eleven times, and in every instance ex- 
pressed by the word yr: and yet from this very chapter, over- 
looking these numerous and decisive instances, Dr. Sykes quotes, 
in support of his opinion, the use of the word » 545 in the two 
following verses: Neither shall you defile yourselves with 
any manner of creeping thing (y=) that moveth (aan) 
upon the earth, verse 44.—And again, this is the law of the 
beasts, and of the fowls, and of every living creature that 
moveth (spiaar) in the waters, verse 46. Here, because the 
word 4345, which is a description of all moving things, (as has 
been shown above, and may be proved from various other in- 
stances,—see Jenn. Jew. Antig. vol. i. p, 306.) is found connect- 
ed with reptiles and fishes, it is at once pronounced to be appro- 
priate to them ; notwithstanding that through the entire chapter, 
whose object it is carefully to distinguish the different kinds of 
animals, it is never once used in the numerous passages refer- 
ring specially to the reptile and fishy tribes as their proper appel- 
lation, and is translated in these two verses by the LX-X in its 
true generic sense, xivoduevos, that moveth. So that Dr. Sykes 
might with as good reason have inferred, that, because creeping 
things are occasionally called living creatures, living crea- 
tures must, consequently, mean creeping things. ‘Vo say the 
truth, if Dr. Sykes had been desirous to discover a part of Scrip- 
ture, completely subversive of his interpretation of the word yy, 
he could not haye made a happier selection than the very chap- 
ter of Leviticus to which he has referred. 

But, to leave no doubt, that the grant made to Noah was a 
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permission for the first time of animal food, we find an express 
description of the manner in which this sort of food was to be 
used immediately subjoined: But flesh with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, shall ye not eat. Now, if animal 
food had been before in use, this injunction seems unaccountable, 
unless on the supposition, that it had been the practice, before the 
flood, to feed on the flesh of animals that had not been duly 
killed for the purpose; and Dr. Sykes’s argument, which main- 
tains, that this prohibition merely tended to prevent the eating 
such animals as died of themselves, or the eating the animal 
without having duly killed it, must rest entirely on the presump- 
tion that such had been the practice before. But on what ground 
he has assumed this, he has not thought proper to inform us: 
and the certainty, that, before the flood, animals were killed for 
sacrifice, seems not consistent with the supposition. It is curious 
to observe, that this argument adduced by Sykes falls in with 
one of the strange conceits of the Jewish Rabbins; it bemg a 
tradition of theirs, that there were seven precepts handed down 
by the sons of Noah to their posterity, six of which had. been 
given to Adam, and the seventh was this to Noah, “about not 
eating flesh, which was cut from any animal alive.” See Pat- 
rick’s Preface to Job—also Jenning’s Jew. Antigq., vol. i. p. 
147, 

It must be confessed, however, that arguments of a nature 
widely different from these of Sykes have been urged in oppo- 
sition to the interpretation of the several grants to Adam, and 
to Noah, contended for in this note. Heidegger, in his Historia 
Patriach. Evercit. xv. § 9. vol i. maintains, that the passage, 
Gen. i. 29, 30., is to be thus translated: Behold, [have given 
you every herb bearing seed, &c. (to you it shall be for 
meat;) NAY ALSO, every beast of the earth, and every fowl 
of the air, and everything that creepeth upon the earth 
wherein there is life, wirn every green herb for meat. 
This translation he defends, on the ground, of the occasional 
use of the preposition 5, in the inclusive, or copulative, sense ; 
whence he holds himself justified in explaining it here, as the 
mark of the accusative, not of the dative case. In support of 
this acceptation, he also produces some names highly distin- 
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guished in the annals of sacred criticism, viz. Capellus, Cocceius, 
and Bochart. And to reconcile this interpretation with the 
grant to Noah, which seems inconsistent with the idea that the 
right to animal food had been conveyed before the time of that 
patriarch, he considers this second grant but as a repetition of 
the first to Adam, and that the words, even as the green herb 
have [given you all things, are not to be understood as con- 
veying now for the first time, a right to the use of all creatures 
similar to that which had been before granted with respect to 
the herbs and fruits, but merely as confirming the grant form- 
erly made, of the green herb and of all living creatures, with- 
out distinction. 

Now, although the particle 4 is used in some few parts of 
Scripture, in the sense here ascribed to it by Heidegger, yet if we 
examine the instances in which it is so applied, (all of which 
may be seen at one view in Noldius Concord. Particul. Ebr. 
pp. 398. 401.) we shall find, that it stands in those cases com- 
bined and related in such manner as to give a new modification 
to its general and ordinary meaning. But, surely, in the pre- 
sent case, no such modifying relation exists. On the contrary, 
the very frame and analogy of the sentence seem to determine 
the word to its usual dative signification. Having occurred 
twice in the 29th verse, and in both places manifestly in this 
sense (p55, fo you,) it then immediately follows in direct con- 
nexion, and this connexion marked most unequivocally by the 
copulative particle 4, (555%) so as to determine unavoidably the 
continuance of its application in the same sense. ‘The word 
mx, likewise, succeeds to the clauses enumerating the animal 
tribes in the 30th verse, precisely in the same manner in which 
it followed that relating to the human kind, in the preceding 
verse: and as, there, it is admitted to be the mark of the accu- 
sative, specifying the things allotted to the sustenance of the 
human species; so here, it is evidently to be used in the same 
sense, specifying those things that are appointed for the support 
of the brute creation. This analogy, however, Heidegger is 
compelled by his interpretation to overturn; and whilst he 
allows to the word this signification through the whole of the 
preceding verse, he here abruptly and arbitrarily changes its ap- 
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plication, and attributes to it the force of wirm, which is neces- 
sary to make sense of the passage, according to his mode of 
translating it. 

How then does the matter stand? In two passages exactly 
corresponding, and immediately connected, the preposition 5, 
and the particle sy, are arbitrarily applied in different senses, to 
make out the translation of Heidegger ; whilst on the commonly 
received interpretation the analogy is preserved throughout, and 
the same uniform meaning is attributed to each particle in the 
corresponding clauses. Indeed, the version contended for by 
Heidegger is, upon the whole, so violent and unnatural, that it 
requires but to read the passage in the original, to be convinced 
that it is inadmissible ; and perhaps nothing but the respec- 
tability of the names that appear in its support could justify 
its serious investigation. One advantage, however, manifestly 
attends the notice of it in the present discussion. It proves 
that the learned writers, who defend this interpretation, con- 
sider the commonly received version as utterly irreconcileable 
with the notion, that the first grant to Adam conveyed the 
permission of animal food. For if any of the arguments 
used by Dr. Sykes, and others, to show that it could be so 
understood, were deemed by these writers to have any value, 
they surely would not have resorted to this new and unwar- 
rantable translation in support of that position. 

In addition to what has been said, it may be proper to 
remark, that this new version of Gen. i. 29, 30. is so far 
from receiving any countenance from the Jewish writers, that 
they are nearly unanimous in the opinion. that the right of 
eating flesh was not granted until the time of Noah. See 
particularly Abenezra, and Sol. Jarchi, in their annotations 
on this part of Scripture. Heidegger also confesses, that the 
Christian Fathers, nearly without exception, concur in the 
same opinion. Hist. Patriarch. Evercit. xv. § 3. 

Objections, however, are drawn from the history of Abel’s 
sacrifice ; and from the distinction of animals into clean and 
unclean, antecedent to the flood. It is said, that as Abel’s sac- 
rifice had been of the firstlings of his flock, and as it had never 
been customary to offer any thing to God, but what was useful 


er 
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to man, it may fairly be concluded that animals were used. for 
food even in the time of Abel. Heideg. Hist. Patr. Ever. xv. 
§ 25.—T'o this the reply is obvious: that the principle here laid 
down is accommodated to particular theories of sacrifice : to such 
as place their origin and virtue in the notion of a gift to the 
Deity, or of a self-denial on the part of the offerer ; and there- 
fore the argument presupposes the very thing in question, name- 
ly, the origin and nature of sacrifice. But, besides, the con- 
clusion will not follow, even admitting the principle; since 
Abel’s flock might be kept for the advantages of the milk and 
wool, and thus what he offered was useful to himself. Nor to 
this can it reasonably be objected, that, by the practice of the 
law, the male firstlings were offered, and that therefore Abel’s 
offering could have deprived him only of the wool, the use of 
which might not yet have been learned: for it eannot with pro- 
priety be contended, that the first and more simple form of sacri- 
fice should be explained by the usages of succeeding and far 
distant times, and by the complicated system of the law of 
Moses. 

But again it is urged, that the distinetion of creatures into 
clean and unclean (Gen. vii. 2.) proves animal food to have 
been in use before the deluge, inasmuch as such distinction can 
be conceived only in reference to food. To this it has been 
answered by Grotius,* that the distinction was made prolepti- 
cally, as being addressed by Moses to those, who were familiar 
with this distinction afterwards made by the law: and again, 
by Jennings, (Jew. Antig. vol.i. p. 151.) that such a distinction 
would naturally be made, from the difference observed to exist 
between the animals, without any reference to food; or that, 
though the use of them for food were held in view, the distinc- 
tion might have been first made, at the time of entering the ark, 
when we find it first mentioned, and a greater number of those 
that were most fit for food then preserved, merely because God 
intended to permit the use of them in a very short time. But 


De Ver. Chr. Rel. lib. v. § 9.—See also Spencer De Leg. Hebr. lib. i. 
cap. v. § 1. 
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reasonable as these answers may appear, may it not be thought 
more satisfactory, to consider this distinction as relating origin- 
ally, not to food, but to sacrifice: those creatures, which were 
sanctified to the service and worship of God, being considered 
pure; whilst those, that were rejected from the sacrificial service, 
were deemed unfit for sacred uses, or unclean? And agreeably 
to this idea, the word denoting wnclean throughout the law, 
NID, is put in opposition not only to =m, clean, but to wp» 
holy.* The distinction, then, of clean and unclean animals 
before the flood is admissible upon the principle of the divine in- 
stitution, or even of the existing practice of sacrifice, without 
supposing the permission of animal food before the time of 
Noah. 

In conformity with the above reasoning, we find the first use 
to which this distinction is applied in Scripture, is that of sacri- 
fice; Noah having taken of every clean beast, and of every 
clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings,t (Gen. viii. 20.) 
Besides, it is to be remembered, that the distinction into clean 
and unclean with respect to food, was entirely a different insti- 
tution from the distinction into clean and unclean with respect 
to sacrifice. (See Patrick and Ainsw. on Gen. vii. 2.) Dr. 
Kennicott’s remark on this subject is deserving of notice. “ Al- 
though the distinction of beasts into clean and unclean was not 
registered until we come down to Deuteronomy, (xiv. 3.) yet,” 
he says, “this is no reason, why we should not suppose it intro- 
duced by God at the same time that he instituted sacrifice: for 
whoever considers carefully will find, that the law is in part a 
republication of antecedent revelations and commands, long be- 
fore given to mankind.” (Two Dissert. pp. 217, 218.—comp. 
Ainsw. on Gen. vii. 2.) Witsius considers the distinction of 
beasts into clean and unclean so manifestly to relate to sacrifice 
in the time of Noah, and to have originated from divine institu- 
tion, that he even employs it as an argument in support of the 


* See Cocceius and Parkhurst on the word NAD. | 
+ See Pol. Synop. on Gen. vii. 2.; compare also Gen. xv. 9. with Jame- 
son’s note thereon. 
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divine appointment of sacrifice before the flood. (Miscell. Sacr. 
lib. ii. diss. ii. § 14.) Heidegger also, though he contends for 
the use of animal food in the antediluvian world, yet admits 
the distinction of animals into clean and unclean, to have been 
instituted by divine authority, in reference to sacrifices before the 
flood. Hist. Patr. Evercit. iii. § 52. tom. i. 


NO. LIII.—ON THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


Pace 55. (f)—“ The first use of words appears from Scrip- 
ture to have been to communicate the thoughts of God. But 
how could this be done, but in the words of God? and how 
could man understand the words of God, before he was taught 
them?” 'The Apostle has told us that faith cometh by hear- 
ing, and hearing by the word of God: thus clearly pro- 
nouncing all knowledge of divine things; and consequently all 
language relating to them, to have had its origin in revelation. 
But it is not only with respect to things divine, that revelation 
appears to have supplied the first intimations of language. In 
terms relating to mere human concerns, it seems to have been 
no less the instructress of man. For in what sense can we un- 
derstand the naming of every beast of the field, and every 
fowl of the air, brought before Adam for this purpose by 
God, but in that of his instructing Adam in the manner, where- 
by they were in future to be distinguished ? 'T’o suppose it other- 
wise, and to imagine that Adam at the first was able to impose 
names on the several tribes of animals, is to suppose, either that 
he must from the first have been able to distinguish them by 
their characteristic marks and leading properties, and to have 
distinct notions* of them annexed to their several appellations ; 


—_—— 


* In speaking of the necessity of a distinct notion being associated to 
each term indicating a class or species, it is not meant to imply, that, to 
render generic terms significant, appropriate abstract notions must be an- 
nexed. ‘That such notions cannot be entertained by the mind, or, rather, 
that they involve a contradiction subversive of their existence, the very ar- 
guments and illustrations employed by Mr. Locke in their support and ex- 
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or, that he applied sounds at random, as names of the animals, 
without the intervention of such notions. But the latter is to 


planation are sufficient to demonstrate. See particularly Locke’s Essay, 
B. iv. ch. vii. § 9. It has been fully and conclusively established by that 
most accurate of metaphysical reasoners, Berkeley, that what is called a 
general idea, is nothing but the idea of an individual object, annexed to a 
certain term, which attaches to it a more extensive signification, by recall- 
ing to the mind the ideas of other individuals, which are similar to this 
one in certain characters or properties. This explanation of the nature of 
Universals, which has been commonly ascribed to Bishop Berkeley, who 
has, undoubtedly, unfolded and enforced it in the most intelligible and con- 
vineing manner, is, however, of much earlier origin. ‘The distinction of 
Nominalist and Realist is known to have been clearly marked in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, under the teaching of Roscelin, and his pupil Abelard. 
The Cynics and Stoics, also, of early times, maintained opinions which en- 
title them to be ranked of the former class. and, contrary to the asser- 
tion of Mr. Dugald Stewart, who follows the authority of Brucker in pla- 
cing Aristotle among the Realists, there certainly are to be found in the 
writings of that philosopher the elements of those just notions concerning 
Universals, which have been adopted by the Nominalists. 

& Of Roscelin, we are told by Brucker, (Hist Phil. vol. iii. p, 907.) that 
he maintained the position, ‘‘ Universalia nec ante rem, nec in re existere, 
nec ullam habere realem existentiam, sed esse nuda nomina et yoces, qui- 
bus rerum singularium genera denotentur.” This opinion of Roscelin, 
that Universals were merely words or names, was strenuously supported, 
with some small alteration not very distinctly intelligible, by his follower 
Abelard: and was no less strenuously opposed by the Realists, who con- 
tended, that Universals have an actual existence in rerum naturd, and that 
their boundaries are accurately determined by appropriate essences, ac- 
cording to which Nature has classed the individuals of the respective 
species. ‘That the authority of Aristotle was erroneously claimed by the 
latter ; and that, on the contrary, the views of the Stagyrite were favour- 
able to the Nominalists, Dr. Gillies has taken laudable pains to demonstrate. 
In his valuable Analysis of a part of the writings of that philosopher he has 
satisfactorily proved, that, by general terms, Aristotle meant only to ex- 
press the result of the comparison of different individuals agreeing in the 
same ¢idoc or appearance, without the supposition of any correspondent 
general ideas existing in the mind; or, in other words, that a general term 
was conceived by him, to stand as a sign for a number of individuals, con- 
sidered under the same aspect, and, from certain resemblances, assigned to 
the same class. See Dr. Gillies’s Aristotle, vol i. p. 66—72. 
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suppose a jargon, not a language: and the former implies a 
miraculous operation on the mind of Adam, which differs nothing 
in substance from the divine instruction here contended for. 


How perfectly this corresponds with the clearest views of modern me- 
taphysics, is manifest at a glance: and it cannot but afford peculiar satis- 
faction to all who feel a reverence for exalted genius to find, that, after the 
unworthy disparagement which for a length of time has been so laboriously 
cast upon the great name of Aristotle, the honourable homage of a rational 
coincidence in his opinions, not merely on this, but on an almost endless 
variety of important subjects, has been the result of the most enlightened 
inquiries of later days. It has been singularly the fate of the Greek phi- 
losopher, to be at one time superstitiously venerated, and at another con- 
temptuously ridiculed; without sufficient pains taken, either by his adver- 
saries, or his admirers, to understand his meaning. It has been too fre- 
quently his misfortune to be judged from the opinions of his followers, ra- 
ther than from his own. Even the celebrated Locke is not to be acquitted 
of this unfair treatment of his illustrious predecessor in the paths of Meta- 
physics; although, perhaps, it is not too much to say of his well-known 
Essay, that there is scarcely to be found in it one valuable and important 
truth concerning the operations of the understanding, which may not be 
traced in those writings against which he has directed so much misapplied 
raillery ; whilst, at the same time, they exhibit many rich results of deep 
thinking, which have entirely escaped his perspicacity. Indeed, it may 
be generally pronounced of those whu have, within the last two centuries, 
been occupied in the investigation of the intellectual powers of man, that, 
had they studied Aristotle more, and (what would have followed as a ne- 
cessary consequence) reviled him less, they would have been more success- 
ful in their endeavours to extend the sphere of human knowledge. 

To return to the subject of this note,—it must be observed, that to the 
two different and opposite opinions on the nature of Universals already al- 
luded to, namely, that of the Nominalists and that of the Realists, there is 
to be added a third and intermediate one, that of the Conceptuaists, so call- 
ed from their distinguishing tenet, that the mind has the power of forming 
general conceptions by abstraction. ‘This sect is represented by Brucker, 
as a modification of that of the Nominalists. ‘‘ Nominales deserta paulo 
Abelardi hypethesi, universalia notionibus, atque conceptibus mentis, ex 
rebus singularibus abstractione formatis, consistere statuebant : unde Con- 
ceptuales dicti sunt.” Hist. Phil. vol. iii. p. 908.—With this sect Mr. 
Locke is ranked by Dr. Reid (Essays on the Intell. Powers, vol. ii. p. 
146.) and in the justness of this allotment Mr. Dugald Stewart acquiesces ; 
at the same time he observes, that, from the inaccuracy and inconsistency 
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Indeed, even abstracting from the information thus given in 
Scripture, those who have well examined this subject have been 


of Mr. Locke’s language, there is no small difficulty in assigning to him 
his true place; or rather, indeed, in determining whether he had any de- 
cided opinion on the question in dispute. (Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, pp. 191, 192.) It, certainly, cannot be contended that 
Locke has conveyed his meaning upon this subject with clearness, or con- 
sistency ; yet no doubt can possibly exist as to the class to which he proper- 
ly belongs. His placing the essences of the species altogether in the ab~ 
stract ideas formed by the mind indisputably determined him to the stan- 
dard of the Conceptualist ; notwithstanding that the incompatibility of the 
elements of his abstract idea, (Hssay, B. ii. ch. xi. § 9. and B. iv. ch. vii, 
§ 9.) and the admitted necessity of the name to bestow upon the idea its 
unity, that is, in other words, its existence as an idea, (Essay, B. iii. ch. v. 
§ 10) marked the indistinctness of his views upon this subject; and 
ought, if he had examined his own notions coysequentially, to have led 
him to adopt the party of the Nomnalist. 

From what has been said it appears, upon the whole, that the Nominalist 
and Conseptualist, whilst they concur in rejecting the notion of the Realist, 
“that Universals belong to things, and that general terms denote certain 
genera and species established in nature by appropriate essences,”—at the 
same time differ from each other, essentially, in this; that whilst the one 
attributes universality solely to terms, and the other to certain abstract ideas 
expressed by those terms, the latter admits the possibility of reasoning on 
general subjects without the mediation of language, and the former main- 
tains the indispensable necessity of language, as the instrument of thought 
in all general speculations. 

If, with Bishop Berkeley, we are obliged to deny the possible existence 
of an abstract idea, there can be no difficulty in determining to which of 
these two opinions we must yield our assent. In the sign alone, and in its 
potential application toa class of individual objects, is universality to be 
found; and consequently by language only, (meaning by this, the use of 
signs at large,) can we conduct our reasonings one single step beyond the 
individual object. There is, upon this subject, an excellent remark made 
by an elegant and perspicuous writer, which I cannot forbear transcribing : 
—‘ Whether it might not have been possible for the Deity to have so formed 
us, that we might have been capable of reasoning concerning classes of 
objects, without the use of signs, I shall not take upon me to determine, 
But this we may venture to affirm with confidence, that man is not such a 
being.” 


“Tt would be vain for us, in inquiries of this nature, to indulge 
ourselves in speculating about possibilities. It is of more consequence to 
remark the advantages which we derive from our actual constitution; and 
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utterly at a loss to conceive any other origin of language, than 
divine institution. Whitby considers this so completely evident, 
that he thinks it forms in itself a clear demonstration, that the 
original of mankind was as Moses delivered it, from the impos- 
sibility of giving any other tolerable account of the origin of 
language. (Sermons on the Attrib. vol. ii. p. 29.) Bishop 
Williams, in his 2d Sermon, (Boyle Lect. vol. i. p. 167.) af- 
firms, that though Adam had a capacity and organs admirably 
contrived for speech, yet in his case there was a necessity of his 
being immediately instructed by God, because it was impossible 
he should have invented speech, and words to be spoken, so soon 
as his necessities required. Dr. Beattie endeavours to prove the 
human invention of language to be empossible. (Theory of 
Lang., 8vo. p. 101.) And Dr. Johnson is so decidedly of this 
opinion, that he holds inspiration to be necessary to inform 
man that he has the faculty of speech, “which I think,” says 
he, “he could no more find out without inspiration, than cows 
or hogs would think of such a faculty.” Mr. Wollaston con- 
tends, (Relig. of Nat. pp. 122, 123.) that language is the in- 
dispensble instrument* of thought: and even Herder, who has 


which, in the present instance, appear to me to be important and admira- 
ble: inasmuch as it fits mankind for an easy interchange of their intellectu- 
al acquisitions ; by imposing on them the necessity of employing, in their 
solitary speculations, the same instrument of thought, which forms the 
established medium of their communications with each other.”—See p. 
190. of Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Dugald 
Stewart. 

* In the preceding note, the necessity of language, as the instrument of 
thought and reasoning, was particularly adverted to. Inthe judgment of 
many profound thinkers that necessity is recognised. Lavoisier, in the 
preface to his Elements of Chemistry, expresses his coincidence in the 
maxim of Condillac, that “‘ we think only through the medium of words ;” 
and that “the art of reasoning is nothing more than a language well 
arranged.” (Kerr’s Translation, p. xiv.) Plato describes thinking as 
conducted by mental speech, é diavoeicbxt rxoyov, oy avrh wesc eauTiy n uya 
dieZéexetet: and in the philosophy of the Greeks, reason and words are de- 
nominated by one and the same term, %72s.—Now, if this be just; if lan- 
guage be, in truth, the indispensable instrument of reasoning; is it too 
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laboured to prove language not to have been of divine appoint- 
ment, admits that without it reason cannot be used by man. 


much to affirm, that language could not have been discovered dy reasoning ; 
or, in other words; that the operations of reasoning could not have effected 
that, by which alone its operations are conducted ? 

According to the Conceptualist, indeed; who holds that the mind can 
contemplate its own ideas independently of words, the invention of lan- 
guage by the exertion of thought is by no means inconceivable; since, on 
this hypothesis, reasoning may precede language, and therefore may minis- 
ter to its discovery. And yet, when considered somewhat closely, it may 
not perhaps appear a very easy matter to imagine the practicability of such 
a process. 

Reasoning, it is manifest, cart be conducted only by propositions ot 
affirmations, either verbal or mental. A proposition, affirming of any in- 
dividual thing, that it is itself, or that itis not another, (could we even sup- 
pose the mind in its first stage of thinking capable of forming such a 
proposition, ) is not to be ranked amongst the class of affirmations which 
belong to reasoning. The power of distinguishing individual objects per- 
tains to the faculty of perception, and is necessary to reasoning, but can 
form no part of it. Nothing mdividual, then, being an attribute, every 
affirmation, which can make a part of reasoning, demands the existence 
of a general sion. ‘The formation of general signs must therefore, pre- 
cede all affirmation, and consequently every exercise of the reasoning 
faculty. The Conceptualist, who asserts, that general signs are supplied 
by the general ideas with which abstraction furnishes the mind, must of 
course contend, that the exercise of the power of abstraction must be 
antecedent to every act of reasoning. Now, in the first place, it cannot 
but be deemed extraordinary, that the very faculty, which is pronounced 
to be the distinguishing characteristic of the rational species, should be 
ealled into action previous to the exercise of reason. If such a faculty 
can be exerted defore the use of reason, why not exerted without it? 
And, in that case, why should not the tribes of irrational animals, whose 
perceptions of individual objects may be as distinct as those in the minds of 
men, pass from those individual perceptions to universal ideas, if such 
transition can be made without the exercise of reason? But again, not 
to dwell upon this consideration, (since it may be pretended that it is ab- 
straction itself which in its consequence produces rationality,) if we in- 
quire, what it is that can put an unreasoning mind upon this process of 
abstraction ; a process allowed by all to be difficult, and represented by 
some in such a light as makes it appear to embrace contradictions; it will 
not be very easy to give an answer. In contemplating things by classes, 
it is true, we both expedite the acquisition of knowledge, and facilitate its 
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Now, if language be necessary to the exercise of reason, it 
clearly cannot have been the result of human excogitation: or, 


communication. But can these ends act upon a mind which has not yet 
begun to reason? Can the anticipations of knowledge become a motive, 
where it has not yet been learned what knowledge is; or, can the desire 
of communication constitute an incitement, where the very notion of the 
subject matter to be communicated has never yet been conceived? For it 
must be remembered, that, as we are now speaking of language as subse- 
geunt to reasoning, and of reasoning as subsequent to abstraction, we must 
conceive abstraction to be exerted, without any notion actually acquired 
either of reasoning or language, or any direction or forecast suggested by 
a reference to either, Abstraction, in short, in this view of the case, is a 
tandom and unintelligible movement, whlch is excited by no design, pro- 
poses no object, and admits no regulation. So irrational a foundation for a 
fational superstructure, cannot be deliberately maintained. 

Dr. Price, whose system imposed on him the necessity of upholding the 
existence of abstract ideas, as “essential to all the operations of the un- 
derstanding, and as being implied in every act of our judgment,” felt him- 
self, at the sanie time, obliged, from the foregoing considerations, to deny 
that such ideas can be acquired by any mental process, such as that of 
abstraction. ‘‘ Were absttact ideas,” he observes, “‘ formed by the mind 
in any such manner, it seems unavoidable to conceive, that it has them, at 
the very time that it is supposed to be employed in forming them. Thus, 
from any particular idea of a triangle, it is said we can form the general 
one: but does not the very reflection said to be necessary to this, on a 
greater or lesser triangle, imply, that the general idea is already in the 
mind?’ (Review of the principal Difficulties in Morals, p. 37.) The 
learned Cudworth, in like manner, speaking of the understanding, as an 
artificer that is to fabricate abstract notions out of sensible ideas, demands, 
whether, ‘‘ when this artificer goes about his work, he knows what he is 
to make of them beforehand, and unto what shape to bring them. If he 
do not, he must needs be a bungling workman: butif he do, he is prevented 
in his designs, his work being already done to his hand: for he must needs 
have the intelligible idea of that which he knows or understands, 
already within himself.” (Treatise concerning Eternal and Immutable 
Morality, pp. 220, 221.) Mr. Harris, also, is led, as he says, by the com- 
mon account of the mode in which our ideas are generated in the mind, 
_ *to view the human soul in the light of a crucible, where truths are pro- 
duced by a kind of logical chemistry.” Hermes, pp. 404, 405. These 
writers are accordingly forced into the gratuitous supposition of a distinct 
faculty, for the origin of abstract ideas in the human mind. This Dr. 
Price pronounces to be “the faculty, whose natural object is truth.” 
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as it is put by Dr. Ellis in his Enquiry, &c. language cannot 
be contrived without thought and knowledge; but the mind 
cannot have thought and knowledge, till it has language; 
therefore language must be previously taught, before man could 
become a rational creature ; and none could teach him but God. 
(Scholar Armed, vol.i. p. 140.) Locke’s principles concerning 
the nature of language, although he did not see his way with 


(Rev. p. 37.) And Cudworth, from whem he has largely drawn, and 
whose mysterious solution of this difficulty he does not altogether reject, 
ascribes the origin of our abstract ideas toa certain “ perceptive power of 
the Noetical part of the soul, which acting by itself, exerts from within the 
intelligible ideas of things virtually contained im its own cognoscitive 
power, that are universal and abstract notions, from which, as it were, 
looking downwards, it comprehends individual things.” Treatise, pp. 217; 
218. Mr. Harris, again, accounts for the existence of abstract ideas, by 
a “connective act of the soul, by means of which, by an energy as sponta~ 
neous and familiar to its nature as the seeing of célours is to the eye, it 
discerns at once, what in many is one; what, in things dissimilar and 
different, is sumilar, and the same :” and this “ connecting or unifying pow- 
er” of the mind, he makes to be the same with that which discerns truth : 
and by means of which alone it is, that he considers, that individuals them- 
selves can become the objects of knowledge; in which he seems to coin- 
cide with the mystical notions of Cudworth. See Hermes, p. 360—372. 
Into such extraordinary straits, and unjustifiable assumptions, have these 
learned and able writers been drawn, whilst they maintained the existence 
of universal ideas, and at the same time found it impossible te accede to 
the notion of their production by the process of abstraction. They would 
have reasoned more justly, if, from the impossibility of acquiring universal 
ideas by such a process, they had inferred that no such ideas do actually 
exist in the mind; and that the general abstract notion, which is at the 
same time to include all and none of the circumstances of individual ex- 
istence, is a fiction which never can be realized. They would have 
arrived at aconclusion still more comprehensive and important, if they had 
drawn this farther consequence; that there is notin nature any Universal 
really existing; and that since no idea can be other than the idea of an 
indwidual, to terms alone can a universal or general nature be ascribed.— 
From all which it must follow as a necessary result,—that without lan- 
guage neither can knowledge be acquired, nor reasoning exerted, by the 
human intellect ; and that, since language must precede these, it cannot 
have been discovered by them, and therefore cannot be deemed the offspring 
of human invention. 


Vor. 1.—4A7 
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sufficient clearness to lead him to the right conclusion, is shown 
by the last-named writer to be perfectly correspondent with the 
above reasoning. (bid. pp. 138,139.) And in an able work 
published at Berlin by Siismilchius in 1766, the same prin- 
ciples are successfully applied to establish the same conclusion ; 
namely, that the origin of language must have been divine. 
Even Hobbes admits, that “the first author of speech was God 
himself, that instructed Adam how to name such creatures as 
he presented to his sight.” (Leviath. ch. iv. p. 12.) 

From the impossibility of conceiving how language could 
have been invented, some have been led, in opposition to all 
just reasoning, to pronounce it innate.* Many even of the 
ancients, totally unaided by revelation, were obliged to confess 
that the discovery of this art exceeded all human _ powers, 
Thus Socrates; in the Cratylus of Plato,-is represented as say- 
ing, “ the first names were framed by the gods :” and in the 
same wotk we are told, that “the imposition of names on things 
belonged to a nature superior to that of man,” and that it could 
“ pertain only to him who hath a full discernment of their 
several natures.”—Pol. Syn. on Gen. ii. 19.——WStilling. 
Orig. Sac. B. i. ch. i. §3.—and Huseb. Prep. ee lib. 
xi. cap. 6. 

It must be remarked, that they who hold the opinion that 
Janguage is of mere human invention are, for the most part, 
obliged to proceed on suppositions of the original state of man, 
totally inconsistent with the Mosaic history. 'Thus, amongst 
the ancients, Diodorus Siculus, (Biblioth. lib. 1.) Vitruvius, (De 
Archit. lib. ii. cap. 1, 2,) Lucretius, &c. ground their reason- 
ings upon an idea, (derived from the atomic cosmogony of 
Moschus, Democritus, and Epicurus, which represented human 
beings as springing from the earth, like vegetables,) that men 
first lived in woods and caves like brute beasts, uttering only 
cries and indistinct noises, until gradual association for mutual 


* See Shuckf. Connect. vol. i. p. 109., and also an essay of Count de 
Fraula. (Mém. de V Acad. Imper. et Roy. Brussels, vol. xiv.,) in which 
language is represented as an instinctive quality of man, constituting a part 
of his very creation. 
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defence brought with it at length conventional signs for com- 
munication. And the respectable and learned, though strangely 
fanciful, author of the Origin and Progress of Language, 
who is among the latest that have written in defence of this 
opinion, is compelled to admit that the invention of language 
is too difficult for the savage state of man; and accordingly he 
holds, that men, having been placed originally in a solitary 
and savage state, must have been associated for ages, and have 
carried on some common work, and even framed some civil 
polity, and must have continued for a considerable length of 
time in that state, so as ultimately to acquire such powers of 
abstraction as to be able to form general ideas, before 
language could possibly be formed. Now whether such theories, 
in supposing a mute emergence from savage barbarism to 
reflecting civilization, and a continued association * without an 
associating tie, prove any thing else than their own extrava- 
gance ; and whether, by the prodigious difficulty and delay 
which even they attach to the invention of speech, they do not 
give strong confirmation to the Mosaic account, which describes 
man as destined for the camediate enjoyment of society, and 
consequently instructed in the art of speech, it is for the reader 
to judge. 

Other writers again, for example, Condillac, (in his Hssay on 


* Dr. Blair, inhis Lectures on Rhetoric (vol. i. p. 71.,) makes the fol- 
lowing just and apposite observations :—‘‘ One would think, that, in order to 
any language fixing and extending itself, men must have been previously 
gathered together in considerable numbers ; society must have been already 
far advanced: and yet, on the other hand, there seems to have been an 
absolute necessity for speech, previous to the formation of society. For, 
by what bond could any multitude of men be kept together, or be made to 
join in the prosecution of any common interest, until once, by the inter- 
vention of speech, they could communicate their wants and intentions to 
each other? So that, either how society could form itself, previously to 
language, or how words could rise into a language, previously to society 
formed, seem to be points attended with equal difficulty. And when we 
consider, &c. difficulties increase so much upon us on all hands, that there 
seems to be no small reason for referring the first origin of all language to 
divine teaching or inspiration.” 
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the Origin of Human Knowledge, Batteaux, (in his Pri 
etples of Literature,) and Gebelin, (in his Monde Primitif,) 
maintain, that man is not by nature the mutam pecus he is 
represented by the Scotch philosopher: but that sounds, either 
excited by passions, or produced by imitation, would necessarily 
be formed so as to constitute an inarticulate language ; which 
would ultimately suggest the idea, and supply the elements, of 
more perfeet speech. The transition, however, from the simple 
sound to the diversified articulation is still a wide chasm in 
each of these solutions. And whilst the range of the passions 
seems, on the one hand, to present a limit which the powers of 
communication, derived from that source, cannot be conceived 
to transcend; the various sounds and motions im nature must, 
on the other, be admitted to exhaust the models, which alone 
could draw forth the imitative powers of the human voice. So 
that, according to these theories, single tones, or cries, either ex- 
cited by some passion, or formed in imitation of some natural 
sound, must in all just reasoning fill up the measure of human 
language. It is not easy, then, to discover any advantage pos- 
sessed by these theories over that of Lord Monboddo, and the 
ancient Epicurean Philosophers. 'The latter but represent the 
human kind originally placed in the condition of brutes; the 
former seem careful to provide that it should never rise above 
that condition. 

_ As it may be matter of curiosity to know in what manner 
these writers endeavour to explain the transition from mere 
vocal sounds to articulate speech, it may be proper to subjoin 
here a specimen taken from one of them, by no means the 
Jeast distinguished in the literary world, the Abbé De Con- 
dillac. He admits the operation to be extremely tedious ; for 
that “the organ of speech (in grown persons,) for want of early 
use, would be so inflexible that it could not articulate any other 
than a few simple sounds: and the obstacles which prevent- 
ed them from pronouncing others, would prevent them 
from suspecting that the voice was susceptible of any fur- 
ther variation.” Now it may be fairly asked, would not these 
obstacles for ever prevent any articulations, or even sounds, be- 
yond those which the passions might excite, or other sounds 
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suggest? How is this difficulty, which has been fairly ad- 
mitted by the author, to be removed? He shall answer for 
himself. The child, from the pliancy of its vocal organs, being 
freed from the obstructions which incapacitated the parent, will 
accidentally fall upon new articulations in the endeavour to 
communicate its desire for a particular object ; the parent will 
endeavour to imitate this sound, and affix it as a name to the 
object, for the purpose of communicating with the child: and 
thus, by repeated enlargements of articulation in successive ge- 
nerations, language would at length be produced.” 


* It should be remarked, that, were even all that is here contended for 
admitted to be practicable, language in the true sense of the word is not 
yet attained. ‘The power of designating an individual object by an appro- 
priate articulation, is a necessary step in the formation of language, but 
very far removed, indeed, from its consummation. Without the use of 
general signs, the speech of man would differ little from that of brutes ; 
and the transition to the general term from the name of the individual is a 
difficulty which remains still to be surmounted. Condillac, indeed, propo- 
ses to show how this transition may be made, in the natural course of 
things, “‘ Un enfant appelle du nom d’Arore le premier arbre que nous lui 
montrons. Un second arbre qu’il voit ensuit lui rappelle la méme idée; 
il lui donne le méme nom; de méme a un troisiéme, et voila la mot d’ Arbre 
donné d’abord 4 un individu, qui devient pour lui un nom de classe ou de 
genre, une idée abstraite qui comprend tous les arbres en général.” In 
like manner Adam Smith, in his Dissertation on the Origin of Languages, 
and Mr. Dugald Stewart, in his Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind endeavour to explain this process; reprsenting those words which 
were originally used as the proper names of individuals, to be successively 
transferred to other individuals, until, at length, each of them became 
insensibly the common name of a multitude. This, however, is more in- 
genious than solid. ‘The name given to an individual being intended ex- 
clusively to designate that individual, it is a direct subversion of its very 
nature and design to apply it to any other individual, known to be different 
fromthe former. The child, it is true, may give the name of father to an 
individual like to the person it has been taught to call by that name: but 
this is from mistake, not from design; from a confusion of the two as the 
same person, and not from a perception of resemblance between them 
whilst known to be different. In truth, they whose thoughts are oecupied 
solely about individual objects, must be the more careful to distinguish 
them from each other ; and, accordingly, the child will most peremptorily 
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Such is the solution of the origin of language which human 
philosophy presents; sending us to the accidental babble of 
infancy for the origination of that, which, it confesses, must 
exceed the power of the imagination to invent, and of the 
organs of the man to accomplish: inverting the order of nature, 
by supposing the adult to learn the art of speech by imitation of 
the nursling ; and, in addition to all, building upon the gratui- 
tous assumption, that the child could utter articulations undirect- 
ed by any pre-existing model.—On such reasoning it cannot be 
necessary to enlarge. 

Besides, to all those theories which maintain the human in- 
vention of language the test of experience may fairly be ap- 
plied. We may safely challenge their authors to produce in 
their support a single fact ; a single instance, in the whole 
range of history, of any human creature ever using articulate 
sounds as the signs of ideas, unless taught, either immediately 
and at once by God, or gradually by those who had been them. 
selves instructed. ‘hat there have been instances of persons, 
who, possessing all the natural powers of mind and body, yet 
remained destitute of speech from the want of an instructer, 


retract the appellation of father, so soon as the distinctness is observed. 
The object with those, whose terms or signs refer only to individuals, must 
naturally be to take care that every such term or sign shall be applied to 
its appropriate individual, and to none else. Resemblance can produce no 
other effect than to enforce a greater caution in the application of the indi- 
vidual names, and therefore has no natural tendency to lead the mind to the 
use of generalterms. It may be thought, indeed, that the idea of number, 
attaching to individuals of a similar appearance, might naturally lead to 
some general designation, whereby the aggregate of those individuals 
might be marked out. But it should be recollected, that the very notion 
of number, which seems one of the commonest and most familiar to the 
mind, does itself presuppose a class ; since objects cannot be enumerated, 
unless previously referred to some one genus or class, or, which is the same 
thing, unless they are previously expressed by some common sign. Since, 
then, mere resemblance will not lead to the use of general terms; and 
since the notion of number actually presupposes the existence of general 
terms; it follows, that the transition from proper names to general 
terms cannot be accounted for in the way in which these writers have en- 
deavyoured to explain it. 
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there can be no question. Diodorus Siculus (lib. ii. § 19. p. 
187. tom. i. Wessel.) informs us of an entire nation wanting the 
use of speech, and communicating only by signs and gestures. 
But, not to urge so extraordinary a fact, Lord Monboddo him- 
self, in his first volume, furnishes several well-attested in- 
stances ; and relates particularly the case of a savage, who was 
caught in the woods of Hanover, and who, though by no 
means deficient either in his mental powers or bodily organs, 
was yet utterly incapable of speech. Had man then been left 
solely to the operation of his own natural powers, it is incum- 
bent upon these writers to show, that his condition would have 
differed as to speech from that of the Hanoverian savage. 

As for those writers who admit the Mosaic account, and yet 
attribute to Adam the formation of language unassisted by 
divine instruction, they seem to entertain a notion more incom- 
prehensible than the former: inasmuch as the first exercise of 
language by the father of mankind is stated to have preceded 
the production of Eve, and cannot, consistently with the Scrip- 
ture account, be supposed to have been long subsequent to his 
own creation. So that, according to these theorists, he must 
have devised a medium of communication, before any human 
being existed with whom to communicate: he must have been 
able to apply an organ unexercised, and inflexible, to the arduous 
and delicate work of articulation ; and he must at once have 
attained the use of words, without those multiplied preparatory 
experiments and concurring aids, which seem on all hands 
admitted to be indispensable to the discovery and production of 
speech. 

To remedy some of these difficulties, it has been said, that 
the faculty of speech was made as natural to man as his rea- 
son, and that the use of language was the necessary result of 
his constitution. If by this were meant, that man spoke as 
necessarily as he breathed, the notion of an innate language 
must be allowed; and then the experiment of the Egyptian 
king to discover the primitive language of man must be con- 
fessed to have had its foundation in nature: but if it be merely 
meant, that man was by nature invested with the powers of 
speech, and by his condition, his relations, and his wants, impel- 
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led to the exercise of these powers, the difficulty returns, and 
all the obstacles already enumerated oppose themselves to the 
discovery of those powers, and to the means, by which he was 
enabled to bring them into actual exertion. It may perhapsadd 
strength to the observations already made upon this subject, to 
remark, that the author, who has maintained this last-mentioned 
theory, and whose work, as containing the ablest and most labo- 
rious examination of the question, has been crowned with a prize 
by the Academy of Berlin, and has been honoured with the gene- 
ralapplause of the continental literati, has utterly failed, and is 
admitted to have failed, in that which is the grand difficulty of the 
question. For, whilst he enlarges on the intelligent and social 
qualities of man, all fitting him for the use of language, he is 
obliged to leave totally unexplained the transition from that state 
which thus prepares man for language, to the actual exercise 
of the organs of speech. (See the account given of the Essay of 
Herder on the origin of language, in Nouveaux Mémoires de 
[ Acad. Roy. &c. de Berlin, 1771—and again an Analysis of 
that work by M. Merian, in the vol. of the same Mémoires for 
the year 1781.) Enough, perhaps more than enough, has 
been said in answer to those theories and objections, which have 
been raised in opposition to that which Scripture* so obviously 


* In addition to the proof which has been already derived from this 
source, it should be remembered, that the laws given by God to the first 
pair respecting food for their preservation, (Gen. i. 29. ii. 9.) and marriage 
for the propagation of their species, (Gen. ii. 22, 23.) together with the 
other discoveries of his will recorded in the beginning of Genesis, (i. 28. 
ii. 16—19. ii. 8—12. 14—22.) were communicated through the medium 
of language; and that the man and the woman are there expressly stated 
to have conversed with God, and with each ether. Besides, in what sense 
could it be said that a meet companion for the man was formed, if there 
were not given to both the power of communicating their thoughts by 
appropriate speech? If God pronounced it not good for man to be alone ; 
if, with multitudes of creatures surrounding him, he was still deemed to 
be alone, because there was none of these with which he could commune in 
rational correspondence ; if a companion was assigned to him whose society 
was to rescue him from this solitude; what can be inferred, but that the 
indispensable requisite for such society, the powers and exercise of speech, 
must have been at the same time vouchsafed ? 
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and unequivocally asserts,—namely, the divine instituticn of 
language. 

It is not necessary to the purpose of this Number nor does 
Scripture require us, to suppose with Stillingfleet (Orig. Sac. 
B. i. cap. i. § 3.) and with Bochart, (Hieroz. P.i. L. i. cap. 9.) 
that Adam was endued witha full and perfect knowledge of 
the several creatures, so as to impose names truly expressive of 
their natures. It is sufficient, if we suppose the zse of lan- 
guage taught him with respect to such things as were neces- 
sary, and that he was then left to the exercise of his own facul- 
ties for farther improvement upon this foundation. But that the 
terms of worship and adoration were among those which were 
first communicated, we can entertain littke doubt. On the sub- 
ject discussed in this Number, the reader may consult Morinus; 
Eizercit. de Ling. cap. vi. Busrtorfii Dissertat. p. 1—20. 
Walton. Prol. 1.84. Warburt. Div. Leg. B. iv. 8. iv. vol. 
ii pp. 81,82. Delan. Rev. Exam. Diss. 4. Winder’s Hist. 
of Knowledge, chap.i.§ 2. Barrington’s Mise. Sacr. vol. 
ili. pp. 8. 45. Dr. Beattie and Wollaston, as referred to: 
and, above all, Dr. Eilllis’s Enquiry whence cometh Wisdom, 
§*c. which, together with his work, entitled Knowledge of 
divine Things from Revelation, is too little known, and can- 
not be too strongly recommended. The former of these tracts of 
Dr. Ellis l have never met with, but as bound up in the collec- 
tion of Tracts, entitled Tue ScHoLAR ARMED. 


It should be recollected, too, that this is not the only instance recorded 
in Scripture of the instantaneous communication of language. ‘The diver- 
sity of tongues occasioning the confusion of Babel, and the miraculous 
gift of speech to the apostles on the day of Pentecost, may render a simi- 
lar exercise of divine power in the case of our first parents more readily 
admissible : for it surely will not be contended, that such supernatural 
interference was less called for from the nature of the occasion, in the 
last-named instance, than in either of the two former. 

The writer of Ecclesiasticus pronounces decisively on the subject of 
this Number. When the Lord created man, he affirms that, having be- 
stowed upon him the five operations of the Lord, in the sixth place he 
wnparted to hum undersianding : and in the seventh, speech, an interpreta- 
tion of the cogitations thereof.—LKccles, xvii. 5. 
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NO. LIV.—ON THE NATURAL UNREASONABLENESS OF THE 
SACRIFICIAL RITE. 


Pace 55. (&)—Outram states, (De Sac. lib. ii. cap. i. § 3.) 
that the force of this consideration was in itself so great, as to 
compel Grotius, who defended the notion of the human institu- 
tion of sacrifices, to maintain, in defiance of all just criticism, 
that Abel did not slay the firstlings of his flock; and that no 
more is meant, than that he brought the choicest produce of 
his: flock, milk and wool, and offered them, as Cain offered the 
choicest of his fruits. 

Indeed the natural unfitness of the sacrificial rite to obtain 
the divine favour, the total incongruity between the killing 
of God’s creatures, and the receiving a pardon for the violation 
of God’s law, are topics which have afforded the opponents of 
the divine institution of sacrifice too much occasion for triumph, 
to be controverted on their side ef the question. See Philemon 
to Hydaspes, part 5. p. 10—15. ‘The words of Spencer on 
this subject are too remarkable to be omitted: “ Sacrificiorum 
materia (pecudum caro, sanguis, effusus, dc.) tam vilis est, et a 
summa Dei majestate tam longe dissita, quod nemo (nisi plane 
simplex et rerum rudis) quin sacrificia plane superflua, Deoque 
prorsus indigna facile judicaret. Sane tantum aberat, ut ethnici 
paulo humaniores sacrificia deorum suorum nature consentanea 
crederent, quod iis non raro mirari subiit, UNDE RITUS TAM 
TRISTUS, ET A NATURA DEORUM ALIENUS, IN HOMINUM 
CORDA VENIRET, SE TAM LONGE PROPAGAR:T, ET EORUM 
MORIBUS TAM TENACITER ADH@RERET.” De Leg. Heb. 
lib. il. diss. li. cap. 4. sect. 2. p.772.—Revelation would have 
removed the wonder. 


LV.—ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF SACRIFICE. 


Pace 55. (»)—What Dr. Kennicott has remarked upon 
another subject, may well be applied to this. “ Whatever cus- 
tom has prevailed over the world, among nations the most 
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opposite in polity and customs in general: nations not united 
by commerce or communication, (when that custom has no- 
thing in nature, or the reason of things, to give it birth, and to 
establish to itself such a currency,) must be derived from some 
revelation: which revelation may in certain places have been 
forgotten, though the custom introduced by and founded on such 
revelation still continued. And farther, this revelation must 
have been made antecedent to the dispersion of Babel, when all 
mankind, being but one nation, and living together in the form 
of one large family, were of one language, and governed by 
the same laws and customs.” (Z'wo Dissert. p. 161) For, 
as Sir Isaac Newton observes, all mankind lived together in 
Chaldeea under the government of Noah and his sons, until 
the days ef Peleg. So long they were of one language, one 
society, and one religion. And then they divided the earth, 
being forced to leave off building the tower of Babel. And 
from thence they spread themselves into the several countries 
which fell to their shares, carrying along with them the laws, 
customs, and religion, under which they had till those days been 
educated and governed. (Chrono/. p. 186.) 

And again, as Kennicott observes from Delaney, whatever 
practice has obtained universally in the world, must have ob- 
tained from some dictate of reason, or some demand of nature, 
or some principle of ¢nterest, or else from some powerful in- 
fluence or injunction of some Being of universal authority. 
Now, the practice of animal sacrifice did not obtain from reason ; 
for no reasonable notions of God could teach men, that he could 
delight in blood, or in the fat of slain beasts. Nor will any man 
say, that we have any natural ins¢inct to gratify, in spilling 
the blood of an innocent creature. Nor could there be any 
temptation from appetite to do this in those ages, when the 
whole sacrifice was consumed by fire; or when, if it was not, 
yet men wholly abstained from flesh: and, consequently, this 
practice did not owe its origin to any principle of wnterest. Nay, 
so far from any thing of this, that the destruction of innocent 
and useful creatures is evidently against nature, against 
reason, and against interest ; and therefore must be founded 
in an authority, whose influence was as powerful, as the prac- 
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tice was universal: and that could be none but the authority of 
God, the sovereign of the world; or of Adam, the founder of 
the human race. If it be said of Adam, the question still re- 
mains, what motive determined him to the practice? It could 
not be nature, reason, or interest, as has been already shown ; 
it must, therefore, have been the authority of his Sovereign: and 
bad Adam enjoined it to his posterity, it is not to be imagined, 
that they would haye obeyed him in so extraordinary and ex- 
pensive a rite, from any other motive than the command of God. 
If it be urged, that superstitions prevail unaccountably in the 
world ; it may be answered, that all superstition has its origin 1n 
true religion: all superstition is an abuse: and all abuse sup- 
poses a right and proper use. And if this be the case in super- 
stitious practices that are of lesser moment and extent, what 
shall be said of a practice existing through all ages and pervading 
every nation? See Kennic. Two Diss. pp. 210, 211., and 
Rev. Exam. Diss. viii. p. 85--89. 

It is to no purpose, that theorists endeavour to furry the 
practice as of gradual growth ; the first offerings being merely 
of fruits, and a transition afterwards made from this to animal 
sacrifice. Not to urge the sacrifice of Abel, and all the early 
sacrifices recorded in Scripture, the transition is itself inconceiv- 
able. The two things are ¢o¢o celo different: the one being an 
act of innocence; the other a cruel and unnatural rite. Dr. 
Richie’s remarks on the subject of this Number are particularly 
worthy of attention. Lssay on the Rectitude of Divine 
Moral Government under the Patriarchal Dispensation, 
§ 53, 54. | 


NO. LVI.—ON THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE NOTION OF 
THE EXPIATORY VIRTUE OF SACRIFICE. 


Pace 55, (')—It is notorious, as we have already seen in 
Numbers V. and XX XIII, that all nations, Jews and Heathens, 
before the time of Christ, entertained the notion, that the dis- 
pleasure of the offended Deity was to be averted by the sacrifice 
of an animal; and that, to the shedding of its blood, they im- 
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puted their pardon* and reconciliation. In the explication of so | 
strange a notion, and of the universality of its extent, unassisted 
reason must confess itself totally confounded. And, accordingly, 
we find Pythagoras, Plato, Porphyry, and other reflecting 
heathens, express their wonder, howt an institution so dismal, 
and big with absurdity, could have spread through the world. 

So powerful is the inference, which this fact consequently 
supplies, against the human invention of sacrifice, that Dr. 
Priestley. labouring to support that doctrine, and, at the same 
time, pressed by the force of the argument, has been obliged 
boldly to face about, and resolutely deny the fact; contending, 
in defiance, as we have already shown, of all historical evidence, 
that the notion of expiating guilt by the death of the victim, was 
not the design of sacrifice, either among the nations of antiquity, 
or among such as have practised sacrifice in later times This 
idea Dr. Priestley considers too absurd for heathens Christians 
alone, excepting that description who have proved themselves 
on this head as enlightened as heathens, could have swallowed 
such monstrous absurdities. If, however, the fact appears to 
be against Dr. Priestley, what follows from his reasoning? A 
cruel, expensive, and unnatural practice has been adopted, 
and uniformly pursued, by the unaided reason of mankind for 
above 4000 years. It remains then for him, and the other ad- 
vocates for the strength and sufficiency of human reason, to 
consider, whether it be that sort of guide, on which implicit re- 
liance is to be placed; and whether it be wise to entrust to its 
sole direction our everlasting concerns, 


NO. LVII—ON THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE SUPPOSI- 
TION OF THE DIVINE INSTITUTION OF SACRIFICE. 


Page 51. (!)—The principal objections to this opinion are 
derived from the two following considerations: 1. The silence 


* See on this also Stanhope, Serm. xiii. Boyle Lect. vol, i. pp. 790, 
794. 


+ See Kennic. Two Dissert. p. 202., and Number LIV. of this work, 
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of the sacred historian on this head; which, in a matter of so” 
great importance, it is said, is irreconcileable with the supposi- 
tion of a divinecommand: 2. Those passages in the Old 'Testa- 
ment, in which God seems openly to disown the institution of 
sacrifice. 

I. The former is thus urged by Bishop Warburton. “'T’he 
two capital observances, in the Jewish ritual, were the SABBATH, 
and sacrifices. ‘To impress the highest reverence and 
veneration on the sabbath, the sacred historian is careful to 
record its divine original: and can we suppose that, had sacri- 
fices had the same original, he would have neglected to establish 
this truth, at the time that he recorded the other, since it is of 
equal use, and of equal importance ; I should have said, in- 
deed, of much greater?” (Div. Leg. B. ix. ch. ii. vol. 4. pp. 
661, 662. ed. Hurd.) 

To this it may be answered, that though the distinction of 
weeks was well known over all the eastern world, it is highly 
probable, that the Hebrews, during their residence in Egypt, 
were neglicent in their observance of the sabbath ; and that, to 
enforce a religious observance of it, it had become necessary to 
give them particular information of the time and occasion of its 
first institution ; but that, in a country like Egypt. the people 
being in little danger of losing their veneration for sacrifices, 
the same necessity for directing their attention explicitly to their 
institution did not exist. ‘The observation of Dr. Delaney also 
deserves to be noticed; namely, that as the rite of sacrifice was 
loaded with many additional ceremonies, at its second institution, 
under Moses; in order to guard the Jews from the infections of 
the heathen, it might have been wisely designed by their law- 
giver not to recall their attention to its original simplicity, lest 
they should be tempted to murmur and rebel against their own 
multifarious ritual. Rev. H'xam. Diss. viii. vol. i. p. 94. 

But, perhaps, an answer yet more satisfactory may be derived 
from considering the manner in which the history of the first 
ages of the world has been sketched by the sacred penman. 
The rapid view he takes of the antediluvian world, (having de- 
voted but a few chapters to the important and interesting con- 
cerns of the creation, the fall, and the transactions of all those 
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years that preceded the flood,) necessarily precluded a circum- 
stantial detail. Accordingly, we find several matters of no 
small moment connected with that early period, and also with 
the ages immediately succeeding, entirely omitted, which are 
related by other sacred writers. Thus Peter and Jude inform 
us of the angels that fell from their first estate; and are reserved 
in everlasting chains; of a phropheey delivered by Enoch to 
those of his days; of the preaching of righteousness by Noah ; 
and of the vexation which the righteous soul of Lot daily ex- 
perienced, from the unlawful deeds of those with whom he lived. 
2 Pet. ii. 4, 5. 7, 8. and Jude 6. 14, 15.) None of these 
things are mentioned by Moses: and even such matters as he 
has deemed of sufficient consequence to notice, he introduces 
only as they may be connected with the direct historic line 
which he holds in view; and, whilst hastening on to those 
nearer events on which it was necessary for him to enlarge, he 
touches on other affairs, however important, but as they incident- 
ally arise. In this way, the first mention of sacrifice is evidently 
introduced ; Hot for the purpose of giving a formal history of the 
rite, of explaining Hew or when it was instituted, in which case 
a formal account of its origin might have been expected; but 
merely as an occasional relation, in the history of the transfer of 
the seniority, or right of primogeniture, and so the parentage of 
the Messiah, from Cain into a younger line, which, according to 
Kennicott, was a thing absolutely necessary to be known; and 
also, probably, of the ruinous effects of the fall, in the efferves- 
cence of that wicked and malicious spirit, which made its first 
baleful display in the murder of Abel. The silence, then, of the 
historian, as to the divine institution of sacrifice, furnishes no 
argument against it. See Kenn. Two. Diss. p. 211. Wits. 
Misc. Sac. Lib. it. Diss. il. § 2.; also Richie's Pecul. Doct. 
vol. i. p. 136. 

But then, according to the Bishop’s reasoning, the relation 
given by Moses of the institution of the sabbath justifies the 
expectation, that, had sacrifice arisen from the divine com- 
mand, its origin would likewise have been recorded. But in 
what way is the divine appointment of the sabbath recorded ? 
Is it any where asserted by Moses, that God had ordered Adam 
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and his posterity to dedicate every seventh day to holy uses, and 
to the worship of his name; or that they ever did so, in obser- 
vance of any such command? No such thing. It is merely 
said, that, having rested from the work of creation, G'od bless- 
ed the seventh day, and sanctified it. Now, so far is this 
passage from being universally admitted to imply a command 
for the sacred observance of the sabbath, that some have al- 
together denied the sabbath to have been instituted by divine 
appointment: and the fathers in general, and especially Justin 
Martyr, have been considered as totally rejecting the notion of 
a patriarchal sabbath. But although, especially after the very 
able and learned investigation of this subject by Dr. Kennicott 
in the second of his Two Dissertations, no doubt can reason- 
ably be entertained of the import of this passage, as relating the 
divine institution of the sabbath, yet still the rapidity of the his- 
torian has left this rather as matter of inference: and it is cer- 
tain, that he has nowhere made express mention of the obser- 
vance of a sabbath until the time of Moses. | 

Indeed it may be a question, whether, considering accurately 
the passage which describes the sacrifices of Cain and Abel, and 
the circumstances attending them, it does not in itself furnish suf 
ficiently strong ground to infer the divine appointment of sacri- 
fice. ‘The familiar manner in which the mention of this sacri- 
fice is introduced, joined to the peculiar force of the words yp 
enh (which, as Kennicott; supported by Fagius, shows, ought 
not to be translated, generally, in process of time, but at the close 
of the appointed season,) seems to indicate a prior and stated 
observance of this rite; and the manifest acceptance of Abel’s 
sacrifice by God evinces an approbation of that pre-existing 
practice, which can leave little doubt respecting the source of its 
institution. And this advantage the case of sacrifice clearly pos- 
sesses over that of the sabbath; namely, that in the patriarchal 
history we have repeated and explicit accounts of the continuance 
of the former, whilst the notices of the sabbatical observance, 
antecedently to the Mosaic dispensation, are obscure and infre- 
quent. Now, were we to argue rigidly against the continued 
observance of the sabbath from its not having been expressly 
recorded, we might contend, as has been already hinted, for the 
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necessity of a more explicit statement of its divine origin in the 
time of Moses; whilst the unbroken tradition and uninterrupted 
practice of sacrifice, (a thing controverted by none that I know 
of, except Lord Barrington in his Miscellanea Sacra, vol. ii. 
Diss. ii. cor. 3. and by him upon grounds rather fanciful and 
refined,) might render it less necessary for Moses to be particular 
on this head. 

But, in truth, the silence of the historian respecting either the 
sabbatical or sacrificial observance is but of little weight, when 
there are circumstances in the history, from which the practice 
may be collected. ‘The very notoriety of a custom may be a 
reason, why the historian may omit the mention of its continu: 
ance. Of this Dr. Kennicott states a striking exemplification in 
the case of circumcision, which, though constantly observed by 
the Israelites, is yet never once mentioned in the sacred pistory 
as having been practised in a single instance, from the settling 
of the Israelites in Canaan, down to the circumcision of our bless- 
ed Saviour; that is, for a space of one thousand four hundred 
and fifty years. And even of the observance of the sabbath it- 
self, we find not one instance recorded, in any of the six books 
that follow the Mosaic code. What is thus applied to the con: 
tinuance, will equally hold for the origin of a custom. 

II. The second objection, derived from passages in the Old 
‘Testament in which God seems to disown the institution of sac- 
rifice, is to be replied to by an examination of those passages. 
In the 50th Ps. God is described as saying, Z will not reprove 
thee for thy sacrifices, or thy burnt-offerinys—TI will take no 
bullock, &c.— Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood 
of goats ?— And again in Ps. li. Thou desirest not sacrifice 
— thou delightest not in burnt-offerings.— And again in Ps. 
xl. Burnt-offerings and sin-offerings hast thou not re- 
quired. Sacrifices here, it is said, are spoken of as not pleas- 
ing to God. But it is manifest, on an inspection of the context, 
that this is only intended in a comparative sense, and as ab- 
stracting from those concomitants, without which sacrifice never 
could have been acceptable to a holy and righteous God. This 
is farther confirmed by the manner in which similar declarations 
are introduced, in Isai. 1.11, 12. lxvi. 3 Proy. xv. 8. and Amos 
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v. 21, 22. Ifthe argument be carried farther, it will prove too 
much ; it will prove, in direct contradiction to the testimony of 
Moses, that the Jewish sacrifices had not been ordained by God. 
These passages, then, from the Psalms must go for nothing in 
the present argument. | 

But, then, it is said that the prophet Jeremiah (vii. 22.) fur- 
nishes a decisive proof in these words, — For I spake not unto 
your fathers, nor commanded them, in the day that I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt- 
offerings or sacrifices. "This, it is urged, as referring ex- 
pressly to a time prior to the giving of the law at Mount Sinai, 
clearly proves that God did not institute sacrifices before the pro- 
mulgation of the law by Moses. But this, like the former pas- 
sages, is manifestly to be understood in a comparative sense 
only; as may easily be collected from what immediately fol- 
lows: But this thing I commanded them, saying, Obey 
my voice, and Iwill be your Ged, and ye shall be my people; 
that is, ‘The mere sacrifice was not that which I commanded, 
so much as that which was to give to the sacrifice its true vir- 
tue and efficacy, a sincere and pious submission to my will;’ 
to obey being BETTER THAN sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams. (1 Sam. xv. 22.) In like manner,—J will 
have mercy, and nov saerifice. (Hos. vi. 6.) Rend your 
hearts, and nor your garments. (Joel ti. 13.) Your mur- 
muring’s are Not against us, but against the Lord. (Ex. 
xvi. 8.) Labour nor for the meat that pertsheth, but for the 
meat which endureth to everlasting life. (Joh. vi. 27.) The 
Scripture abounds with similar instances, in which the negative 
form supplies the want of the comparative degree in the Hebrew 
idiom: not excluding the thing denied, but only implying a 
preference of the thing set in opposition to it. * 

Dr. Blayney, indeed, thinks it not necessary to consider the 
words of Jeremiah, in a comparative sense. ‘The word 59 he 


* See Walt. Polyglot. Proleg. Idiotism. 6, Lowth on Hos. vi. 6. 
Mede, p. 352. Ken. Two Diss. pp. 208,209. ; and Jenn. Jew. Ant. vol. 
i. p. 313. 
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says, admitting the sense of propter, the passage should be 
read, I spake not with your fathers, nor commanded them, 
FOR THE SAKE OF burnt offerings, &c.; that is, God did not 
command these purely on their own account, but as a means to 
some other valuable end. 'The sense is substantially the same. 
Now, if the passage be not taken in this sense, but be supposed 
to imply, that God had not instituted sacrifices at the time of the 
departure of the Hebrews from Egypt, then a direct contradic- 
tion is given to the Mosaic History, which expressly declares, 
that God himself had ordained the slaying of the paschal lamb, 
not only before the giving of the law at Sinai, but before the 
migration of the Israelites from Egypt. And that this was 
really a sacrifice, and is repeatedly called by Moses by the very 
same term py}, which is here applied to denote sacrifice by 
the prophet, has been already fully shown in Number XXXYV. 
of this work. 

Or, again, if we concur in the interpretation of this passage, 
as given by the Jewish doctors, Jarchi and Maimonides, and 
adopted by Dr. Kennicott, we may consider it as a declaration 
on the part of God, that he had not first commanded the Israel- 
ites concerning the sacrificial rites, after he had led them out of 
Egypt. ‘The passage in Jeremiah, say they, refers to the trans- 
action at Marah. (See particularly Kenn. Two Diss. pp. 153. 
209.) ‘The Jews, when they had arrived here, three days after 
they had left the Red Sea, murmured at the bitterness of the 
waters: a miracle was wrought to sweeten them; and then 
God made a statute and ordinance for them, and proposed to 
them, in exact agreement with what is here said in Jeremiah, 
to obey him, to give ear to his commandments, and keep his 
statutes, and that he would in turn be their protector. (Ex. xv. 
25, 26.) Now, this having been some time before the formal 
institution of the sacrificial rite at Mount Sinai, and the Jews 
having always dated the beginning of the law from this decla- 
ration at Marah, the Jewish doctors maintain it to be true in 
fact, that God did not first enjoin their code of sacrificial ob- 
servances, but commanded them concerning moral obedience : 
and thus they understand the form of expression in Jeremiah, 
as we do that of St. Paul, Adam was nor deceived, but the 
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woman being deceived was in the transgression, (1 'Tim. it. 
14. ;) that is, Adam was not first deceived, and was not first im 
the transgression, but Eve. "The meaning of the passage in 
Jeremiah would then be, that as God had not, im the first in- 
stance, enjoined to the Jews their sacrificial ritual, after he had 
led them out of Egypt; so they were not to attach to the obser- 
vance of all its sinutie a superiority over moral obedience, 
but the contrary, the latter having been first commanded.* 'This 
explanation agrees in substance with the former: and from 
both it manifestly appears, that this passage has no relation to 
the original institution of animal sacrifice. 

The whole of this subject is fully and ably treated by Mede, 
who sums up his entire argument in these words. “ Accord- 
ing to one of these three senses, are all passages in the Old 
‘Testament disparaging and rejecting sacrifices literally to be 
understood: namely, when men preferred them before the 
greater things of the Law ; valued them out of their degree, as 
an antecedent duty ; or placed their efficacy in the naked rite, 
as if aught accrued to God thereby ; God would no longer own 
them for any ordinance of his; nor, indeed, in that disguise put 


upon them, were they.” Mede’s Works, pp. 352, 353. 


NO. LVIII.—ON THE SACRIFICE OF ABEL, AS EVINCING THE 
DIVINE INSTITUTION OF SACRIFICE. 


Pace 57. (™)—Hallet considers this single fact as supplying 
so strong an argument on the present question, that he does not 
hesitate to pronounce it, a demonstration of a divine institution. 
“ For,” he says, “ Abel’s sacrifice could not have been acceptable, 
if it had not been of divine appointment, according to that 
ohvious maxim of all true religion, In vain do they worship 
God, teaching for doctrines the commandments of men. 
(Mark vii. 7.) Thus Abel must have worshipped God in vain, 


* See Maim. Moreh. Nev. part iii. cap. 32. ap. fin.—Kennicott’s Twa 
Diss, pp 153. 209.—and Jenn. Jew. Ant. vol. i. p. 312, 
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had his sacrificing been merely a commandment of his father 
Adam, or an invention of his own. And, to make this matter 
more evident, why do we not now offer up a bullock, a sheep, or 
a pigeon, as a thank offering after any remarkable deliverance, 
or as anevidence of our apprehensions of the demerit of sin ? 
The true reagon is, because we cannot know that God will 
accept such will-worship, and so conclude that we should here- 
in worship God in vain. As Abel, then, did not sacrifice in 
vain, it was not will-worship, but a divine appointment. 'T’o 
this, the want of a right to slay animals before the flood, unless 
conferred by God for this purpose of sacrifice, gives yet farther 
confirmation.” Hallet on Hebr. xi. 4. 

Dr. Richie remarks, that the divine acceptance is not con- 
fined to the sacrifice of Abel, but that we find it extended also 
to others offered under the patriarchal dispensation. Thus, God 
is said to have smelled a sweet savour (a strong expression of 
his acceptance) when Noah offered his burnt offering. Job’s 
care, likewise, to offer burnt offerings for his children, is mention- 
ed as aneminent effect of piety, and with particular marks of 
approbation. (Job, ch.i.) And the honourable mention, which 
is made of the sacrifices offered by other pious men in this period 
of the world, leaves no room to doubt of their having been 
likewise graciously accepted by God. It is, moreover, to be 
observed, that the oblation of some of those early sacrifices was 
expressly ordered by God himself; as the burnt offering of 
Abraham, (Gen. xxii.) and those which were offered by the 
three friends of Job. (Job, xlii.) Now, it is more natural to 
think, that God would order and accept of the performance of 
a mode of worship which had been instituted by himself, than 
that he would thus countenance one which had been the pro- 
duct of mere human invention, is a thing which will not bear 
much dispute. See Dr. Richie's Pec. Doct. vol. i. pp. 149, 
150. Indeed, whoever wishes to see the subject of the divine 
institution of sacrifices satisfactorily treated, may consult the 
last-named work, p. 136—151., to great advantage. See also 
Barrington’s Mise. Sac. vol. iii. p. 67—71.; and Heideg. 
Mist. Patr. Exercit. iti. § 52, 53. tom. i. 

This last-mentioned writer considers the éumvpirjss, or the 
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burning of the sacrifice by fire from heaven, a decisive proof of 
a divine institution : and that the patriarchs were favoured with 
this infallible sign of the divine acceptance of their sacrifices, the 
language of Scripture, he thinks, leaves us no room to doubt. 
‘'That it was by this sign that it was known that the sacrifice of 
Abel was accepted, is the almost unanimous opinion of the 
fathers. And in this the Jewish doctors concur: as see Aben 
Hizra and Jarchi on Gen. iv. 4. Theodotion translates the 
verb in this verse, éverdpicev: a translation with which even 
Julian was satisfied. 

It is certain that this manifestation of the divine power was 
vouchsafed in later times. ' The sacrifice of Abraham, Gen. xv. 
17., supplies a striking instance of it. And if Shuckford’s read- 
ing of sy4 (to kindle,) instead of sy (to pass,) be admitted, 
this passage becomes in itself decisive of the point. (Connec- 
tion, &c. vol. i. p. 298.) But if we look to the period wnder 
the law, we shall find this the usual method* of signifying the 
divine acceptance of the sacrifice. Hence, to accept a burnt 
sacrifice, is called in the Hebrew, Ps. xx. 3., to turn it into 
ashes. 'The relics of this are are to be found even in the 
heathen traditions. Thus Servius on in. xii. 200. says, 
“ Amongst the ancients fire was not lighted upon the altar, but 
by prayer they called down fire from heaven, which consumed 
the offering.” From these, and other arguments not less forci- 
ble, every commentator of note had been led to pronounce in 
favour of the idea, that the acceptance of the sacrifice was testi- 
fied, from the beginning, in the miraculous manner here des- 
cribed.t 'That the fire which consumed the sacrifice was a 
flame which issued from the Shechinah, or glorious visible pre- 
sence of God, is the opinion of Lord Barrington: see Miscell. 
Sacr. vol. iii. Dissert. 2., “On God's visible presence.” But 
be this as it may, the fact of this divine fire consuming the 
sacrifice seems to be established; and the inference from this 


* See Lev. ix. 24. Judg. vi. 21. 1 Kings xviii. 38. 1 Chr. xxi. 26, 
2 Cur.Wil. 4, -&c. 

t+ See Fagius, Frotius, Le Clerc, Ainsw. Patrick, Jameson, Dathe, 
Rosenmiiller, &c. on Gen. iy. 4. 
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fact in favour of the divine institution of sacrifice cannot easily 
be overturned. 


NO. LIX.—-ON THE HISTORY AND THE BOOK OF JOB. 


Pace 57. (")—There is no one part of the sacred volume 
which has more exercised the ingenuity of the learned, than 
the book of Job. Whether it contain a true history or a 
fabulous relation? If true, at what time and place Job 
lived? And what the date and author to be assigned to the 
work ?—T hese are questions, which have given birth to opin- 
ions, so various, and to controversies so involved, that to 
enumerate all, and to weigh their several merits, would far 
exceed the compass of the present work. But to take a brief 
review of the opinions of the most distinguished critics, and 
to elicit from contending arguments the probable result, whilst 
necessary to the subject of our present inquiry, cannot fail 
to furnish matter of interesting investigation. 

I. On the first of the questions above stated, there have 
been three opinions: one, pronouncing the poem to be a real 
narrative ; a second, holding it to be a mere fictitious relation, 
intended to instruct through the medium of parable: and 
the third, adopting an intermediate idea, and maintaining 
the work itself to be dramatic and allegorical, but founded 
upon the history of real characters and events. 

Among the many distinguished names which support the 
first opinion, are to be reckoned, in later times, those of Span- 
heim, Sherlock, Shultens, Bishop Lowth, Peters, and Kenni- 
cott: to these, perhaps, may be added that of Grotius, who, 
though he contends that the work is a poetic representation, 
yet admits the subject to be matter of true history: In de- 
fence of this opinion, the work is considered as supplying 
strong intrinsic evidence; the general style and manner of 
the writer betraying nothing allegorical, but every where be- 
speaking a literal relation of actual events ; entering into cir- 
cumstantial details of habitation, kindred, and names; and 
adhering with undeviating exactness to those manners and 
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usages, which belong to the age and country of which it 
seems to treat. The reality of the person of Job is also at= 
tested by the prophet Ezekiel, who ranks him with two other 
real and illustrious characters; and by the apostle James, 
who proposes him as a character particularly deserving of 
imitation. Concurrent traces of profane history, too, supply 
additional confirmation, as may be seen in Dr. Gray’s ac- 
count of the book of Job; so that, as this judicious writer 
properly observes, “it has every external sanction of autho- 
rity, and is stamped with every intrinsic mark, that can cha- 
racterise a genuine relation.” 

In direct opposition to this is the system of Maimonides; 
which, representing the whole as a parabolical and fictitious 
relation, has been adopted, successively, by Le Clerc and 
Michaelis. The arguments of the first of these writers have 
been fully replied to by Codurcus; those of the second, by 
Peters; and those of the last have received some judicious 
animadversions from the pens of Dr. Gray and Dr. Gregory. 
The arguments commonly urged in support of this hypothe- 
sis are derived from certain circumstances of intrinsic impro- 
bability : such as, the miraculous rapidity with which the cala- 
mities of Job succeeded ; the escape of precisely one servant to 
bear the news of each disaster ; the destruction of 7000 sheep, 
at once struck dead by lightning ; the seven days’ silence of the 
friends of Job; the highly figurative and poetic style of dia- 
logue, which never could have taken place in actual conversa- 
tion. ‘These are what Peters calls the little exceptions of Le 
Clerc to the truth of the history; and might, some of them, 
deserve attention, were we neither to admit a supernatural 
agency in the transactions, nor a poetic rapidity in the narra- 
tive rejecting the consideration of unimportant particulars. 

An objection, however, of greater moment, is derived from 
the conversation of Satan with the Almighty: and to this 
Michaelis adds others which he claims as his peculiar inven- 
tion, deduced from the name of Job; from the artificial regu- 
larity of the numbers; and from internal inconsistencies and 
contradictions. Of these last named, perhaps, the two former 
might well be ranked among the little exceptions : the deriva- 
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tion of the name of Job, from a word which signifies repent- 
ance, being at best but conjectural; and, even were it certain, 
making nothing against the reality of the persons; names 
having been frequently given in ancient times, from circum: 
stances which occurred at an advanced period of life; of which 
numerous instances appear in holy writ: and, as to the regu- 
larity of the numbers—the years of Job’s life, his children, his 
sheep, his camels, his oxen, and his asses, being all told in 
round numbers, and all exactly doubled in the years of his pros- 
perity—it is obvious to remark, that it would ill suit the fulness 
and elegance of poetic® narration to descend to the minutia 
of exact numeration ; and that, as to the precise duplication, 
it is but a periphrasis growing out of the former enumeration, 
intended merely to express, that the Lord gave to Job twice as 
much as he had before. 

‘The two remaining objections require more particular consi- 
deration. And first, as to the incredibility of the conversation, 
‘which is related to have taken place between the Almighty and 
Satan, it may be observed, that this, and the assemblage of the 
celestial intelligences before the throne of God, should be con- 
sidered as poetical, or, as Peters with more propriety expresses 
it, prophetical personifications, in accommodation. to our limit- 
ed faculties, which are abundantly authorized by God himself 
in holy Scripture, and are perfectly agreeable to the style where- 
in his prophets have been frequently commanded to deliver the 
most solemn and important truths. Thus, the prophetic visions 
of Isaiah, (ch. vi.) of Ezek., (ch. i.) of St. Paul, (2 Cor. xii. 2. 4.) 
and of St. John, (Rev. iv. 1, 2.) represent the proceedings of Pro- 
vidence, in like reference to our powers and modes of conception : 
and the vision of Micaiah, (1 Kings xxii. 1923.) and that of 
Zechariah, (ii. 13. iii. 1.) supply cases precisely parallel in every 
respect. Farmer justly remarks on this subject, that such 
“visions, or parabolical representations, convey instruction as 
¢ruly and properly, as if they were exact copies of outward 


* The poem, perhaps, strictly speaking, may be said not to begin until 
the third chapter ; that which precedes being narration. But the narration, 
agreeably to the lofty style of the Hast, is itself of poetical elevation. 
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objects.”* And, indeed, if the introduction of Satan be admit- 
ted as an argument against the truth of the history, it should 
lead us equally to reject the narrative of our Lord’s temptation, 
as an unfounded fiction. If, however, the opinion of Dathe 
(which has also the support of Herder, Eichhorn, and Doeder- 
lein,) be well founded, all difficulty arising even from this cir- 
cumstance is removed ; inasmuch as THE EVIL SPIRIT is not, 
according to his interpretation, intended ; but one of the angelic 
ministers, whose peculiar office it was to explore and try the real 
characters of men, and to distinguish the hypocrite from the 
sincerely pious. 

The objection, derived from the internal inconsistencies and 
contradictions of the work, is thus stated by Michaelis.—Job, 
who could not have been advanced in years himself, upbraids 
his friends with their youth : (xxx. 1.) yet these very men exact 
reverence from Job as their junior, speaking of themselves as 
aged men, much older than his father ; (xv. 10.) and are 
expressly described by Elihu (xxxii. 6, 7.,) as men to be respect- 
ed for their hoary age. (Note et E’pimetra, pp. 178, 179.) 
This argument Michaelis admits to be the grand strength of 
his cause, and to this Dr. Gregory’s repiy is satisfactory, so far 
as the meaning of the passage (xxx. 1.) is concerned ; in which 
there certainly appears no relation to the friends of Job, but 
merely a general complaint, bewailing the degraded state to 
which himself had fallen; and contrasting with that high 
respect which he had in former days experienced,—when even 
the AGED arose and stood up, when princes refrained talk- 
ing, and the nobles held their peace,—his present abject con- 
dition, when even those that were youncrR than he, and 
who were of such mean descent, that he would have disdain- 
ed to have set their fathers with the dogs of his flock (by 
which he could not possibly have intended his three friends, ) 
now held him in derision. But, I apprehend, Dr. Gregory’s 
criticism on chap. xv. 10.—namely, that by the words, with ws 


* Enquiry into the Temptation, p. 164.—attend to this writer’s observa- 
tions,—also to Chappel Comment. pref. p. xiv. and particularly to Peters’s 
Crit. Diss. p. 113—122. and Taylor’s Scheme of Scr. Div. ch. xxi. 
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(5;) is meant with us in opinion—is not at all supported by 
the genius of the Hebrew, nor by parallel usage. I think it is 
evident both from this and the passage, xxxii. 6, 7., that the 
friends of Job, or some of them, were aged. But in the true 
meaning of the word wy yys, which seems to have been hit off 
by Chappelow alone of all the commentators, we shall find a 
complete solution of the difficulty. This word, as Chappelow 
remarks, on Job xii. 12. and xxxii. 6., does not merely imply 
age, but the wisdom, which should accompany age. It may, 
perhaps, not improperly be expressed, in our language, by the 
single term sage. Taking the word in this sense, no incon- 
sistency whatever appears: for then the thing denied by Job to 
his friends, in xii. 12., claimed by themselves in xv. 10., and 
ascribed to them by Elihu, in xxxii. 6, 7., will be, not length 
of years, but those fruits of wisdom, which years should have 
produced. It should also be noted, that in xv. 10. the words 
are in the singular number ; so that, im strictness, no more than 
one amongst them is here spoken of, as advanced in age beyond 
the years of Job. Indeed, an inconsistency so gross and obvious, 
as this which is charged against the book of Job by the German 
professor, cannot be other than seeming, and founded in some 
misapprehension of the meaning of the original. Even admit- 
ting the poem to be fabulous, he must have been a clumsy 
contriver, who could in one place describe his characters as 
young, and in another as extremely aged, when urged to it by 
no necessity whatever, and at full liberty to frame his narrative 
as he pleased. And this want of comprehension should least 
of all have been objected by those critics, who, in supposing 
the work to have been composed in an age and country different 
from those whose manners it professes to describe, are compelled, 
upon their own hypothesis, to ascribe to the writer an uncom- 
mon portion of address and refinement, 

But, supposing the narrative to have a foundation in truth, 
the third hypothesis, which represents this as wrought up into 
an allegorical drama, remains to be considered. This strange 
conceit was the invention of Warburton. He considers Job, his 
wife, and his three friends, as designed to personate the Jewish 
people on their return from the captivity, their idolatrous wives, 
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and the three great enemies of the Jews at that period, Sanbal- 
lat, Tobiah, and Geshem. This allegorical scheme has been 
followed by Garnet, with some variations, whereby the history 
of Job is ingeniously strained to a description of the Jewish 
sufferings, during the captivity. The whole of Warburton’s 
system, “the improbabilities of which,” as Peters observes, “ are 
by no means glossed over by the elaborate reasoning and extra- 
vagant assertions of the learned writer,” is fully examined and 
refuted by that ingenious author, in the first eight sections of his 
Critical Dissertation. 

The arguments by which this extraordinary hypothesis has 
been supported are drawn from the highly poetic and figurative 
style of the work, whence it is inferred to be dramatic ; and 
from the unsuitableness of particular actions and expressions to 
the real characters, which at the same time correspond to the 
persons whom these characters are supposed to represent, whence 
it is inferred to be allegoricaj. But, from the first nothing more 
can fairly be deduced, than that the writer has not given the 
precise words of the speakers, but has dressed out the dialogue 
with the ornaments of poetry, in a manner which, as Dathe 
truly tells us, is agreeable to the customs of the country in which 
the scene is laid: it being usual to represent the conferences of 
their wise men on philosophic questions, in the most elevated 
strain of poetic diction. (See Dath. on Job, ch. iii.) And as 
to the second, it cannot appear to a sober reader in any other 
light than that of a wild and arbitrary fancy. Bishop Lowth 
declares, that he has not been able to discover a single vestige of 
an allegorical meaning, throughout the entire poem. It requires 
but a sound understanding to be satisfied, that it has no such 
aspect. And, at all events, this strange hypothesis rests altoge- 
ther upon another: namely, that the book was written in the 
age of those, to whom it is supposed to bear this allegorical 
application. If then, as we shall he-eafter see, there be no just 
ground for assigning to the work so late a date, the whole of this 
airy fabric vanishes at once, 

Il. 'The history of Job appearing now, on the whole, to be a 
true relation, the second question comes to be considered,—In 
what age, and country, did he live? As to the place of Job’s 
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residence there seems to be little difficulty. Commentators are 
mostly agreed in fixing on Idumea, a part of Arabia Petrza. 
Kennicott (Remarks on Select Passages, p. 152.) considers 
Bishop Lowth as having completely proved this point. Codurcus 
had long before maintained the same opinion : (Pref. ad Job.) 
and Dathe and the modern German commentators give it their 
support. The position of the land of Uz, (see Lam, iv. 21.) the 
residence of Job, and of the several places named as the habi- 
tations of his friends, seems to ascertain the point with sufficient 
precision. Children of the East, also, appears to be a deno- 
mination applicable to the inhabitants of that region, (see 
Lowth, Prelect. xxxii.) and is even pronounced by Dathe to 
have been appropriate. 

The only objection deserving notice, that can be raised against 
this supposition, is drawn from the great distance of Idumea 
from the country of the Chaldeans, who, living on the borders 
of the Euphrates, could not easily have made depredations on 
the camels of Job. And this has been thought by some a suf- 
ficient cause for assigning to Job a situation in Arabia Deserta, 
and not far from the Euphrates. But, as Lowth replies, what 
should prevent the Chaldeans, as well as the Sabeans, a people 
addicted to rapine, and roving about at immense distances for 
the sake of plunder, from wandering through those defenceless 
regions, and pervading from Euphrates even to Egypt? And, 
on the other hand, what probability is there, that all the friends 
of Job, residing in and near Idumea, should be instantly 
informed of all that had happened to Job in the desert of Arabia, 
and on the confines of Chaldea, and repair thither immediately 
after the transaction? Shuckford’s arguments concur with 
these of Lowth, and are fully satisfactory on this head. See 
Connect. B. vii. vol. ii. p. 138. See also Gray on the book of 
Job, note r.! The LXX likewise describe the land of Uz as 
situated in Idumea : and Job himself they consider an Idumean, 
and a descendant of sau. (See Append. of the LXX.) The 
Mohammedan writers likewise inform us that he was of the 
race of Esau. See Sale’s Koran, ch. 21. vol. ii. p. 162. 

With respect to the age of Job, one thing seems generally 
admitted ; namely its remote antiquity. Xven they who con- 
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tend for the late production of the book of Job are compelled to 
acquiesce in this. Grotius thinks the events of the history are 
such, as cannot be placed later than the sojourning of the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness. Pref. ad Job. Warburton, in like 
manner, admits them to bear the marks of high antiquity: and 
Michaelis confesses the manners represented to be perfectly Abra- 
hamic, such as were common to all the seed of Abraham, Israel- 
ites, Ishmaelites, and Idumeans. (Not. et E'pim. p. 181.) 
Some of the principal circumstances, from which the age of 
Job may be collected, are these which follow, 1. The general 
air of antiquity which is spread over the manners recorded in the 
poem, of which Michaelis, as above referred to, has given strik 
ing instances. 2. The length of Job’s life, which seems to 
place him in the patriarchal times. 3. The allusions made by 
Job to that species of idolatry alone, which by general confes- 
sion was the most ancient, and which, as Lowth observes, (Lec- 
tures on Sacred Poetry, Greg, ed. vol. ii. p. 355.) is a decisive 
mark of the patriarchal age. 4. he nature of the sacrifice 
offered by him in conformity to the divine command ; namely, 
seven oxen and seven rams, similar to that of Balaam, and 
suitable to the respect entertained for the number seven in the 
earliest ages.* This, though, as Mr. Henley observes, the 
ancient practice might have been continued in Idumeea after the 
promulgation of the Mosaict law, is far from being, as he asserts, 
destitute of weight ; inasmuch as the sacrifice was offered by 
the command of God; who, although he might be supposed 
graciously to accommodate himself to the prevailing customs, 
before the promulgation of the Law, yet cannot be imagined, 
after he had prescribed a certain mode of sacrifice to the Israel- 
ites, to sanction by his express authority, in a country immedi- 
ately adjoining, a mode entirely different, and one which the 
Mosaic code was intended to supersede. 5. The language of 


a nes 


* See Jablonski Panth, Aigypt. Proleg. p. 53—59. Uni. Hist. B. iii. 
ch. xxxvii. sect. 3. ; also Azms. on Lev. iv. 6. and Numb. xxxiii. 1. 

tT See Mr. Henley’s note in Dr. Gregory’s translation of Lowth’s Lec- 
tures, vol. li. p. 356, 
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Job and his friends, who, being all Idumeeans, or at least Ara- 
bians of the adjacent country, yet converse in Hebrew. This 
carties us up to an age so early, as that in which all the poste- 
rity of Abraham, Israelites, Idumeans, and Arabians, yet con- 
tinued to speak one common language, and had not branched 
into different dialects.* 6. Certain customs of the most remote 
antiquity are alluded to by Job. He speaks of the most ancient 
kind of writing, by sculpture. His riches also are reckoned by 
his cattle. And as to the word mo wp: which is translated a 
‘piece of money, there seems good reason to understand it as 
signifying a lamb. 

This word occurs but in two other parts of Scripture, Gen. 
xxxill. 19. and Josh. xxiv. 32., and in both of these it is applied 
to the purchase of a piece of ground by Jacob, who is on that 
particular occasion represented as rich in flocks, and as driving 
with him large quantities of cattle: and, accordingly, the T'ar- 
gum of Onkelos, the LX X. Jerome, Pagninus, and the learned 
Jew Aben Ezra, have all of them rendered the word lamb, or 
sheep. In order to force the word to the signification of a piece 
of money, it has been pretended, that the coin bore the impress 
of alamb. Upon this conjecture, and a passage in Acts Vil. 
15, 16., which can give it no support, is the entire interpretation 
built.t Now the notion of a stamped coin, as Dathe remarks, 
(on Job xlii. 11.) is inadmissible in an age so early as that of 
Jacob. The way of payment in silver in the time of Abrahama 
we know to have been by weight, or shekels uncoined: and 
what authority have we to pronounce, that stamped money was 
in use in the time of Jacob? The money which was put into 
the sacks of Joseph’s brethren seems to have been the same as 
in the time of Abraham, being called 55 Ry4>2y, strictly bun- 
dles of silver ; (Gen. xlii. 35.) an expression not likely to be 
applied to coined pieces of money. And, indeed, no expression, 


* See Lowth, de Sacr. Poes. Prel. xxxii. p. 311.3; also Gray on Job, 
note a.3 3 

+ See Coce. Lex.—Culas. Concord.—Drusius, and Grotius, and Hodge’s 
Elihu, on Job xlii. 11.; also Hamm. and Whitby, on Acts vii. 15, 16. 
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indicating such pieces of money, seems to occur in any of the 
early books of the Bible, Junius and Tremellius on Gen. 
XXxill. 19.* speak of sheep, as the ancient medium of traffic ; 
and pronounce the word my>> to be peculiar to the Arabians 
and ancient Canaanites. This, and the remark of Codurcus, 
“that as pecunia was first called from pecus, so Keschita, 
which first signified pecus, was afterwards transferred to signify 
pecunia,” tend to confirm our reasoning. | For if a sheep was 
the most ancient medium of traffic, and was in the earliest times 
expressed by the word Keschita, whilst its subsequent transfer 
to denote pecunia is but conjectural, there can be but little dif- 
ficulty as to the conclusion. See also an elaborate dissertation 
on the word by Costard: in which he shows, that the first 
stamping of money with any effigies was of a date several cen- 
turies later than the time of Jacob, not having been known 
before the time of Cyrus. (Inquiry into the Meaning of the 
Word Kesitah, p. 12, &c.) If this opinion be right, the point 
is decided. At all events it should be remembered, that, if Ke- 
schita must signify a piece of money, the only age, beside that 
of Job, in which we find the word applied in Scripture, is the 
age of Jacob. That no such coin was known of under the 
Mosaic dispensation, is shown by Hodges, in his Elihu, p. 242. 
I have dwelt thus long upon the investigation of the true meaning 
of this word, as well because the interpretation of it, as a stamped 
piece of money, seems to have been too easily acquiesced in by 
commentators in general; as because I would not presume to 
differ from the received translation without the most careful 
examination. | 

From the above considerations, the great antiquity of Job 
seems to be an unavoidable consequence. 'T'o specify the ex- 
act time at which he lived, isa matter of greater difficulty, but 


* Geddes, in his Critical Remarks truly observes, on the word MD wp 
in this passage, that ‘‘ most interpreters, after The Sept. have understood 


it of lambs, more particularly ewe-lambds. So equivalently (he adds) all > 


the ancient versions. Some have imagined (he says) that it was a piece 
of money with the figure of a lamb on it: which is highly improbable, as 
coined money is of a much later date.” 
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of inferior importance. Eusebius places him before Moses two 
whole ages; and in this he concurs with the opinion of many of 
the Hebrew writers, who (as Selden observes) describe him as 
living in the days of Isaac and Jacob. That the judgment of 
the Eastern nations does not differ much from this, may be seen 
in Hottinger’s Smegma Orientale, p. 381. (See Paétrick’s 
Pref. to Job.) Shuckford is of opinion that he was contempo- 
rary with Isaac. (Connect. B. vii. vol. ii. p. 127.) Spanheim 
(Hist. Job, cap. ix. p. 285.) places him between the death of 
Joseph and the departure from Egypt. But whoever wishes to 
see the most probable, and satisfactory account, may consult the 
table of descent given by Kennicott (Remarks, &c. p. 152.) m 
which Job is represented as contemporary with Amram, the 
father of Moses: Eliphaz the Temanite, who was the fifth from 
Abraham, being contemporary with both. Mr. Heath agrees 
with this account, in placing the death of Job about fourteen 
years before the Exodus. 

Ill. 'The third and last question now comes to be considered ; 
namely, what date, and author, are to be assigned to the book 
of Job. ‘That the poem is as ancient as its subject, and that 
Job was not only the hero but the author of the work, is the 
opinion of many distinguished commentators. 'The objections 
brought against this opinion are derived from marks of later 
times, which it is said are to be discerned in the work, and which 
are copiously summed up and largely insisted on by Mr. Heath. 

1. It is urged, that there is frequent allusion to the laws of 
Moses.—On the directly opposite presumption it had been pro- 
nounced, that the book could noé have been written at a late 
period, for the benefit of the Jews ; inasmuch as there is not to 
be found in it, “one single word of the law of Moses, nor so 
much as one distant allusion to any rite or ceremony of the law.” * 
The instances adduced by Heath, in support of his position, are 
taken from Job iii. 19., and xli. 14., and xxxi. 28.; the two first 
of which, in speaking of manuwmission, and eternal servitude, 


* See Sherlock's Use of Proph. Diss. ii. p. 207.: see also Lowth, 
Prelect. xxxii. p. 312. 
Vou. 1.—51 
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allude, as he says, to the law in Exod. xxi. 2—6., concerning 
the release of the Hebrew servant in the seventh year, and the 
ceremony of piercing the ear where an eternal servitude was 
consented to; and the third, in describing idolatry as a crime 
to be punished by the Judge, raust, as he thinks, relate to the 
Mosaic dispensation; the laws of the Mosaic polity being the 
only ones in the world which punished idolatry. (Hssay to- 
wards a New Version, p. 129.) As to the two first instances, 
the resemblance is so imaginary, or, rather, so truly chimerical 
an idea, as not to deserve an answer: if the reader, however, 
wish to see one, he will find it im Mich. Not. et Epim. p. 189. 
To the third, which has also the authority of Warburton and 
Mr. Locke, it may be replied, that Scripture decides the point ; 
as it informs us, that Abraham was called from Chaldea on ac- 
eount of the increase of idolatry, to raise a people for the preser- 
vation of the worship of the true God: so that the allusion to 
the exertion of judicial authority against idolatry, was most 
naturally to be expected from a descendant of this patriarch, and, 
it may be added, from one not far removed. See Lowth’s Lec- 
tures, §c. Greg. ed. vol. ii. pp. 354, 355.; also Michael. Not. 
et E'pim. p. 190.; and especially Peters, Crit. Diss., pref. 
p- li—xi., where this point receives the most ample examina- 
tion. 

2. It is contended that there are allusions, not only to the 
laws, but to the history, of the Jewish people. But these allu- 
sions, as stated by Heath, are so extremely fanciful, as in the 
opinion of Michaelis to require no farther refutation than the bare 
reading of the passages referred to. (Not. et Epim. pp. 191, 
192. Some of the same kind had been urged by Warburton 
(Div. Leg. B. vi. § ii. vol. iii. p. 494—499.) and proved to be 

futile and visionary by Peters. (Crit. Diss. p. 28—36.) In- 
~ deed, these points have been so completely canvassed, that we 
may now with confidence pronounce, as Sherlock had done be- 
fore, (Use of Proph. p. 297.) that there is no one allusion, di- 
rect or indirect, either to the Jaw, or to the history, of the Jews, 
that can be fairly pointed out in the book of Job. 

But, 3., it is maintained, both by Heath and Warburton, that 
the use of the word Jehovah determines the date of the book to 
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be later than the age of Moses: God not having been known 
by that name, until he appeared to Moses, as he himself declares, 
in Exod. vi. 3. This, however, is evidently a misapprehension 
of the meaning of the passage in Exodus: it being certain, that 
God was known to the patriarchs, Abraham and Jacob, by the 
name of Jehovah; that he calls himself by that name in speak- 
ing to them; and that he is so called by them again expressly.* 
The sense of the passage then must be, not that the name was 
unknown to all before Moses, but its true signification ; that is, 
the nature and properties of the self-exristent Being, expressed 
by that comprehensive name Jenovan, which in the original 
signifies, according to Le Clerc, and almost all the commentators, 
faithful and steadfast, making things to be, that 1s, fulfilling 
all his promises, which he began to accomplish in the time of 
Moses. By this name, then, in its true sense, God certainly 
was not known, or, as Peters renders it, was not distinguished, 


before the time of Moses.t This objection may, consequently, 
be set aside. 


* See Gen. xiv. 22., xv. 2.8. 7., xxiv. 3., xxviil. 13, 16., and xxxii. 9. 

Tt See Vatablus, Dath. and Rosenm. in locum—also Peters’s pref. to 
Crit. Diss. p. xii—xvi., and Bishop Kidder’s Comm. on the Five Books 
of Moses, vol. i. p. 297. The last-named learned expositor, agreeably to 
the idea suggested above, explains the passage in Exodus thus :—‘‘ Jnuo- 
vaH denotes not only God’s eternal being, but his giving of being to other 
things, and especially the performing his promise. Now Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, had received promises, but enjoyed not the thing promised. 
The time was now come in which God would bring to pass what he had 
promised ; and now they should know that he isthe Lord. Isai. xlix. 23., 
liti. 6., lx. 16. The knowing him by his name Jehovah, implies the re- 
cewing from him what he had promised before,” &c. This view of the 
matter ought to have saved Dr. Geddes from the very laborious discussion 
of the point into which he has entered in his Critical Remarks, and finally 
from the necessity of pronouncing, that ‘““we must either suppose the 
writer of Exodus in contradiction with the writer of Genesis, or allow that 
the name Jenovan has been put in the mouths of the patriarchs prior to 
Moses, andin the mouth of God himself, by some posterior copier, corrupt- 
ing the original passages by substituting for pista the word 44, 


which had in later times become the peculiar name of God among the 
Hebrews.” 
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Nor will the 4th objection, derived from the mention of Sataz, 
be found to have greater weight. The Hvil Being, it is con- 
tended both by Heath and Warburton, was not known to the 
Jews in early days; and the word Satan never occurs until a 
late period of their history, as a proper name; in which light 
it is said to be here necessarily used, as being preceded by the em- 
phatic article =, (Dwr i. €. THE ADVERSARY. But, that the 
doctrine of an evil spirit was not unknown to the Jews at an 
early day, is evident from the history of Ahab, in which mention 
is made of it as a thing familiar, and in a manner precisely 
similar to the present case. Indeed the history of the fall could 
scarcely be made intelligible to them without that doctrine ; and 
Warburton himself admits (B. vi. § 2. vol. ii. p. 533) that the no- 
tion of an evil principle had probably arisen “from the history 
of Satan misunderstood, or imperfectly told, in the first ages of 
mankind.” In the next place the word, Sarawn,* was clearly 
not unknown to the early Jews, as appears from the use of it in 
Numb. xxii. 22. in the story of Balaam. We find it also in 2 
Sam. xix. 22., 1 Kings v. 4., xi. 14. 23. 25., Psal. Ixxi. 13., cix. 
20. 29. But if it be asserted that it is used in those several places 
only as a common appellative, yet still it will not follow, that the 
name might not have been used, as the Being was certainly 
known amongst the early Jews; nor does it even appear, that 
the word is here used as a proper name; as the article may be 
employed only to mark out that adversary, or accusing spirit 
amongst the angelic tribe, who had undertaken the office of 
putting the virtue of Job to trial ; so that no part of the objection 
is valid. See Mich. Not. et Hpim. pp. 193. 199, and Dath. as 
referred to p. 324.: and on this entire objection consult Warb. 
Div. Leg. vol. ii. p. 5830—535. and Peters’s Crit. Diss. p. 88— 
92. 

But, 5., it is argued, and upon this point Heath and most 
other objectors principally rely, that the book of Job abounds 
with Chaldaisms, Syriasms, and Arabisms, which clearly prove 
the lateness of its production. Now, in opposition toj this, we 


* See onthis word Taylor’s Scheme of Script. Div. ch. xi, 
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have the authority of the most distinguished scholars and 
critics, Schultens and Michaelis, in pronouncing that the charge 
of Chaldaisms is totally erroneous. Those Chaldaisms, on 
which Le Clere so confidently relies, by which the plural ter- 
mination in is put for im, Schultens asserts to be “ Hebraicee et 
Arabicee dictionis, atque vetustissime monete :” (Dr. Grey’s 
Job, pref. p. xii.) and Michaelis affirms, that of swch Chal- 
daisms as by their present use might evince the lateness of a 
Hebrew work, not one is to be discovered in this book. (Not. e¢ 
Epim. p. 193.) 'The prefix of wy, in ch. xv. 30., supposed to 
be a Chaldaism from =x, he proves is not so. And, even 
were it so used, this is shown by Kennicott (Remarks, &c. p. 
153.) to supply no argument against the antiquity of the book, 
that will not equally affect the book of Genesis. That expres- 
sions of Syriac and Arabic affinity frequently occur, there can 
indeed be no question. This stands upon the authority of the 
most distinguished scholars, Bochart, Pocock, Hottinger, and 
Walton. (See Wits. Misc. Sac. Lib. i. cap. xvi. § 28.) Nor 
is this denied by Schultens, Kennicott, and Michaelis. But 
from this they infer the remote antiquity of the work ; since, 
says Michaelis, the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, are not to be 
considered so much different languages, as dialects of one 
radical language, originally common to the descendants of 
Abraham; and the higher we ascend, the more resemblance 
we shall consequently find. But, besides, Michaelis adds that 
ohe principal reason for our attributing to the book of Job, 
Chaldaic, Syriac, and Arabic expressions, may be its very great 
antiquity, and uncommon sublimity of elevation, occasioning a 
greater number of &raZ Asyoueve, and expressions difficult to be 
understood : which commentators are consequently led to explain 
from those several languages; not because the words strictly 
belong to them, but because there are more books, and better 
understood in those languages, than in the Hebrew; and hence 


it is supposed, that the expressions actually belong to those 
languages.* 


* Mich. Not. et Epim. pp. 194,195. See Peters’s Crit. Diss. p. 133— 
137 and 141—143.; see also Codurc. pref. ad Job., where the necessity 
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On this topic, perhaps, so much need not have been said, had 
not the high authority of Bishop Law given to the objection 
more consequence than truly belongs to it, by the hint convey- 
ed in his ingenious work on the Theory of Religion, (p. 74.) 
that the subject of it had been “ too slightly passed over.” 
Since the time of the Bishop it has received more ample dis- 
cussion: and from that discussion there seems to arise the 
strongest argument in favour of the antiquity of the book of 
Job. So that we may see the justness of Bishop Lowth’s re- 
mark, that ‘‘ from the language, and even from the obscurity, 
of the work,” no less than from its subject, it may fairly be in- 
ferred, “to be the most ancient of all the sacred books.” Prel. 
Hebr. xxxii. But not only do these criticisms bear upon 
the age of the poem, but on the country of its author. For 
does not the mixture of foreign expressions rather prove that 
the author was not a Jew; and does not that of the Arabic, 
particularly, with which it is considered most to abound, indicate 
its Arabic extraction, which perfectly agrees with the supposition 
of Job having been its author? And it deserves to be noticed, 
that even Cordurcus, who supposes it to be the work of one of 
the later prophets, yet conjectures from the style, that the pro- 
phet might have been originally from Idumea,—the very 
country of Job. (Pref. ad Job.) 

6. It is objected by Codurcus, Grotius, and Le Clerc, that 
there are passages in the book of Job which so strongly re- 
semble some in the Psalms and Proverbs, that we may fairly 
suppose them to have been taken from those writings. But to 
this Warburton has well replied, that ‘‘ if the sacred writers 
must needs have borrowed trite moral sentences from one ano- 
ther, it may be as fairly said, that the authors of the Psalms 
borrowed from the book of Job, as that the author of Job 
borrowed from the book of Psalms :” Div. Leg’. vol. ii. p. 499. 
See also Peter’s Crit. Diss. p. 189—141. And had the 
learned Bishop been disposed to exercise as unbiassed a criti- 


of consulting Targums, &c. is urged in a way which fully justifies this 
solution of Michaelis. 
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cism upon himself, as he has done upon Grotius and Le Clerc, 
he would have felt the same argument bearing with equal force 
against the objection which he has attempted to deduce from 
the supposed adoption of certain phrases, which are found in 
other books of the Old Testament. That, however, which the 
Bishop has not done for himself, Peters has done for him ; by 
showing that those few phrases, which he has instanced, have 
no peculiar stamp of age or country, and bear no marks what- 
ever of being borrowed from other parts of Scripture. (Cré¢. 
Diss. p. 26—29.) It should also be observed, that, in oppo- 
sition to the above-mentioned objection of Grotius, Le Clerc, &c., 
Bishop Hare has endeavoured to show, that there is internal 
evidence that the Psalmist has borrowed from Job, not Job from 
the Psalmist. And Chappelow (Comment. on Job, v. 16, vill. 
10., and pref. p. 10.) represents the passages which are common 
to Job with the writers of the Psalms, Proverbs, &c. as pro- 
verbial forms of speech, sentences of instruction, or 915%, 
millim, as they are peculiarly called in Job, transmitted from 
one age to another. It therefore is not necessary to suppose 
that either borrowed from the other. 

I have now enumerated all the arguments deserving of any 
notice, which have been urged against the antiquity of the book 
of Job. How conjectural, unfounded, and futile most of them 
are, and how inconclusive others, it is not difficult to discover. 
This indeed they tend to show, that the more the objections 
against the antiquity of this book are examined, the stronger 
will the arguments be found in favour of it. In addition, how- 
ever, to what has appeared, there are some positive proofs which 
have been advanced, and which are not a little worthy of con- 
sideration. Bishop Patrick has observed, in his preface to Job, 
that though there is plain mention of the deluge, and the burn- 
mg of Sodom, there is no allusion to the drowning of Pharaoh, 
and the other miraculous works attending the deliverance of the 
Israelites from Egypt: and that Elihu when expressly reckon- 
ing up the different modes of revelation, takes no notice of 
the revelation made to Moses. These omissions, however, as 
well as the want of reference to any of the Mosaic rites, 
though they furnish a decisive proof against the late age of the 
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book, on the supposition of the author being a Jew, yet do so, it 
must be confessed, only upon that supposition. But it will not 
be easy to account for the circumstance of the book’s contain- 
ing no allusion to “ any one piece of history later than Moses” 
(Sherl. Use of Proph. p. 207.) upon any hypothesis, that 
places its date lower than the age of the Jewish lawgiver. 

Now, if to these considerations be added the characters of 
antiquity attached to the subject, the conduct, and the language 
of the work; some of which have already appeared in the 
discussion of the foregoing objections, and which are in general 
so strikingly obvious, as to constrain even those who contend 
for the late production of the work to represent it as written in 
imitation of early manners ;—if we admit with Peters, (Crit. 
Diss. p. 143.) that there are expressions in this book, of a 
stamp so ancient, that they are not to be met with in the 

»Chaldee, Syriac, or any other language at present known ; and 
that many, which rarely occur elsewhere, and are difficult to be 
explained, are™here to be found in their primitive and most 
simple forms ;—if, in short, there be, on the whole, that genu- 
ine air of the antique, which those distinguished scholars, 
Schultens, Lowth, and Michaelis, affirm * in every respect to 
pervade the work, we can scarcely hesitate to pronounce with 
Lowth and Sherlock, that the book of Job is the oldest in the 
world now extant. (Prel Hebr. and Use of Proph. Diss. ii. 
p. 206.) ‘Taylor draws the same conclusion from a very satis- 
factory though brief view of the merits of the entire argument, 
in the 22d ch. of his Scheme of Scrip. Div., which I would 
particularly recommend to the perusal of the reader. It de- 
serves also to be noticed, that a writer t in the Theol. Rep. vol. 
i. p. 73., who is by no means a friend to the idea of the antiquity 
of the book of Job, is compelled by the decided marks of the 
remote and primitive state of the Hebrew, every where dis- 


* See Grey’s Schult. Job. pref. p. xii.—Prel. Hebr. p. 310. and Mich. 
Not. et Epim. p. 195. 

+ This writer appears to be Mr. Scott, the author of the translation of 
Job into English verse: the paper in the Theol. Rep. being printed as his 
in an appendix to that translation. 
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coverable in the work, to pronounce the author to have been a 
person of great “ability and address; who was master of the 
old language, and had given a venerable antique air to his 
poem, by making the persons of his dialogue, supposed to 
have lived in very early times, speak the language which was 
spoken in their days.” Whether there was any person of such 
ability and address, it is for this writer to decide, With his 
admission I am content. F 

After what has been said we can have but little difficulty 
with the systems of Grotius, Warburton, Heath, and others, 
who suppose the work written at a late period of the Jewish 
history, for the consolation either of the Edomites when carried 
away by the Babylonians, (which was the notion of Grotius) 
or of the Jews in circumstances of similar distress, after or 
under the captivity: the former of which was Warburton’s, 
and the latter Garnet’s idea. What has been said of the style, 
and other peculiarities of the book of Job, necessarily subverts 
all such theories. And to bring down this sublime poem to 
the age of the Babylonish captivity, especially to the period 
succeeding it, would be, as Lowth observes, little different from 
the error of Hardouin, who ascribed the golden verses of Virgil, 
Horace, &c. to the iron age of monkish pedantry and igno- 
rance. (Lect. &c. ed. Greg. vol. il. p. 355.) Besides, all these 
theories are utterly inconsistent with the existence of the book 
of Job before the time of Ezekiel; a fact which Grotius infer- 
red, and which, notwithstanding Warburton’s denial of the 
consequence, Peters has shown must be inferred from the 
mention of Job by that prophet.* 'The supposition, then, that 
Ezra, Ezekiel, or, indeed, any person subsequent to the age 
of Moses, was the writer of this book, must, for the reasons 
that have been assigned, be entirely rejected. It remains, of 
course, only to inquire, whether it is to be ascribed to Moses, or 
was written before histime. In either supposition, the antiquity, 
both of the history and of the book, is sufficiently established, for 


* See Div. Leg. B. vi. § 2. vol. ii. p. 490., and Crit. Diss. p. 145— 
150. 
Vou. 1.—52 
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the purpose of my argument concerning sacrifice; but, on a sub- 
ject so interesting, we are naturally impelled to look on to the 
end. 

That Moses was the author of the book has been the opinion 
of many, both Jewsand Christians. But the arguments which 
have been used to prove that the writer could not be later than 
the giving of the law, or the departure of the Israelites from 
Egypt, will equally prove, that, if the book was the production 
of Moses, he must have written it before the Exodus. Accor- 
dingly, Huet, Michaelis, and Kennicott, who attribute the work 
to him, have placed it at that early period, and thereby in a 
good measure escape the force of Bishop Lowth’s objection 
derived from the want of that allusion to the customs, ceremo- 
nies, or history of the Israelites, which he thinks must have 
appeared, had Moses written the book with a view to the con- 
solation of his people at any time after the promulgation of the 
law. Michaelis says, that it was probably written by him, to 
console the Israelites under their Egyptian slavery. (Jot. e¢ 
Epim. pp. 181, 182.) And Kennicott thinks, that Moses, 
having lived a long time in Midian, and on the borders of Idu- 
mea, may well be supposed the author, having there learned 
the story of Job’s fortunes, which was probably then recent ; 
and that thus also may the Arabic forms of expression, which 
occur in the work, be easily accounted for. Ktemarks, &c. p. 
152. 

‘These writers have followed the notion of Huet, and of several 
of the most ancient Jewish and Christian authors, whom he 
enumerates. (See Dem. Kvang. p. 226.) To this opinion, 
however, it has been objected by Dupin, that “the style of Job 
is figuratively poetical, and obscure, entirely different from that 
of the Pentateuch :” and Bishop Lowth, whose judgment with 
respect to style will scarcely be questioned, does not hesitate to 
pronounce the style of Job to be materially different from that 
of Moses, even in his poetic productions; and describes it to 
be of that compact and sententious kind, which is to be observed 
in the prophecies of Balaam the Mesopotamian. (Prel. 
Hebr. xxxii.) Michaelis also admits the force of this criticism, 
by seeking to account for the dissimilitude, from the supposition 
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that the book of Job was written by Moses at avery early period 
of life. (Not. et E’pim. p. 186.) But although a youthful 
imagination might sufficiently account for a higher degree of 
poetic imagery and embellishment, yet it seems a strange reason 
to assign for a more “compact, condensed style, and a greater 
accuracy in the poetical conformation of the sentences,” which 
is the character attributed to it by Lowth, as distinguishing it 
from the Pentateuch. - 

Kennicott, however, it must be confessed, differs from the 
bishop so far as to affirm, that there is a striking resemblance 
in the construction of the poetry of Job to the song of Moses 
in Deut. xxxi. (Remarks, &c. p. 153.) But even admitting 
his discernment of the graces and characteristics of style, to be 
equal to that of the elegant composer of the Lectures on the 
Hebrew poetry, and the sublime translator of Isaiah, yet still it 
remains to be inquired, whence were derived those expressions 
of Syriac and Arabic origin, which are not to be discovered in 
the Pentateuch? If it be said, as Father Simon has expressly 
alleged, (Crit. des Proleg. de Dup. lib. v. p. 514.) and as is 
hinted also by Kennicott, that Moses might have learned these 
dialects whilst in the land of Midian, it then remains to-be 
explained, how he came to unlearn them again, before he wrote - 
the Pentateuch. As to one particular sameness of expression; 
which Kennicott thinks he discovers in the Pentateuch and 
Job, namely, the frequent use of the future for the preterite ; 
if this were indeed a peculiarity confined to these* two parts of 


* The learned eritic has been obliged to confess, on subsequent considera- 
tion, that the conversion of the future into the preterite by the | prefixed, 
is not strictly confined to the Pentateuch and the book of Job; and he 
himself adduces instances of a similar usage from Judges and Isaiah; and 
thus, in truth, does away the force of his own observation. He adds, 
however, in support of his first position, that “this idiom, being seldom 
found elsewhere, and being found so often, and within so few verses, both 
in the Pentateuch and Jod, must certainly add some weight to the opinion 
that these books came from the same writer.” (Remarks, &c. pp. 153, 154.) 

In the criticism here advanced, this distinguished scholar has not exer- 
cised his usual caution and research. The fact differs most widely from 
his assertion. For it is certain, as we have been most truly told in a late 
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the sacred volume, might it not be accounted for, by supposing 
it to have been the usage of the language in its earliest period, 
and which, though it did not descend later than the writings of 
Moses, yet might have been common to that and the preceding 
ages 3 

But, even admitting a similarity of style, one great difficulty 
still hangs upon the hypothesis, that Moses was the author of 
the book: namely, that as he must have intended it for the 
Israelites, it is scarcely possible to conceive, that, although rela- 
ting an Idumean history, he should not have introduced some- 
thing referring to the peculiar state and circumstances of the 
people, for whose use it was destined; of which no trace what- 
ever appears in the work. ‘he common subjects touched upon 
in both, too, we should expect to find similarly handled; and 
yet, if Peters’s remark be just, the manner in which the Crea- 
tion, the Fall, the Deluge, and other points of ancient history, 
are treated in the book of Job, is widely different from that in 
which they are spoken of in the books of Moses. See Crit. 
Diss. p. 126. 

There seems, then, upon the whole, sufficient ground for the 
conclusion, that this book was not the production of Moses, but 
of some earlier age: and there appears no good reason to sup- 


ingenious publication, that, throughout the whole Hebrew Scriptures, the 
perfect tense is most generally expressed by the converted future ; so that 
it is clearly the proper idiom of the language. And it is with justice added, 
that this isa peculiarity of a nature so extraordinary as to be highly deserv- 
ing of attention; because the regularity of its changes will bear the 
strictest examination, whereby may be demonstrated the great gramma- 
tical accuracy and propriety of expression that has been observed by all 
the writers of the Hebrew Scriptures for so many years, from Moses to 
Malachi. ‘This position is substantiated by a wide range of examples in the 
Letter on certain particularities of the Hebrew Syntax, written by Mr. 
Granville Sharp, whose acute and valuable philological inquiries as well in 
that and his other Letters on the same subject, as in his investigations of the 
Greek text, cannot be too highly commended. The labours of this learned 
layman reflect honour upon himself, and, what he appears to have much 
more at heart, light and intelligence upon the sacred text. — Lowth, in his 
Lectures, vol. 1. p. 336--345., has treated of the above peculiarity of the 
Hebrew tenses. 
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pose, that it was not written by Job himself. Lowth favours 
this idea, and Peters urges some arguments, of no inconsidera- 
ble weight, in its support. (Crit. Diss. p. 123—125.) The 
objections against it,from Arabia being called roe East, (which, 
according to Grotius and Le Clerc, marks the writer to be a 
Hebrew,) and from the account given of the death of Job in the 
conclusion, create no difficulty. Peters has shown, that not 
only did other nations, besides the Hebrews, call Arabia the 
East ; but that it was customary even with the Arabians them- 
selves: and that the writer was an Arabian, he infers, with 
much ingenuity, from the manner in which he speaks of the 
North wind. As for the addition of a few lines at the conclu- 
sion, made by some other hand, for the purpose of completing 
the history ; this should no more invalidate Job’s title to the 
work, than a similar addition at the conclusion of Deuteronomy, 
should invalidate that of Moses to the Pentateuch. See Crit. 
Diss. pp. 127, 128. and pref. p. xvi 

But, whether we suppose Job the author of the book or not, 
its great antiquity, and even its priority to the age of Moses, 
seems to stand on strong grounds. And, upon the whole, per- 
haps we may not unreasonably conjecture the history of the 
book to be this.—The poem, being originally written either by 
Job, or some contemporary of his, and existing in the time of 
Moses, might fall into his hands, whilst residing in the land of 
Midian, or afterwards when in the neighbourhood of Idumea ; 
and might naturally be made use of by him, to represent to the 
Hebrews, either whilst repining under their Egyptian bondage, 
or murmuring at their long wanderings in the wilderness, the 
great duty of submission to the will of God. The encour- 
agement which this book holds out, that every good man suf- 
fering patiently will finally be rewarded, rendered it a work 
peculiarly calculated to minister mingled comfort and rebuke to 
the distressed and discontented Israelites, and might therefore 
well have been employed by Moses for this purpose. We may 
also suppose, that Moses, in transcribing, might have made some 
smalland unimportant alterations, which will sufficiently account 
for occasional and partial resemblances of expression between 
it and the Pentateuch, if any such there be. 
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This hypothesis both furnishes a reasonable compromise be- 
tween the opinions of the great critics who are divided upon the 
point of Moses being the author, and supplies an answer to a 
question of no small difficulty, which hangs upon almost every 
other solution; namely, when, and wherefore, a book treating 
manifestly of the concerns of a stranger, and in no way con- 
nected with their affairs, was received by the Jews into their 
sacred canon? For Moses having thus applied the book to 
their use, and sanctioned it by his authority, it would naturally 
have been enrolled among their sacred writings: and, from the 
antiquity of that enrolment, no record would, consequently, ap- 
pear of its introduction. ‘This hypothesis satisfies the third 
query in the Theol. Repos. vol. i. p. 72. Ihave the satisfac- 
tion also to find, that this notion is not without support from 
many respectable authorities. "The ancient commentator on 
Job, under the title of Origen, has handed down a piece of 
traditional history, which perfectly accords with it. See Pa- 
trick’s Preface to Job. Many of the most respectable early 
writers seem to have adopted the same idea, as may be seen in 
Huet, (Dem. Evang. p. 226.) and with some slight variation, it 
has been followed by that learned author. Patrick also and 
Peters speak of it as a reasonable hypothesis. (Crit. Diss. pref. 
pp. xxxiv. xxxv.) And certainly it possesses this decided ad- 
vantage, that it solves all the phenomena. 

One observation more remains to be offered ; and that is, that 
there is good reason to pronounce the book of Job an inspired 
work. Its reception into the Jewish canon; the recognition of 
the history, and, as Peters has abundantly proved, (Crit. Diss. 
pp. 21. 145—148.) consequently of the book itself, by the pro- 
phet Ezekiel; a similar admission of it by another inspired 
writer, St. James; and the express reference made to it by St. 
Paul, (1 Cor. iii. 19.) who prefaces his quotation from it by the 
words, it ts written, agreeably to the common form of quoting 
from other parts of inspired Scripture ; —— all these fully justify 
the primitive fathers, and early councils, in their reception of it 
as a canonical and inspired book. (See Gregor. pref. in Job.) 

The intrinsic matter of the work also strengthens this idea. 
Job appears, from xxxvill. 1., and xlii. 5., to have enjoyed the 
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divine vision, In what manner, whether, as the Seventy seem 
to think, by some appearance of a glorious cloud, or otherwise, 
it avails not. That, in some way, he was honoured with one 
of those extraordinary manifestations of the Deity, by which 
the prophets and inspired persons were distinguished, and that 
he was admitted to immediate communication with the Al- 
mighty, is positively asserted. Now, if this did really happen, 
—and the whole book becomes a lying fable, and a lying fable 
recognised by inspired writers as a truth, if it did not,—it neces- 
sarily follows, that Job was a prophet: and as a natural conse- 
quence it must be admitted, that Job himself was the author of 
work: since it cannot be supposed, that God would convey su- 
pernatural communications to one person, and appoint another 
to relate them. That Job was not an Israelite, cannot be urged 
as an argument against such an hypothesis, since we find that 
Balaam is expressly said to have been similarly favoured. Other 
instances also are given by Bishop Law in his Considerations, 
&ec. p. 72—76. See also Patrick’s Append. to the Paraph. 
on Job, and Peters’s Crit. Diss. p. 123—125, 

Now, from admitting the prophetic character of Job, we derive 
two considerable advantages. First, it removes the difficulty, 
which otherwise must hang upon the supposition, that the words 
of that much celebrated passage in his writings refer to the doc- 
trines of a redeemer and a future state: * and, 2. it supplies an 
additional confirmation of the divine origin of those great truths 
concerning the Creation, the Fall, and the Deluge, as they 
stand recorded in the books of Moses. 

If 1 have dwelt rather long upon this point, I trust that the 
interesting nature of the subject, as well as the importance of the 
reality and antiquity of Job, in an examination of the history 
of sacrifice, will supply a sufficient excuse. J have little fear 


* In addition to the numerous writers, who are commonly known to 
have maintained the application of the 19th chapter of Job to the doctrine 
of a future state, I think it right to mention the name of Velthusen, who, 
in his Ewercitationes Critice in Jobi, cap. xix. 23—29., has with much 


ability and critical acumen defended this idea, See also Pfeiffer, Dubia 
Vewata, 505—511, ex 
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that the discussion will appear unnecessarily prolix to those 
who are acquainted with the vast variety of opinions, and mul- 
tiplicity of arguments, to which this question has given birth. 
My principal object in this, as in most other of the dissertations 
in this work, has been to combine with such illustrations as the 
general argument may require, useful directions to the young 
student in divinity, as to those leading topics and references, 
that may serve to assist his course of reading. This I have 
done on the present occasion with all possible brevity. A greater 
degree of compression must have led to dryness and obscurity. 
It will be well, if, even in its present form, this review of the 
question be not found chargeable with these defects. 


Arter the full detail which has just been given of the various 
opinions respecting the age and country of Job, as well as the 
date of the poem which bears that name, 1 might, perhaps, 
deem myself excused from making any additional remarks upon 
this subject, even in the face of a translation of that poem, which 
has lately come before the public, accompanied with observa- 
tions repugnant to the resulting probabilities as they have been 
here deduced, but not less repugnant (as I conceive) to the truth 
of Scripture history and the principles of fair interpretation. 
These observations, however, coming from a prelate of the 
Kstablished Church, acquire from that circumstance a weight, 
which will not permit them to be overlooked ; and compel a dis- 
cussion, in which I feel myself bound (however reluctantly) to 
engage, in defence of what I have already submitted, and of 
what appears to me to be equally sustained by argument, and 
sanctioned by Scripture. That I may not do the Right Rever- 
end author injustice, I quote the very words, in which he has 
so summarily beaten down the notions hitherto so generally en- 
tertained, concerning the antiquity both of the book and of the 
age of Job. 

The sacred writers, in general, have been apt to ascribe to the 
book of Job, an origin, that loses itself in the shades of the re- 
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motest antiquity. The opinion, I believe, rested at first on the 
very sandy foundation of what is stated in the two concluding 
verses of the work, which ascribe to its hero a longevity that be- 
longed only to the generations not far distant from the flood. 
Of the authenticity of those verses, I think, Ihave shown in my 
note on them, that we have every reason to be suspicious. But, 
if it were ever so difficult to ascertain the portion of time when the 
Patriarch lived, it may not be impossible, from the internal 
marks in the poem itself, to conjecture with tolerable certainty 
the era of its author. This is what I have attempted to execute. 
The subject is curious, and, on a close inspection of the work 
before us, certain notes of time have presented themselves to my 
observation, which appear to have escaped the diligence of all 
preceding critics. The reader will allow me to offer them to him 
here in a summary manner ; referring him for further satisfac- 
tion on the point to what I have said in the notes. — Allusions 
to events recorded in the five books of Moszs are to be found in 
this poem, ch. xx. 20. compared with Num. xi. 33, 34. ; ch, 
xxvi. 5. compared with Gen. vi. 4. 7. 11.; ch. xxxiv. 20, 
compared with Exod. xii. 19.; ch. xxxi. 33. compared with 
Gen. iil. 8. 12.: and I shall hardly be expected to prove, that 
the author of the poem derived his knowledge of those events 
from a history of so much notoriety as that of Moses, rather 
than from oral or any other tradition. Facts are not usually 
referred to, before the history recording them has had time to 
obtain currency. ‘I'he inference is clear: the writer of Jos was 
junior to the Jewish legislator, and junior, it is likely, by some 
time-—A similar mode of reasoning, upon comparison of ch. 
Xxxiil. 23. with 2 Sam. xxiv. 16., 1 Chron. xxi. 15., will, if I 
mistake not greatly, bring down the date of our poem below the 
time of Kine Davip.—Lastly, ch. xii. 17., to the end, seems to 
point to the circumstances preceding and attending the Babylon- 
ish captivity ; and chap. xxxvi. 8—12. has an appearance of al- 
luding to the various fortunes of Jenoracurin, king of Judah, 2 
Kings, xxiv 12.; xxv. 27.—Notes of time these, which, though 
not so manifest as the fore-mentioned, may deserve attention ; 
since they add strength to the sentiment of those learned men 


who have been inclined.to give the honour of this celebrated com- 
Vox. 1.—53 
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position to Ezra.”— The Book of Job newly translated by the 
Right Reverend Joseph Stock, Bishop of Killalla, pref. pp. 
¥.Wiy 

Such is the rapid decision of the Right Rev. translator, upon a 
question which has occupied the attention, and divided the 
judgments, of the most learned and able theologians ; and such 
are the new lights, whereby this new expositor of the book of Job 
is enabled to discern the erroneousness of the opinion in favour 
of its high antiquity, which has at all times most generally pre- 
vailed. Jt must be remarked, indeed, that his Lordship, in the 
history of his work, has stated, that the whole was executed in 
a period of six weeks, and that too a period of great agitation 
and distraction of mind; and also, that he declined the aid of 
the many learned commentators, who had gone before him in 
the translation of this most difficult book, confining his atten- 
tion to three English writers, Heath, Scott, and Parkhurst; 
writers, who, however respectably they may rank as compilers, 
cannot be named with those great and distinguished Hebrew 
scholars,* whose labours his Lordship found it convenient to re- 


* It was particularly unfortunate, that his Lordship felt indisposed to the 
trouble of consulting the commentary of Schultens: a work, which, although 
its author is rather slightingly described by his Lordship as the “* Dutch ex- 
positor,” has been considered by all the later interpreters of Job, his Lord- 
ship excepted, as a mine of the most valuable learning, and particularly in- 
dispensable to such as were not acquainted with the Arabic, and what may 
be called the dialects of the Hebrew, in which it is acknowledged by every 
commentator that the book of Job abounds, and from which indeed the pe- 
culiar difficulty of that book is admitted to arise. Dr. Grey, in his preface, 
speaking of this work, terms it ‘‘ egregiwm opus.” And of the benefit he 
derived from it in his translation of Job, he thus expresses himself :— 
“Quantum mihi gaudium attulerit, quantaque cura et molestia liberarit ela- 
boratissimum hoece summi viri eruditionis atque diligentiea monumentum, 
facile dijudicare est. Parata, ut ait Plinius, inquisitio, nee onerosa collatio. 
Nempe omni isto apparatu illico jam instructus eram, quem alioquin mihi 
multo cum sudore undecunque conquirendum esse previderam ; unoque sub 
conspectu habui non tantum quicquid uspiam a doctissimis viris in hoc argu- 
mento concinnatum, sed et ordine ita accurato disy ositum, eo judicio atque 
diligentia perpensum, ut nil aliud mihi negotii jam relictum videretur, quam 
exscriptoris munere perfungi.”—Lrber Job.—Ricard. Grey, pref. p. iii. 
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ject. These circumstances will abundantly account for the 
cursory manner in which his Lordship has treated the subject of 
the antiquity of the book of Job; for the errors into which he has 
fallen upon that important point; and also for the general air 
and character of the translation itself. 

And, in the first instance, it is painful to remark, that, in the 
very first paragraph of the work, his Lordship has confounded 
two questions, which are altogether distinct ; and, from this con- 
fusion, has been led (with a license, which might better befit such 
expositors as Dr. Geddes, or the Unitarian Society, than a Bishop 
of the Established Church,) to reject the two last verses of Job, as 
a spurious addition to the work. 

The two questions relate, one to the time at which Job actu- 
ally lived, and the other to the time at which the book of Job 
was written. ‘These, it is obvious, have no necessary connexion ; 


Heath also, in his pref. p. xiii., speaks of the work of Schultens in lan- 
guage equally strong. ‘‘'The use of the dialects in the investigation of the 
true meaning of the several roots in this” (the Hebrew) ‘language, was 
never carried to the height it is at present: till the late very learned ALBERT 
Scuutrens, in the beginning of this” (the last) “century, bent his studies 
this way ; and with so great success, that I think it may be truly said in his 
praise, that his endeavours have contributed more towards the true know- 
ledge of the Hebrew language, than the united labours of all that went 
before him.” 

Was this the commentator, from whose “two ponderous volumes,” 
(which, after all, are but two thin quartos,) a translator of the book of Job, 
who does not profess either to have any acquaintance with the Arabic, 
should turn away with weariness and disgust '—Heath pursues a different 
course in his version. —‘‘I have drawn (says he) from the dialects all the 
light my knowledge in them would supply me with; and in this part I 
acknowledge myself much indebted to the valuable works of the late very 
learned Albert Schultens.” Pref. pag. xv.—Bishop Stock, on the other 
hand, tells us, that he had “received from Scorr, as much information 
with respect to the discoveries of ScuutTens, the Dutch expositor, as he 
wished to possess.” Pref. p. vii.—This surely is in every way an odd decla- 
ration. If one were only to ask, how the quantum sufficit could be ascer- 
tained, without the knowledge of what Schulten’s book actually contains, it 
would be rather difficult to frame an answer. 
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as the history of a person, who lived in the patriarchal age, might 
be composed even at the present day ; and, therefore, these re- 
spective dates have, at all times, been made the subjects of sepa- 
rate inquiry. Yet the Bishop begins by telling us, that the rea- 
son, which first induced the sacred critics to assign the book of 
Job toan ea of remote antiquity, is to be found in the two last 
verses, Which ascribe to Job himself a patriarchal longevity ;— 
that is, that the critics have pronounced the book of Job to be ex- 
tremely ancient, because that book describes its subject as having 
lived at a very early period. Now, no critics have reasoned in 
this manner ; nor in truth could any have so reasoned, who de- 
serve the name. Some indeed have pronounced the book to 
be as ancient as its subject, inasmuch as they conceived it to 
have been the production of Job himself. But they who do not 
contend for this, and even those (such as Warburton and Heath”*) 
who have been desirous to reduce the date of the book to a very 
late period of the Jewish state, in consequence of allusions to cer- 
tain parts of the Jewish history which it appeared to them to 
contain, have, notwithstanding, found no difficulty in placing 
the existence of Job in that remote age to which the history as- 
signs it. ‘hey have, in short, argued thus :— Job lived at an 
early period ; but we have reason to conclude, that the history 
which treats of him was composed at a period considerably later. 


* Heath, indeed, specially remarks upon the gross error of not making a 
due distinction between the times of Job, and those of the author of the 
poem: and on the whole he pronounces it as his own opinion, that the au- 
thor in many parts of his work alludes to facts, which, though undoubtedly 
posterior to the age of Job, on account of its great remoteness, were yet an- 
terior to his own ; and-consequently he holds, that no argument can be drawn 
from such circumstances against the antiquity of the times of Job on the one 
hand, nor against interpretations suited to the manners and history of the 
probable age of the author on the other. And, therefore, although he re- 
duces the date of the author of the Poem as low as the Bishop of Killalla 
can desire, he yet conjectures the time of Jod to have been earlier than the 
Exodus, and considers the length of life ascribed to him by the two 
verses with which the Bishop has quarrelled, as one of the proofs of 
the fact. See Heath's English version of Job, pp. xix. xx. xxiv. 
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Whereas the present translator argues as if Job could not have 
lived early, because the history was written late. Or rather, to 
repeat the charge already made, two ideas totally distinct, the 
time of Job, and the date of the history, are manifestly confound- 
ed. And this confusion, which so inauspiciously prefaces his 
Lordship’s work, unhappily conducts it to its close: for in the 
concluding note we find the following observations : — “ These 
two last verses have every appearance * of being a spurious ad- 


* What the circumstances are, that give to these two verses “‘ every 
appearance of being a spurious addition to the work,” his Lordship has 
not thought proper to mention. What do these verses contain ? Sim- 
ply the follo wing words :—“ After this lived Job a hundred and forty 
years, and saw his sons, and his sons’ sons, even four generations. 
So Job died, being old and full of days.” — Now, if all that is meant 
be this, that the verses could not have been written by Job himself, 
this undoubtedly no person will be found disposed to dispute, as it is 
not pretended that he rose from the grave to finish the book. But 
this surely cannot be the proof of their want of authenticity, which, 
in the beginning of his preface, his Lordship boasts of having disco- 
vered, and promises to produce in his note upon the verses: and, in 
point of fact, he does not here adduce it as a proof; but simply asserts, as 
we have seen, that the “‘ verses have every appearance of being a spurious 
addition to the work.” He goes on, indeed, to state of this addition, that 
it has been “ fabricated by such another dealer in the marvellous, as he 
that has fastened his long string of fables to the close of the translation by 
the LXX interpreters. ’’—Now, with great deference to his Lordship, there 
is not only no appearance of these verses being such a fabrication as that 
which winds up the conclusion of the Septuagint translation, (and his Lord- 
ship might have added, of the Syriac and Arabic also,) but there is as direct 
and proper evidence of’ the contrary as the nature of the case will admit. 
The difference between the two is precisely this, that the one is found in 
every MS. of the original Hebrew, and the other has nothing correspond- 
ing to it in any : that the one has, in all ages, been received without ques- 
tion as part of the canon of Scripture, and the other never: that the one, 
in short, zs found in the record, and the other is not. Such is the similarity 
of appearance between the two, from which his Lordship infers them on the 
view to be equally fabrications! Surely never was there a more arbitrary 
and barefaced attack upon the integrity of the Sacred Text. The verses 
have never been questioned; they appear in every MS. of the Hebrew ; 
and they stand precisely on the same ground, as to every circumstance of 
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dition to the work, fabricated by such another dealer in the mar- 
vellous, as he that has fastened his long string of fables to the 


genuineness, with any other verses in the entire book of Job. It must be 
observed, that what is said here is perfectly admissible, even on the suppo- 
sition, that Job himself was the author of the poem: the argument not re- 
quiring that the two concluding verses should have been written by the 
same hand that composed the remainder of the work; but that they were, 
equally with any other verses, genuine parts of the book as it was original- 
ly received into the Hebrew canon, and not the unauthorized and spurious 
addition of an unknown fabricator. ‘That the verses in question were 
written by Moses, at the time when the entire work was adapted by him 
and accommodated to the uses of his followers, may appear not improbable 
from what has been said at page 413 of this volume. 

But, perhaps, after all, no other proof of the spuriousness of these two 
verses has been intended by the Right Reverend Author, than what arises 
from those allusions to facts later than the time of Moses, and even of Da- 
vid, to which his Lordship immediately after adverts. If this be the case, 
then in addition to the confounding together the times of Job and of the 
author of the Book, which has been remarked upon above, his Lordship has 
conducted the entire of his reasoning ina circle: having promised, in his 
preface, to overturn the notion of the high antiquity of the book of Job, by 
establishing the spuriousness of these two verses, on which he states that 
notion to have been founded; and having here established the spuriousness 
of the verses, by denying the antiquity of the book. Whatever may be the 
errors in the argument, his Lordship however seems to think, that all will 
be set to rights, by rejecting from the Sacred Text whatever does not cor- 
respond with the theory which he has adopted. 

As the discussion of this subject has led to the mention of the addition 
made by the LX X, at the conclusion of their version of the book of Job, it 
may gratify the curiosity of the reader who is not conversant in these mat- 
ters, to know what that addition is. Having, agreeably to the Hebrew 
original, stated that Job died full of days, the Greek proceeds, ‘‘ But it i§ 
written that he will rise again with those whom. the Lord raises up.—This 
is interpreted from a Syriac book. ‘ He dwelt in the land of Ausitis,’ (of 
Aus or Uz,) ‘in the borders of Idume and Arabia; but his name was first 
called Jobab: and, marrying an Arabian wife, he begot a son, whose name 
was Ennon; and he was himself the son of Zare, a grandson of Esau, of a 
mother Bosorra, so that he was the fifth from Abraham. And these are 
the kings which reigned in Edom, over which country he ruled ; first, Balak 
son of Beor, and the name of his city was Denhaba; but after Balak Jo- 
bab, called Job; but after him Asom prince of the land of Theman; and 
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close of the translation by the LXX interpreters. The fallacy 
must be obvious, when we call to mind the allusions, in the 
poem, to facts that happened in and after the tume of Moses, 
who lived but one hundred and twenty years, and even of 
David, when the age of man was reduced to its present 
standard of seventy years.” 

Thus then it appears, that because the translator thinks 
proper to bring the date of the book of Job lower than the time 
of David, the length of the life of Job could not exceed what 
was usual in that age of the world, and therefore the two verses 


after him Adad, son of Barad, who smote Midian in the plain of Moab, and 
the name of his city was Gethiam. And the friends who came to him, 
were Eliphaz of the sons of Esau, king ofthe Themanites; Baldad, sove- 
reign (tvpzvvec) of the Saucheans; and Zophar, king of the Minzans.’ ”— 
With this the Syriac and Arabic, as given in the Polyglot, nearly corres- 
pond. And a fragment of Aristeas, as taken from Eusebius, (Prep. 
Evang. lib. ix. cap. xxv. tom. i. p. 430.) contains most of these particulars, 
referring to Polyhistor as his authority. Onthe passage inthe Greek it is 
to be remarked, that it contains internal evidence, that the book of Job has 
not had the same Greek interpreters, that have rendered the other books of 
the Old Testament; since it expressly states, that the version was derived 
from a Syriac book. And, indeed, it is clear upon inspection, that the 
Greek interpreters of Job have taken uncommon liberties in their transla- 
tion; having, besides variations from the obvious sense of the Hebrew as 
it now stands, made large additions, not only here but in several other 
places, particularly at ch. ii. 9, to the speech made by Job’s wife. See 
also ch. xix. 4, xxxvi. 28, xxxix. 34,—It is to be noted also, that the con- 
cluding addition to Jobin the Greek is given differently by the Vatican and 
the Alexandrian MSS. : that it is found in Theodotion, but not in Aquila or 
Symmachus ; and that in the Complutensian edition of the LX-X it is want- 
ing. It is said also to have been in the old Italic. At what time it was 
introduced cannot be conjectured ; but the Greek version of Job appears to 
have been earlier than Philo Judeus, from his quoting it in his book De 
Nominum Mutatione. See Wesley, Dissert. LILI. p. 409—413, and p. 
599.—Hod. de Vers. Grec. p. 196; also Drusiws and Codurcus on the 
last verse of Job, and Carpzov’s Defence, p. 36, &c. For the sources 
whence this piece of adscititious history was probably derived, the reader 
may turn to Gen. xxxvi. and 1 Chron. i. 
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which ascribe to him a longer period cannot be genuine, and 
must be discarded from the sacred text. That is, in other words, 
no history can ever be written of any individual who lived at a 
preceding period. This is certainly an unhappy specimen of 
antiquarian research; and a still more unhappy specimen of 
biblical criticism. On the same ground, on which he has re- 
jected the two concluding verses, the Right Reverend critic 
might reject a very large portion of the book of Job, as a 
spurious addition to the genuine work: since every where 
throughout are plentifully scattered those imdications”* of patri- 
archal antiquity, for the direct opposition of which these two last 
verses are pronounced to be surreptitious. 

But, not to dwell any longer on this unfortunate mistake, and 
the rash attempt at mutilating the sacred text which it has 
occasioned, let us procceed to consider those notes of time, attach- 
ing to the poem itself, which “have escaped the diligence of all 
preceding critics;” and by the discovery of which, his Lord- 
ship thinks himself enabled to pronounce upon the lateness of 
its production. 

The first of these is said to be found in ch. xx. 20,, in which 
we are told that the true rendering is, ‘“ Because he acknow- 
ledged not the quail in his stomach:” and the following re- 
mark is subjoined. — “ Here J apprehend is a fresh example of 
the known usage of the Hebrew poets, in adorning their com- 
positions by allusions to facts in the history of their own people. 
ft has escaped all the interpreters ; and it is the more im- 
portant, because it fixes the date of this poem so far as to prove 
its having been composed subsequeutly to the transgression of 
Israel at Kibroth-hataavah, recorded in Numb. xi. 33, 34.— 
Because the wicked acknowledged not the quail, that is, the 
meat with which God had filled his stomach, but, like the un- 
grateful Israelites, crammed and blasphemed his feeder, (as 
Milton finely expresseth it,) he shall experience the same punish- 
ment with them, and be cut off Wana, in the midst of his 


» 


*See pp. 398, 399. 408, 409. of this volume for the proof and 
general admission of this point. 
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enjoyment, as Moses tells us the people were Ey AT, who 
dusted.” 

The Bishop has rightly said, that the translation, which he 
has here given, “has escaped all the interpreters ;” at the same 
time, as he has himself informed us that his acquaintance with 
the interpreters of this book has been studiously contracted to a 
very narrow range, it remains to be explained how his Lordship 
came to ascertain this fact. True, however, it is, that none of 
the commentators on Job, either ancient or modern, had ever 
proposed such a version of the passage. Yet possibly, from 
this circumstance, an inference, differing widely from that 
which the translator would approve, might suggest itself to the 
reader. 

But, what are the grounds on which this unexampled signi- 
fication of the passage has been adopted by the R. R. trans- 
lator? There is but one pretended; namely, that the word 
75w, which occurs in this place, has been rendered quail in 
the book of Numbers. When this has been stated, the only 
reason that can be assigned for this translation has been given. 
The phrase itself, as it is here proposed, receives no justification 
from any parallel passage or similarity of expression, throughout 
the entire body of the Scriptures. No proverbial form, such as, 
‘“ not acknowledging the quail,” has ever been heard of as in 
use amongst the Jews: and, even though there had been such 
a phrase derived from the translation recorded in the book of 
Numbers, it would have been peculiarly inapplicable here, where 
the food, with which the wicked oppressor is said to gorge him- 
self, is not the gift of God, like the quails showered down for the 
Israelites, but, on the contrary, the fruit of his own fraud and 
violence. Besides, the phrase itself is as inconsistent with the 
history in Numbers, as it is inapplicable to the reasoning in Job. 
For we do not find that the Israelites were cut off because of 
their not acknowledging the quail, (by which, if it has any 
meaning, must be understood, their not receiving that food asa 
gift sent from God, —and in this sense it is that the Bishop has 
actually applied it,) but because, as both Moses and the Psalmist 
(Ps. lxxviii.) inform us, they had, antecedently to the grant of 
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the quails, wantonly lusted* for food different from that which 
God had already allotted to them, and were desirous, from their 
want of confidence in God’s power to give them flesh for food, 
to return to the flesh-pots of Egypt. For these reasons it was, 
that punishment was inflicted ; and inflicted too (so far from 
having been caused by their not acknowledging the quail,) 
before the food was actually swallowed; whilst, as we are told, 
“it was yet between the teeth and not yet chewed.” See Numb. 
xi. 33. | 

To the new version, then, here recommended, there lie these 
three objections: 1. That we find no instance of the phrase 
which it mtroduces, throughout the Hebrew Scriptures, nor 
amongst the traditions of the Jews: 2. That such a phrase 
could not have grown out of the transaction to which it is traced : 
and, 3. That, if it could, it would be totally inapplicable 
to the passage in question. With how little reason, upon the 
whole, the Bishop has departed from the commonly received 
sense of the text, which requires the word to be rendered in the 
sense of guietness,} there needs but a slight inspection of the 


\ 


* The very name of Kibroth-hataavah was given to the place, to mark 
the nature of the crime: the signification of these words being sepulchra 
concupiscentie, ‘because there they buried the people that lusted.” 
Numb. xi. 21. See on this particularly Bochart, vol. iii. pp. 92. 108, 109. 

+ The word “5p, which Bishop Stock here renders: quaz/, is, as has 
been noticed abave, so employed in speaking of the feod miraculously af- 
forded to the Israelites at Kzbroth-hataavah, and occurs in that sense in 
four places; namely, in Exod. xvi. 13., Namb. xi. 31, 32., and Ps. ev- 
40. In the various other parts of Scripture, in which the word is: to: be: 
found, it is used in the sense: of guiet and tranquil enjoyment: and from 
this, as its radical meaning, even its application to the bird above named 
is commonly explained: inasmuch as quails are conceived to be a species 
of birds, that seek quiet and undisturbed enjoyment in the fields of corn, 
where they conceal themselves in great numbers, and if allewed to enjoy 
rest, fatten prodigiously. See Kircher’s Concordance and Parkhurst on 
the word. Abbé Pluche tells us, in his Histotre dw Ciel, tom. i. p. 247., 
that the quail was, amongst the ancient Egyptians, the emblem of peace 
and security: and Hasselquist and Bochart both inform us, that they come 
into Egypt in great multitudes, in the spring, at the ripening of the wheat. 
Bochart, the whole of whose observations upon the nature and history of 
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original to discover. And with how much less reason he has 
pretended to find in the version which he has substituted, a proof 


this bird are extremely curious, derives the name from 5 yy), pacate vivere, 
and thence abundare. ‘They, however, who may wish to see the various 
meanings of the word 54yy accurately detailed, and carefully deduced from 
the primary sense of the root = 5y5, will be rewarded by an examination of 
Schultens’s discussion of the signification of the term, in his Origines He- 
brea, tom. ii. p. 52—76. The true meaning of this root is the more im- 
portant, as from it is supposed by some to be derived the Hebrew_word 
Shilo, denoting the Messiah, in the well known prophecy of Jacob. 

Of the various translations which have been given of this verse in Job, 
perhaps that of Dathe conveys the best sense :— 


“‘Quia venter ejus expleri non poterat, 
Nec quidquam cupiditatibus suis evasit.” 


Schnurrer, also, has in a like sense rendered this verse, (and,—with 
the one which immediately precedes, and the one which immediately fol- 
lows it, all of which have occasioned much perplexity amengst the cam 
mentators,—extremely well) : — 


“ Quoniam haud sensit quietem in ventre suo, 
Et nihil eorum, que appetiit, passus est evadere.” 


See Schnurrer’s Dissertationes Philologico Critica, p. 256. The same 
sense has been given by the Vulgate. 

The rendering of the Greek is a striking instance of the liberty, which 
that Version has so frequently taken with this book. Ov tori avtov cornpia 
role vrapyoucw, is the translation of the first clause. I know not well how 
to account for this rendering, unless by supposing that the Greek Interpret- 
ers, instead of 545 '5, readin their MS. »5 554; for it is remarkable, 
that the word 5%4'5, which they here render 4 vrapyovre, they have in 
the 15th verse rendered oixiz; now, ta vaapyovre and ore varapye they have 
occasionally used, as well as oixss, for fyu'y, as see Gen. xlv. 18. Esth. 
viii. 1. 7. ; and in Esth. vii. 8. they translate 4p‘ by cixec: therefore it 
seems not unreasonable to suppose, that they ‘have read the word Fes4 
here; that is, th for t, and a 4 inserted. 

It is to be remarked, however, that, amongst the various meanings as- 
cribed to the passage by commentators, there is not one that gives the 
smallest countenance to the rendering of the word 44yy) proposed by the 
Bishop, and on which the whole force of his argument concerning the date 
of the book depends (even the pointing of the Masora opposes him :) nor is 
there one that gives to that word any other sense than that of gutetness, 
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(as he is pleased to call it,) that the book of Job was composed 
subsequently to the transaction at Kibroth-hataavah, will pro- 
bably, after what has been said, appear no less clear. 

The next passage to which the Bishop refers us for a mark of 
time, is ch. xxvi. 5., which he thus translates :— 


“The mighty dead are pierced through ; 
The waters from beneath, and their inhabitants.”’* 


And on this the only remark he thinks necessary to make, is, 
that he “agrees with Scott, that pry 4 are the giants, and 
wicked inhabitants of the old world, who perished in the Flood, 
produced by breaking up the waters from beneath, or the 
fountains of the great deep, as Moses calls them, Gen. vii. 11.” 

Now, admitting, for the sake of argument, that the antedilu- 
vian giants, who with the wicked inhabitants of the old world 
were overwhelmed by the Flood, have been here intended by the 
epithet s3x95, Rephaim ; there arises from this very circum- 
stance a proof, that the inference which the Bishop would hence 
deduce, respecting the priority of Moses to the author of this 


safety, abundance, enjoyment, all of which spring from the same primary 
idea; the Syriac only (with its copy the Arabic) excepted; which renders 
the word by ctlss signifying his gudgment, his condemnation, or his pun- 
ashment: see Schaaf’s Lex. Syr. And how to reconcile any of these 
senses to the original - 25, I confess myself totally at a loss. 

* May it be permitted, in transitu, to ask, what possible meaning can 
be assigned to these two lines? Is it, that the waters are pierced through, 
as well as the mighty dead? And do their inhabitants mean the fishes ? 
Andis it meant, that they are alse pierced through? And what is intend- 
ed by the waters from beneath? from beneath what 2—It should be remark- 
ed, that, although in the reference to Scott, which is mentioned above, it 
seems as lf the Bishop had adopted these strange phrases in common with 
that writer, yet the case is not so; they have nothing in common but the 
meaning of the word ayaps. The Bishop is original, almost throughout 
the whole verse, especially in the expression of “ The waters from be- 
neath; the Hebrew necessarily requiring (as will appear immediately 
upon inspection) that the word beneath, whether it be construed in con- 
nexion with the waters or not, must precede : that is, if the two words are 
to be combined, it must be “beneath the waters,” just the opposite of his 
Lordship’s collocation. 
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poem, is a false one. For those giants of the old world are 
called by Moses p53 55, Nephilim ; and in no one instance by 
the name of Rephaim, which is here applied. So that if we 
really have, in this place, an allusion to those gtants who lived 
before the Flood, we must suppose the knowledge of the writer 
to have been derived from some source different from the writ- 
ings of Moses: a conclusion, directly the opposite of that which 
it has been the Bishop’s object to establish. His Lordship, 
indeed, tells us, that he expects not to be called upon “to prove, 
that the author of the poem derived his knowledge of events 
from a history of so much notoriety as that of Moses, rather 
than from oral or any other tradition.’—But, surely, in facts so 
notorious as those of the Deluge, and of the existence of those 
giants and wicked men who preceded it, it cannot be thought too 
much to demand, that some marked similitude between the 
accounts given of them by Moses and by any other early 
writer should be adduced, in proof that either borrowed from the 
other. At all events, it is clearly too much on the other hand 
to expect, that this should be conceded, in defiance of a marked 
dissimilitude, such as has been shown in the present case to exist. 
And, after all, even were a resemblance discoverable, the ques- 
tion, Which was the earliest writer ? would still remain exactly 
as before. 

The Bishop, in truth, on the word Rephaim, is altogether at 
variance with himself. The phrase “ mighty dead,” which he 
here uses for Rephaim, is the same which (after Bishop Lowth) 
he has employed in Isaiah xiv. 9., for the same Hebrew word. 
But the explanation of the term which he has there given, he 
states to have originated with Rosenmiiller, (or rather he should 
have said with Vitringa, for from him Rosenmiiller has taken it,) 
and is altogether different from that which he has here borrowed 
from Scott, His words there are :—“ RepnHaim, the gigan- 
tic spectres. Ghosts are commonly magnified by vulgar 
terror to a stature superior to the human. Rosenm.’— 
Stock’s Isaiah, p. 40.—T hus, then, we find, that Ghosts, as 
such, are magnified by vulgar terror, and may be called 
Rephaim. And go, the appellation, “mighty dead,” or 
Rephaim, becomes applicable to ali the inhabitants of the 
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invisible world. But how then can that, whieh is represented 
as a quality of the shades of all dead men, namely, gigantic 
size, or Rephaism, be considered in this place as designating 
the spirits only of a particular class of human beings, who, 
being of actually gigantic stature, had lived before the Flood ? 
The two expositions meet, with such adverse fronts, that I de- 
spair of being able to reconcile them.—Non nostrum tantas 
componere lites. 

It should not be suffered to pass unnoticed, that in the pass- 
age of Job, with which we are at present concerned, there 
occurs, besides the prays Rephaim, another term of consider- 
able moment; to the true nature and meaning of which the 
Right Rev. translator has by no means paid that attention, 
which the office assumed by him demanded. The term I allude 
to is *45 yay Shedl : a term in whose signification is involved a 


* Ithad been well, if the Bishop had attended somewhat more to those 
learned investigations of the import of this and other difficult terms, which 
are to be foundin Mercer, Schultens, Peters, and the other laborious Com- 
mentators, whose cautious researches have only excited his disgust. We 
should then not find that uncertainty of meaning, which at present attaches 
to his Lordship’s translations of the passages in which such terms occur. 
The word, in particular, which is here referred to, has been rendered by 
him, in different places, with such variety and such vagueness, as to leave 
the reader altogether ignorant of the sense which the translator conceives 
most properly to belong to it. Of eight places in which it occurs in the 
book of Job, and of ten places in the prophecy of Isaiah, there is not one, in 
which the Bishop has taken occasion to give a precise idea of its true sig- 
nification. Sometimes he calls it “ the lower region,” (Job vii. 9., xiv. 13., 
xxiv. 19. ;) at others, “hell,” (Job xi. 8., Isai. xiv. 9. ;) again, “ the grave,” 
(Job xvii. 13. 16., xxi.13., Isai. v. 14., xiv. 11. 15., xxviii. 15. 18., xxxviii. 
10. 18. ;) again, in the present passage, “the lower world ;”’ and again, Isai. 
lvii. 9., “the lowest pit.” Amidst all this variety of application, not a single 
glance, that I can discover, has been taken at the radical meaning of the 
word, except in one passing remark, in a criticism, which is of so extraor- 
dinary a nature, that I cannot avoid quoting the whole of it, as it stands.— 
It isa note on Job xx. 9.— “ Which beamed on him. TASTw- The 
reader, who shall take the pains to examine the several Hebrew roots com- 
mencing with the letter »}, will be apt to think with me, that the original 


sense of by far the greatest part of them, may best be discovered, by divest- 
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question no less important than that of the early belief enter- 
tained by the people of the East, concerning the existence of the 


ing them of this same initial letter, which stood in the place of an article 
or preposition, merely. ‘Thus WIAD. the sun, I conceive to be the 
feeler, who feeleth after and investigateth all things: p yyy, the heavens, 
the place of waters, >yq-yp, from which rain, or waters, come ; Sarv> 
the place of the insensible, Shedl or Hades. And thus may the verb before 
us, pw» be traced to apy, of which we want an example, but it proba- 
bly signified to SHINE, as from it,” (that is, from a non-existing word, 
observe,) “is derived =, pircH!” Surely, such another perfect speci- 
of adventurous criticism the entire regions of conjecture can scarcely sup- 
ply. Intruth, this is such an exercise of the critical faculty, as, were it in- 
dulged in, must render the Hebrew Scriptures a perfect nullity, by fasten- 
ing on them any sense that any guesser might think proper to affix. 

That the prefix 4, as an abbreviation for the relative 52)», 1s not un- 
precedented, is well known to Hebrew scholars: but, at the same time, 
this is acknowledged to be a Chaldaism, which, although it is found in the 
later books of the O.T. composed about and after the time of the captivity, 
is denied to have any place in those of earlier production. (See p. 404. of 
this vol.) What then is to become of all those words beginning with the 
letter 4), in the several books preceding the captivity, which constitute 
by much the greater part of the Hebrew Scripture? Are all those words 
to be interpreted by divesting them of the initial 4, in opposition to the 


hitherto received opinion, that not more than two or three such words at the 
most are to be found through the entire range of those early writings? 
Then, indeed, it is time to set about a new translation of the whole body of 
the Old Testament, since so numerous a class of words have hitherto been 
altogether misunderstood by every interpreter of Scripture.—What, in 
truth, isto become of the Hebrew language? ‘The lexicons at present ex- 
hibit, as primitives, not fewer than two hundred words commencing with 
the letter 44. Now to pronounce, that “ by far the greatest part” of these 
are compounded, and must be divested of that letter in order to discover 
their true meaning ; leaving it also to the conjecture of the individual to de- 
termine which words have the prefix, and which not, is surely neither more 
nor less than to convert the language into mere babble. One would think 
it scarcely possible to add to the extravagance of this proceeding ; and yet 
has this not been done in the criticism referred to, when, in one of the com- 
pounds thus fancifully made up, it is admitted that one of its components 
has no place in the language? as in the case of =, ¢o shine, of which the 


Bishop says, “‘we want an example ;” and truly says so, there being no 
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soul after death. With respect to these two important terms, it 
fortunately happens, that they stand so combined in one part of 


such word, in that sense, or in any sense approaching to it, either in the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament, or in any of the kindred languages, Chal- 
dee, Syriac, or Arabic. But his Lordship adds, that though there zs not, 
yet there ought tobe, such a word, because there is such a word as SP, 
pircu. If the reader finds it difficult to give credit to this representation, 
I refer him to the work itself—Or, again, is not the extravagance also 
heightened, though in an inferior degree, when we find in the same criti- 
cism, a sense given to one of the components, which does not belong to it ? 
as in the word 44995, which, we are told, properly means the place of the 
insensible, being compounded of yy and 4 x9; the latter word of course 
signifying insensible. Now it is notorious, that the word Sane bears, 
throughout the entire Scripture, no other sense than that of foolish ; which 
indeed in the Scripture use also implies wicked: a meaning surely, suffi- 
ciently removed from that of znsenszble ; and the more markedly so, as, in 
the primary sense of the word, it signifies not simply folly, but an actewity 
in folly. 

There is, indeed, it should be noticed, a source for certain Hebrew words 
commencing with 4, very different from that wild and arbitrary one de- 
vised by the Bishop. The Syriac has a special conjugation, to which 
Schultens and Michaelis have given the name of Schapel, from the prefixed 
"f being its characteristic, as the ms and pm are the characteristics of the 
conjugations Hiphil and Hithpahelinthe Hebrew. This is seldom used by 
the Hebrew in its verbs, but not unfrequently in nouns derived from that 
conjugation. Here is a legitimate source, and one which in its nature 
supplies a rule and a limitation.—See on this Syriac form, Michaelis, Not. 
et Epim. p. 195.—also Mich. Gramm. Syr. p. 91.—It should be noted 
that the Schaphel of the Germans should be called Shaphel with us ; the 
word being derived from the letter 95, which they write sch, and we sh. 

There is another instance of the application of the new discovery made 
by the Bishop, respecting words beginning with "yj, of a nature so extra- 
ordinary, and of which his Lordship has made so extraordinary a use, 
that I cannot forbear annexing it to this note. On the verb HO in ch. 
xxxiv. 26. he remarks in the note: “p55 or PEW from unfrequent 


occurrence, is not well understood ; but if, according to my rule, we cast 
off 44, we shall come to a better known verb, »'5, to stagger, or to tumble.” 


Now, in the first place (to make no remark on the exercise of fancy with 
respect to the 4), as that his Lordship’s rue,) the word, which is described 


as being from unfrequent occurrence not well understood, is found above a 
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Scripture as to throw light upon each other, and to leave little 
doubt remaining upon this most interesting article of oriental 
theology. If we look to Isaiah xiv. 9, we shall there find, 
what were the Jewish opinions upon this subject in the days of 
that prophet. TI here sibjoin the whole passage, as it is rendered 
by Bishop Low‘h. 


“Hades (Shedl) from beneath is moved because of thee to 
meet thee at thy coming: 

He rouseth for thee the mighty dead, (Rephaim,) all the great 
chiefs of the Earth: 

He maketh to rise up from their thrones all the kings of the 
nations. 

All of them shall accost thee, and shall say unto thee: 

Art thou, even thou too, become weak as we? Art thou made 
like unto us ? | 

Is then thy pride brought down to the grave; the sound of thy 
sprightly instruments ? . 


dozen times in the Hebrew Bible, and in such connexion as to have caused 
to the commentators no doubt about its meaning ; for which it also derives 
additional confirmation from the kindred languages. And onthe other hand, 
the word Pe (or as he should have written it, Pip») which his Lordship 
pronounces to be so much better known, occurs only in three places, with 
the possibility ofthat sense of stagger, in which we are told it is so familiarly 
understood; and even in those places, the Greek and Latin translators do 
not concur in giving it that sense: so that, in truth, this word, in the appli- 
cation of it, may be considered as involved in some uncertainty, whilst the 
one which it is conjured up to supplant is involved in none.—But we have 
not done with this discovery yet. ‘The true sense of PbO or Spry) 
is made out, by his Lordship’s rule, to signify, stagger or tumble ; and, ac- 
cordingly, it is so rendered by him, in the passage to which this note has 
been attached. But then the same word occurs in four other places in the 
book of Job, xx. 22, xvii. 23, xxxiv. 37., xxxvi. 18.: and in the three first of 
these, the idea of clapping the hands, which is the true one, and which the 
Bishop has rejected in the above criticism, is adopted by him; and in the 
fourth, the vague sense of exposure is introduced : whilst the idea of stagger, 
which his Lordship has laboured so much and so unjustifiably to establish as 
the true and proper sense, is completely forgotten. Surely this istoorambling. 
Vou. 1.—55 
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Is the vermin become thy couch, and the earth-worm thy 
covering ? 

How art thou fallen from Heaven, O Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing ? 

Art cut down to the earth, thou that didst subdue the nations ?” 


Thus then, in like manner as Homer, in his Odyssey, sends 
the souls of the slaughtered wooers to Hades, where they meet 
with the manes of Achilles, Agamemnon, and other heroes; so 
the Hebrew poet, in this passage of inimitable grandeur, describes 
the king of Babylon, when slain and brought to the grave, as 
entering Shedl, and there meeting the Rephaim, or manes of 
the dead, who had descended thither before him, and who are 
poetically represented as rising from their seats at his approach. 
And as,on the one hand, the passage in the Grecian bard has 
been always held, without any question, to be demonstrative of 
the existence of a popular belief amongst the Greeks, that there 
was a place called Hades, which was the receptacle for departed 
souls; so this poetic image of Isaiah must be allowed, upon the 
other, to indicate in like manner, amongst the Jews, the exist- 
ence of a popular belief that there was a region for departed souls 


called Sheol, in which the Rephaim or Manes took up their 
abode.* 


* As the above isa point of considerable moment, and vitally connected 
with a subject which has excited much contreversy and great interest, I 
must add a few more observations upon the meaning of the two remarka- 
ble words with which we are here concerned. And, in the first instance, 
the reader may not be displeased with a compressed statement of what 
the very learned Vitringa has given at length upon this head.—After 
admitting, in his remarks on the passage of Isaiah just cited, that the word 
Sheol may be (though it very rarely is) applied in the sense of grave or se- 
pulchre, he proceeds to argue, that in this sense it cannot have been employed 
in the passage under discussion; for that it would be a monstrous abuse of 
language, to say, that the grave stirred. up those who were actually dead : 
and therefore he contends, that the whole passage must be explained, as a 
poetic fiction, accommodated to the existing opinions of the day, which he 
holds to have been these :—That the souls of men, when released from the 
body by death, pass into a vast subterraneous region, as a common recepta- 
cle, but with different mansions, adapted to the different qualities of its 
inhabitants; and that here, preserving the shades and resemblances of the 
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The next passage to which the Bishop has referred us, (see p. 
133.) is found in ch. xxxiv. 2U., which in our common version 


living, they fill the same characters they did in life. That this entire re- 
gion was called by the Jews Sheél, by the Greeks Hades, and by the Latins 
Infert, That these were the notions that commonly prevailed amongst 
the Jews, he conceives to be fully established by various parts of Scripture : 
and to this, he thinks, the history of the witch of Endor yields confirma- 
tion, inasmuch as, let the illusion in that transaction be what it might, it 
goes to establish the fact of the opinion which was then vulgarly received. 
—Agreeably to this hypothesis, he contends that various expressions of 
the patriarchs and prophets are to be explained; and to this purpose he 
instances Gen. xxxvii. 35., Ps. xvi. 10., xxx. 4., xciv. 17.; in all of which, 
a place where souls, when freed from the body, were assembled, still pre- 
serving all their faculties,—is, as he thinks, plainly supposed.—-F rom the 
Hebrews he conceives that this opinion passed to other people, and became 
disfigured by various fictions of their respective invention. Thus the 
doctrine of the Egyptians respecting Hades is given in the second book 
of Herodotus; where we have the history of Rhampsinitus, who, accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Egyptians, had visitedthe infernal regions, and 
returned safe to life. ‘The notion, he says, was variously embellished by 
the Greek poets; and afterwards, being stripped by Plato of much of its 
poetic ornaments, was embodied by him in his ‘philosophical system. 
Hence again the Latins, and the nations at large, derived their phrase- 
ology in speaking of the state of the dead; for instances of which 
phraseology he refers to Velleius, Livy, Florus, and others. 

The learned writer then proceeds to the Rephaim, who are here de- 
scribed by Isaiah, as raised from their seats by Shed/, on the approach of 
the King of Babylon; and who must consequently be the shades or manes, 
by which Sheol is nhabited.—But wherefore denominated Rephaim? By 
this word, he says, it appears indisputably from Isai. xxvi. 14. compared 
with this passage, must be meant the souls of the deceased. But at the 
same time, he observes, it appears no less indisputably from Gen. xiv. 5. 
and Deut. iii. 11., that the same word is employed to designate a people 
of gigantic stature among the Canaanites; and it is accordingly almost 
every where rendered “‘ gvants” by the LXX. and Vulgate. How to 
reconcile these two senses, which appear so very different, has been a 
difficulty with commentators. But this difficulty, he says, will be removed, 
if we attend to the notion which has vulgarly prevailed concerning ghosts 
or manes ; that they appear of a stature greater than human: and hence 
our author thinks, that the word, which originally denoted the shades of the 
departed, came to be transferred to denote men of a gigantic bulk; and so 
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stands thus: “Ina moment shall they die, and the people shall 
be troubled at midnight, and pass away ; and the mighty shall 


became finally an appellation for both.—See Vitringa in Isai. tom. i. pp. 
432, 433. 

I find that Cocceius explains the application of the term Rephaim to the 
giants in Canaan, on the same principle, though not so explicitly, as 
Vitringa. His words are, “‘possit videri, eos” (gigantes, scil.) ‘‘ ita 
appellatos, quod tanquam manes et spectra inter homines versarentur.” 
The word itself he derives originally from p59, resolvere; or as the 
LXX, wre raveobas, exaverbxs; and its primary meaning he considers to be 
resolutt, mortut in pulverem redacti—hence manes, Michaelis has. in a 
way that appears not equally satisfactory, endeavoured to account for the 
application of the same term Rephaim to giants and ghosts, on the idea of 
the dark caverns inhabited by the former.—See Not. et Epim. pp. 28, 29. 

The very learned and ingenious examination of the terms Shedl and 
Rephaim, by Peters (from p. 318. to 382.,) merits particular attention. 
Sheol he distinguishes into two parts, the upper and the lower; in the latter 
of which he places the residence of the wicked spirits: and to this class 
he applies the term Rephuim, as being giants in wnpiety. In this point, 
however, I apprehend he has carried the matter too far: for the giants in 
impiety to whom he primarily alludes, are those monstrous defiers of God’s 
authority, who lived before the Flood, and were overwhelmed by the 
Almighty for their enormous wickedness: and from these it is, that he 
transfers the term Rephaim, to the shades of all such as had been mighty 
in violence and crimes. But in doing this, he has fallen into the same 
error, which I have noticed in Bishop Stock and others; namely, that of 
supposing Rephaim to have been the name of those heaven-defying giants, 
that lived before the Flood: whereas, as was shown in p, 428., they had 
no such name; being known only by that of Nephilim. Peters indeed, 
appearsto me also to have followed the clue of interpretation, with respect 
to the term Rephaw, in a wrong direction altogether, by transferring the 
word from the primary signification of giants to the secondary one of shades ; 
whereas I have little doubt that it was first the proper appellation of the 
latter, and thence extended to the former, in the manner suggested by 
Vitringa. At the same time I agree with Peters and with Schultens, that 
the word is sometimes taken in an unfavourable sense, so as to particular- 
ize the souls of the wicked. ThisI think is manifest from Prov. ix. 18., 
xxi. 16. AndI would in the following manner explain the various accepta- 
tions of the word, which I have not been able to find has yet been satisfac- 
torily done by any author. 

From the verb mp, signifying resolvere, I derive, with Cocceius, the 


word Esw D4) resolutt; which, applied to human beings, denotes that they 
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be taken away without hand.”—-On this passage his Lordship 
makes the following observations.—“ The sudden death here 


are reduced to their first elements by dissolution. Rephaim therefore im- 
plies the deceased, in that separated condition of the component parts of 
their nature which is produced by death: and as the bodily part moulders 
into dust and becomes insensible, it is consequently applied to that active 
principle, which retains the consciousness, and continues as it were the 
existence, of the man. Rephaim, then, imports men in that state, to 
which they are brought when reduced by dissolution to the simple and 
essential element, the soul; and thence has been used to signify the ghosts 
of the deceased. ‘These again, being clothed by the imaginations of the 
living in certain airy shapes, and magnified through terror to gigantic 
stature, in process of time lent their name to men of great and terrific 
bulk; and hence the appellation passed to giants, and became the denomi- 
nation of certain classes of that description in Canaan. Again these 
Rephaim of the Canaanites, being distingnished. amongst a people who 
were all odious for their crimes, and as such pronounced to be an abomina- 
tion to the Lord, the idea of great wickedness, so strongly associated with 
the name, was by degrees reflected back upon the primitive term; so that 
Rephaim, as applied tothe souls of the dead, came at length to imply also 
specially the svuls of the guilty dead. Thus Rephawn becomes properly 
capable of these three senses, Ghosts, Giants, and Ghosts of the Wicked. 

Again, as to the origin‘of the word 54yay) Shedd, signifying, as we have 
seen, the region allotted to the residence of the Rephain, or shades of the 
departed, it has been best derived from the verb Saat quesivit, postulavit, 
indicating its znsatiable craving: a character which we find particularly 
attached to it in several parts of Scripture—see Isaz. v. 14., Habak., ii, 
5., Prov. xxvii. 20., xxx. 16.—At the same time, I confess, I cannot but 
think, that there has been overlooked by the Critics a particular accepta- 
tion of the word d,9y7j, which would more adequately convey the true 
character and nature of Shed/. The verb is known not only to signify, ta 
demand, or crave, but to demand, or crave AS A LOAN; and therefore im- 
plies that what is sought for is to be rendered back. In this view of the 
case, Shed/ is to be understood, not simply as the region of departed spirits, 
but as the region which is to form their temporary residence, and from 
which they are at some future time to be rendered up; thus indicating an 
intermediate state of the soul, between its departure from this world, and 
some future stage of itsexistence. ‘This particular acceptation of the word 
receives countenance in this passage of Job, especially, from the render- 
ing of the LXX and the Chaldee, with which our common version corre- 
sponds. The word 55%;p5s, the former renders by “abicevras (from 
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described, its happening at midnight, the trepidation of the’ 
people, the removal of the strong ones to the other world by an 
invisible hand ; what are all these but the circumstances re- 


uair, obstetrix,) shall be brought forth; and the latter, by a word signifying 
regenerabuntur, shall be born again: both evidently explaining the 
Hebrew word 55m or 547) in reference to the pains of bringing 
forth; and signifying, that the Rephaum were to be rendered up 
from the place of their residence, and as it were born again into 
some new state of existence. Codurcus also, I find, in his explanation 
of Sheél, describes the notion entertained of it by the Jews thus: 
Lg srt purgatorii locum existimant, ex quo redduntur superis anime, 
exantlatis quibus erant obnoxie penis.” (Crit. Sacr. tom. iil. p. 3318.) 
—Windet also mentions, that to the Shed/ of the Hebrews, corresponds the 
Amenthes of the Egyptians, which Plutarch, comparing it with the Hades 
of the Greeks, expounds by, tov AzuGayovra xxb didovre. in his book of Isis 
and Osiris. (De vitd functorum siatu, p..24.; also Peters, p. 320.)— 
Windet likewise informs us, that the Jews hold Gehenna, or the place of 
perdition, to be the lowest parts of Shed, the general receptacle of departed 
souls: and that in order to express the great depth, to which they conceive 
it to he sunk, they are used to describe it as beneath the waters: their idea 
being, that the waters are placed below the earth, and that the earth floats 
upon them like a ship. De vita functorum slatu, pp. 242, 243. Tar- 
tarus, in like-manner, he says (p. 245.,) the Greeks made the lowest part of 
Hades. 

On the Jewish notions of Sheél, compared with the Greek notions of 
Hades, 1 would refer the reader to the entire of the last-named work ; to 
Peters’s Crit. Diss. as before noticed ; to Bishop Lowth’s Lectures, vol. 
i. p. 156—166. (Greg. edit.) and Mr. Henley’s note in ditto, p. 213.; to 
Mich Not. et Epim. pp. 27, 28.; and to Bishop Horsley’s Hosea, pp. 46. 
157—160. 200, 201. He may consult also with advantage the Sermon 
of this last writer, upon Christ’s descent into Sheél: and upon the same 
subject he will find a good discourse by Johnson of Cranbrook, in the 2d 
volume of his Sermons. 

Were I now upon the whole, to offer my own rendering of the passage 
in Job out of which this long discussion has arisen, I would venture the 
following : 

The souls of the dead tremble ; 

[The places] below the waters, and their inhabitants. 

The seat of spirits is naked before him ; 

And the region of destruction hath no covering. 

Here I take the souls of the dead, and the inhabitants of the places 
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corded by Moses in Exodus, xii. 29., of the destruction of the 
first-born of the Egyptians? Pharaoh likewise is the king, to 
whom God is said just before to have given the title of Belial. 
We have here of course another proof, that the writer of this 
poem was posterior in time to Moses.” * 


below the (abyss of ) waters, to bear to each other the same proportion, that 
is found, in the next verse, to subsist between the seat of spirits, and the 
region of destruction: those of the dead who were sunk in the lowest 
parts of Shedl being placed in the region of destruction, or the Gehenna 
of thelater Jews. So that the passage, on the whole, conveys this: that 
nothing is, or can be concealed from the all-seeing eye of God; that the 
souls of the dead tremble under his view, and the shades of the wicked, 
sunk to the bottom of the abyss, can even there find no covering from his 
sight. 

* Heath, who is extremely anxious to lower the antiquity of the book of 
Job, has gone before the Bishop, in the notion that the slaughter of the 
first-born is here alluded to; although his Lordship has mentioned this, as 
one of the notes of time, which had escaped all the commentators. To 
make the reference appear more probable, that author has rendered the 
word =5' ys, in such a manner, as to imply the passing on of the destroy- 
ing angel, as described by Moses. In doing so, he has undoubtedly im- 
proved the resemblance tothe account of the transaction in Exodus. But. 
to make this point out, he is compelled either to violate grammar, or to 
pluralize the Angel. These things, however, avail nothing, as the hypo- 
thesis must be supported.— Warburton, with the same resolute determina- 
tion to modernize Job, discovers, in the passage before us, not only the 
transaction in Egypt, but also another of a nature entirely different. The 
words, he says, “‘ plainly refer to the destruction of the first-born in Egypt, 
and Sennacherib’s army ravaging Judea.”—Dw. Leg. vol. i. p. 498.— 
What now becomes of that appropriate term, ‘‘ midnight,” which, with the 
Bishop, singled out the transactionin Egypt from every other; andof that 
other significant word, yy, “pass through,” which has so completely 
satisfied Heath, that no other than that transaction could have been 
intended :—neither of these words being found in the history of the destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib’s army t—Codurcus has, with true propriety and good 
sense, suggested the use which is to be made of the two events alluded to 
by Warburton; namely, that they are facts, to which the mind is naturally 
led, as tending to exemplify and confirm the observation on the ways of 
Providence, which is laid down in this part of Job; and that had these 
events taken place before the composition of the poem, it would not be un- 
natural to suppose that the writer had them, with others of the same kind, 
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Now, undoubtedly, if this supplies a proof of the point pro- 
posed, the matter of demonstration is easier than has been com- 
monly imagined. In the original passage here referred to, it 
must be remembered, that the Bishop does not pretend to have 
discovered any one expressiun, which is to be found in the 
description of the slaughter of the first-born in Egypt, excepting 
the single term, “midnight.” 'This almost total diversity of 
phrase is surely no part of the proof that the description in Job 
is taken from that which was given by Moses. But although 
there be not an identity of expressions, yet may there not be a 
general similarity to justify the Bishop's assertion? On the 
contrary, there is nothing more requisite than his Lordship’s 
own statement of the case to overturn every idea of a reference 
to Moses’s account of the above transaction. For, in the first 
place, according to that statement, God is heie represented as 
having given to Pharaoh the title of Belial.*—Now this is a 


in his view. These are the reflections of a sober judgment, which, it were 
much to be wished, was more frequently to be met with in our commenta- 
tors andtranslators. I should mention, indeed, that Holden and Scott have 
taken the same judicious view of the subject. To prove how wide in its 
application this passage in Job has been found, I shall add only one instance 
more of its appropriation. ‘The Chaldee has discovered in it an allusion 
to the destruction of Sodom. 

* His Lordship has here created a difficulty against himself. or, as 
was stated above, were Pharaoh supposed to be in this place intended under 
the title of Belial, this would disprove the Bishop’s position that the writer 
alludes to the history in Exodus. But that Pharaoh zs intended here, 
there is not the slightest ground to imagine. In this I will be judged even 
by the Bishop’s own translation : vee 


“¢ Shall even the hater of justice give laws? 
And wilt thou condemn the eminently just One? 
Who saith unto a king, Thou art Belial! 
Ye are wicked! unto princes: 
Who accepteth not the persons of nobles, 
Neither is the rich man,” &c. 


Now where is Pharaoh? Isit inthe word Belial? That name was 
never given to him. Buthe deserved such aname. Why? Is it because 
Belial implies wickedness? and was Pharaoh the only wicked king ! We 
might also demand to be informed who were those Princes of Pharoah’s 
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piece of information, with which Moses does not appear to have 
been acquainted; of which at least he has left behind him no 
record. Again, as his Lordship reminds us, and with the addi- 
tional emphasis of Italics, the passage in Job describes those who 
were taken away, as ‘‘the strong ones.” Now what. does 
Moses tell us? That, “the Lord smote all the first-born in 
the land of Egypt, from the first-born of Pharaoh that sat on 
his throne, unto the first-born of the captive that was in the 
dungeon; and all the first-born of the catile.” In other 
words, he informs us, that the first-born of both man and beast; 
was indiscriminately destroyed ; and this, the Bishop thinks, is 
significantly conveyed by the phrase strong ones, or rather (as 
our common version more properly reads) the mighty. But, 
again, his Lordship sees plainly in “the anvisible hand,” (or, 
as he himself renders it, and as it ought to be rendered, without 
hand,) a marked proof of the allusion in this part of Job to 
Moses. ‘'T’o this it may safely be replied, that the proof is as 
invisible as the hand; for nothing corresponding to this phrase 
is tobe found in the language of Moses. 

In short, if one were seeking arguments to prove that the 
writer of the book of Job had not, in this place, his eye fixed 
upon the record of the transaction in Egypt which has been 
left by Moses, he would naturally select most of those very cir- 
cumstances on which the Bishep seems so firmly torely. For it 
must be remembered, that his Lordship is not content to say, 
that the writer of the book of Job refers to facts, which are 
related also by Moses; but he contends, particularly, that he 
must have derived fis knowledge of those facts from the very 


court, who are at the same time denominated wicked. Intruth the Bishop’s 
argument might onthe whole be put thus: Pharaoh, it is true, is not by 
Moses called Belial, but he ought to have been so called by him, and 
therefore we may consider him as actually having been so called.—A gain ; 
Pharaoh is not named here, but as the word Belzal is used, which de- ~ 
notes wickedness, Pharaoh ought to have been named, and therefore we 
may consider him as having been actually named. Really this is too ex- 
travagant.—N. B. the word $945 Belial, simply signifies worthless, 
wicked, axpetos, nequam: from 45 non, and dy4 profuit. 
Vou. 1.—56. 
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accounts which Moses had given of them in his writings :— 
facts, he observes, not being usually referred to before the history 
recording them has had time to obtain currency ; and the author 
of Job being, consequently, indebted to the history of Moses for 
his knowledge of such facts as have been adverted to by both. 
See p. 89. | 

But, in truth, not only is it manifest, that the writer of Job 
has not, in the passage before us, referred to the Mosaic accoun* 
of the destruction of the first-born in Egypt, but there appears 
no reasonable ground for supposing that he meant to allude to 
that transaction at all. This will be best seen by a perusal of 
the entire passage in Job, as it is given in the common version, 
which is here subjoined.* 


* “ Shall even he that hateth right govern ! 
And wilt thou condemn him that is most just ? 
Is it fit to say to a King, Thou art wicked ? 
And to Princes, Ye are ungodly ? 
How much less to him that accepteth not the persons of princes, 
Nor regardeth the rich more than the poor ? 
For they are all the work of his hands. 
In a moment shall they die; 
And the people shall be troubled at midnight, and pass away, 
And the mighty shall be taken away without hand. 
For his eyes are upon the ways of man, 
And he seeth all his goings. 
There is no darkness nor shadow of death, 
Where the workers of iniquity may hide themselves. 
For he will not lay upon man more than right; 
That he should enter into judgment with God. 
He shall break in piecesmighty men without number, 
And set others in their stead. 
Therefore he knoweth their works, 
And he overturneth them in the night, 
So that they are destroyed. 
He striketh them as wicked men, 
In the open sight of others : 
Because they turned back from him, 
And would not consider any of his waye. 
So that they cause the cry of the poor to come unto him 
And he heareth the cry of the afflicted.” 
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Now what is there here, to lead us to the destruction of the 
first-born in Egypt? Surely, if this were intended, some of 


I cannot deny myself the pleasure of introducing, in this place, to the 
reader’s acquaintance a translator of the book of Job, in the person of a 
young lady ; who, adorned with all the accomplishments which distinguish 
her own sex, devoted herself, at the age of fifteen, to studies the most 
serious and intense, that are accustomed to occupy the attention of the 
other: and this, with such surprising success, that although self-taught, 
and nearly deprived of the benefit of books, she left behind her, at the ex- 
piration of her twenty-ninth year, a numerous collection of writings, so 
various and so valuable, as may well make many a literary man look back 
with a blush upon the labours of a lengthened life-—See Fragments m 
Prose and Verse, by a young Lady. 

Miss Smith’s translation of the book of Job, for which she had qualified 
herself by a close study of the Arabic and Hebrew, was completed before 
her twenty-sixth year, two years earlier than the date of the translation by 
the Bishop of Killalla. It is at this time well known to the public, by a 
neat edition of the work, which has, since the date of the above observa- 
tions, been given by Dr. Randolph, who has enhanced its value by a vari- 
ety of judicious critical observations. I annex this lady’s version of the 
passage above referred to, as it may be to many a matter of curiosity to 
compare with our received translation any part of so extraordinary a pro- 
duction. 


Shall he who hateth right govern ? 
And wilt thou condemn him, who aboundeth in justice ' 


Who saith to the King, Thou art unprofitable ; 
Wicked, to the Nobles : 


Who lifteth not up the faces of Princes, 
Nor turneth away from the cry of the Poor; 
For they are all the work of his hands. 


In a moment they shall die ; 
At midnight the people shall tremble, and pass away, 
And the mighty shall be removed without hand. 


For his eyes are on the ways of man, 
And he seeth all his steps. 


There is no darkness, and no shade of death, 
To conceal the workers of iniquity. 


For on no man hath it yet been put, 
To walk with God in judgment. 
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the many extraordinary circumstances of so extraordinary a 
transaction would have been glanced at:—the slaying of the 


He breaketh the mighty — they cannot be found ; 
And setteth up others in their stead. 


Because he knoweth their works, 
They are overturned in the night —they are crushed. 


He striketh them like culprits, 
In the place of beholders. 


Because they turned from behind him, 
And would not follow all his ways. 


Bringing before him the cry of the poor ; 
And he heard the ery of the oppressed. 


On a comparison with the original, this will be found more faithful, in 
many parts, than the received version. _ Particularly, in that very difficult 
passage in the 18th and 19th verses, in which the latter demands so large 
an ellipsis, as is found in Italics in the common Bible, our fair translator 
has by aclose adherence to the original, given excellent sense to the whole. 
She was not aware, that she coincided with high authorities in giving this 
turn to the original :--see Schnurrer, Dissert. Philol, p. 279.—“ Illum, 
qui regem adeo compellat hominem nequam; viros primarios, improbos ? 
Non respicit prinvipes,” &c. &c. The LXX and Vulg. render it in like 
manner, ‘‘gut dicit;” and one MS. of De Rossi’s reads “VA ISNT) fixing it 
in this sense. ‘The 23d verse, too,—the difficulty of which is so great, 
that Schultens has reckoned up nineteen different meanings assigned to it, 
whilst Schnurrer has added several others, (p. 280.)—in which also our 
common version makes out the sense by an ellipsis, and Bishop Stock by 
introducing a change in the original.text, (supposing JY to be put for S59) 
—we have, here, rendered naturally as to the context, and simply and accu- 
rately as to the original, without supposing any change in the text, or 
putting any force upon the words. ‘The sense of the entire passage may, 
agreeably to this translation, be now thus unfolded.—The wicked are at once 
and suddenly punished; inasmuch as-no darkness ean conceal them from 
the all-seeing eye: and as it has not been allotted to man to enter into 
judgment and discyss the right of the case, with his God ; so, without the 
delay of any judicial process, he breaketh the mighty at once, because 
withqut any such form of judicial discussion he knoweth their works, &c. 
A marginal reading on the 24th verse in the common Bible goes to 
strengthen this interpretation; “without searching out,” exactly express- 
ing the absence of that formal and inquisitorial examination, which the 
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lamb ;—the blood sprinkled upon the door-posts ;—the destroy- 
ing angel;—the preservation of the Hebrews, &c. On the 
contrary, the great power and impartial justice of Ged, in visit- 
ing, with sudden destruction, all, whether people or princes, 
whose crimes demand vengeance, seems to be the main thing 
insisted upon, without any discriminating characters to bind 
down this judicial exercise of his power to any one particular 
event. As tothe circumstance of the destruction being wrought 
‘at midnight,” or, as it is again more generally stated, “77 
the night,” it seems to connect with the idea, that “ the workers 
of iniquity,” could, as they imagined, “hide themselves,” in 
the “darkness” and privacy of the night. Grey and Schul- 
tens, accordingly, explain the phrase of night or midnight, 
“in securitate profundissima.” 'The paraphrase of Calvin 
upon this passage seems to give the justest notion of it.—‘“ Non 
opus erit, ut Deus multos milites armet, &c. ad potentissimos 
et robustissimos evertendos: si modo insufflet, parvi et magni, 
puncto temporis, rapientur, et media nocte quum omnes quies- 
cunt atque nihil minus expectant, exterminabuntur ; sine 


omniscience of the Deity renders unnecessary. Perhaps Miss Smith 
meant this by the words, “no search,” whith she has added as another 
rendering for that which she has paraphrased by the expression, ‘‘ they 
cannot be found.” 

There is another line in the above extract from this lady’s version, 
which deserves to be noticed. ‘“‘ Nor turneth away from the cry of the 
poor ”’—verse 19. Here the word ys», which.in the common translation 
is rendered, “the rich,” has been taken in its ordinary and familiar accep- 
tation, “cry:” and I find that Pagninus, in his version of the passage, has 
used it in the same sense. To render the original exactly, then, according 
to this meaning of the term, it would be, ‘ Nor turneth away from the cry 
at the face of the poor.” — ‘‘ The ery at the face of the poor,” for “ the 
ery of the poor,” certainly appears a harsh construction, but yet is not ir- 
reconcileable withthe Hebrew idiom. The parallelism in the 19th verse, 
isundoubtedly better preserved by this translation, than by the common 
one: the poor in the second line being contrasted with the princes in the 


first ; whereas, in the usual way of rendering (4) being taken to signify 
the rich,) the same description of persons that are spoken of in the first 
line, are again introduced into the second, so as to disturb the simplicity of 
the contrast, by naming twice over one of the subjects of the opposition. 
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manu hominis auxiliove ; quin sine conatu aut molimine ullo.” 
—WNSpanheim, in his history of Job, gives the same explanation. 
Munster, Vatablus, Clarius, Drusius, Patrick, Holden, 
Scott, and Dathe, likewise concur in this view of the case. 
Upon the whole, it must be clear to every unprejudiced reader, 
that nothing but the creative eye of an hypothesis could have 
discovered, in this passage of Job, the appropriate mark of time 
which the Bishop and Heath have descried in it. 

We pass on, then, to the next and only remaining allusion 
to the books of Moses; which, his Lordship informs us, is to be 
found in ch. xxxi. 33. compared with Gen. iii, 8. 12. The 
words in Job are, “If I covered my transgressions, as Adam, 
by hiding mine iniquity in my bosom.”—Now, independently of 
the probability, that the general outline of the story of Adam’s 
transgression had been handed down so as to be generally known 
to those who lived near the patriarchal age,—It must be observ- 
ed, that this translation is by no means generally acquiesced in, 
either by the ancient or by the modern interpreters of Job. 
The Arabic and Syriac render the phrase 53,95, generally, “as 
men.” "The LXX render, or rather paraphrase it, éxovctas, 
“imvoluntarily,” or through the* infirmity which belongs to 


man :—the Vulgate, “quasi homo :”’—Pagninus, in like 
manner, “ut homo :”—J. Tr. and Pisc. “more hominum :” 
—Mercer, “ sicut homines :’—Tindal, “ before men :?— 


Dathe, “more humano,” and subjoins to his translation the 
following remark: “Many interpreters think that p4y is here 
the proper name of the first man. But since, in the whole 
book of Job, there is no one evident allusion to the sacred 
history, I rather agree with those, who render the word p45, 
as men, after the manner of men.”t 


* See pp. 248, 249. for this sense of dxovcias, as used by the LXX. 
See also, in addition to what is there said, the remarks of Fischer in his 
Clavis Reliquiarum Versionum Grecarum, &c. p. 219—222. Velthusen, 
Comment. Theol. tom. iv. 

+ Miss Smith’s translation of the word has run into a freedom, which 
seems not justified by the original—* asa mean man.” For this no autho- 
rity is adduced. The word |X 1s undoubtedly to be rendered in this 
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I have enumerated these opinions, not because I think that 
the common version “As Adam,” ought to be rejected, but for 
the purpose of showing how little reason there is for pronounc- 
ing with confidence,—so as to build upon it any argument as 
to the time of the writer, — that such must be the sense. It is 
remarkable that all the early interpreters render the word other- 
wise. At the same time I cannot but confess that it appears to 
me to be a natural and just translation. And I will add, that 
there is introduced in the same verse, another expression, on 
which the Bishop, had he noticed it, might have laid some stress 
in furtherance of the argument he has advanced. .‘p'5* has 


sense in Isai. ii. 9. But Vitringa well remarks upon that place, that when 
the words DN and fs‘vy occur contrasted in the same sentence, the 
former signifies a man of dignity and note, the other a person of meaner 
condition. There is no passage, I believe, in the Old Testament, in which, 
without such a contrast implied in the sentence, the word is confined to the 
import, which has here been given toit by Miss Smith. 

* This is commonly rendered “in my bosom.” Iam convinced that it 
should be rendered, “‘ in my lurking-place ;” and that the whole verse 
should be thus translated, ' 


“* Did I cover, like Adam, my transgression, 
By hiding, in my lurking-place, mine iniquity.” 


I agree also with Peters (pref. p. viii.) that this contains a reference to 
the history of the first man, and his endeavours to hide himself after his 
transgression. But when he joins with these words, and as part of the 
same sentence, “Because I feared a great multitude, or the contempt of 
families terrified me,” I think he joins together incongruous ideas: for Job 
would in no degree have resembled Adam in hiding his transgression, had 
it been done through the fear of men, and to avoid the contempt of families, 
there being none such for Adamto fear. Sothat I cannot but wonder that 
so perspicacious a writer could have been led into such confusion. The 
Bishop of Killalla, in his translation, has fallen into the same mistake. 
Miss Smith has marked the true spirit of the connexion: ‘‘ Then let me be 
terrified,” &c. 

The translation of the following verse, as it has been given by the 
Bishop, I cannot avoid annexing, on account of a singularity in the version 
which I believe is scarcely to be paralleled. 


*‘ Because I dreaded the great multitude, 
And the duz of families scared me,” &c. 
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for its root sey, the same that is used in Gen. iti. 8. 10. to 
describe the hiding of our first parents from the presence of 


I need not say that the word Buz is peculiar to this version. The original 
expression signifies simply and plainly contempt, and is so rendered by all. 
Why then suz?t The reader will be surprised to learn that this is the 
very word in Hebrew put into the English character; 779) Buz.—This 
translation is certainly literal in the most literal sense of the word. But is 
it not too much to pursue such exactness; so as to allow the meaning alto- 
gether to escape 1 

This is not the only instance afforded us by the Bishop, of this new spe- 
cies of literal translation, which is effected merely by an alteration of the 
character in which the original word is written, and so giving a Hebrew 
word in an English type.. Another striking one ‘is supplied in ch.iv. 10, 
and repeated in ch. x. 16., xxviii. 8.—in all which places we find the word 
SA Shachal, which has been by other interpreters rendered a lion, con- 
veyed to us by the Bishop under the term Jacxan :—a change of the sense, 
for which no conceivable reason can be assigned, but the sameness of 
sound; the word Jackal, or Schakal, (the name being thus indifferently 
written by English zoologists, fromthe French Chacal,) coinciding exact- 
ly with the Hebrew. It is not, indeed, without reason, that the word 
597%» Shoghal, has been considered as denoting that species of Foz, 
which is called the Jackal : as may be seen in Parkhurst, who has some 
good observations on the word; and as it is used by Geddes in his transla- 
tion of Judges xv. 4., concerning the foxes said to be caught by Samson. 
But Sr, the word with which we are concerned, has, I am confident, 
never been so rendered by any writer but Bishop Stock; and in using the 
word Jackal, in the several passages above mentioned, the English reader 
will be immediately aware, on the bare perusal, how miserably the sense is 
degraded. But still more so will he find it, in those other parts of Scrip- 
ture, where this word is to be met: viz. Psalms xci. 13. Prov. xxvi. 13. 
Hos. vy. 14., xili. 7.:—in all of which, a fierce and powerful animal is 
manifestly intended. When the slothful man through pretended terror 1s 
made to exclaim, “There is a Lion in the way ;” what will be thought of 
the change, that makes him ery out, ‘“‘’There is a Jacxat in the way.” 

Bishop Pocock and Primate Newcome have both justly remarked on the 
word 5-ti in Hos. v. 14. that it undoubtedly signifies a species of lion: 
and the latter has well explained the word in agreement with Bochart: 
“dey, Leo niger, for spy; the % and = being often exchanged in 
the Eastern languages.” [N. B. On the first of the three texts in Job 
above cited, there is a judicious criticism made by Pilkington (in his Re- 
marks, p. 183.,) with respect to the true pointing of the place, which I have 
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God. But yet, even this must be admitted to form a very slight 
ground of inference, in supposing the passage in Genesis to have 
been referred te by the writer of Job; especially when it is con- 
sidered, that the idea of hiding or concealing is conveyed, in 
the same verse, in two other words, p> and 44%; so that 
when the same idea was again to be expressed, some third term 
would naturally be employed. Besides, independently of this 
consideration, the mere use of so common a word, and one 
which has been so frequently employed throughout the poem, 
could of itself prove nothing. 

We have now seen the full amount of the proofs by which 
the Bishop of Killalla persuades himself that he has established 
the priority of the writings of Moses to the book of Job. And 
whether those “notes of time,” which (he adds) “have escaped 


not seen noticed by any translator of Job, and which ought not to be over- 
iooked. | 

Having noticed Bishop Stock’s treatment of that noble animal, the Lion, 
in reducing him (under the term 5f71{)) to the low estate of the Jackal, I 
cannot avoid adverting to another attack made by him upon the same ani- 
mal, (under the term SYM ');) in the third of the texts already referred to. 
In the common version of Job xxviils 8. we have, “The Lion's whelps 
have not trodden it, nor the fierce Lxon passed by it.” In the Bishop’s 
rendering, ‘“‘ The sons of the splitter tread it not, neither passeth over it the 
Jackal.””—Will not the reader exclaim, “ Hyperion to a Satyr ?’”—But now 
to discover what is meant by “ sons of the splitter,” or how such an expres- 
sion could come to be substituted for “‘ the Lion’s whelps,” must surely be 
left to CGdipus himself, did not his Lordship step in to relieve us from our 
difficulty, by a translation of his translation, in the following note.— The 
splitter.| The lion, who splitteth his prey in sunder.”-——-His Lordship then 
proceeds to explain how the word comes to signify the splitter. ‘The word 
TINITW. he writes FAP" W> who splitteth ; and so, he observes, we have 
another instance of the mode of tracing the meaning of words that com- 
mence with "% ;—a mode to which I have already directed the reader’s 
attention in the note, p. 431—433. To the instances there enumerated of 
the application of this strange and fanciful rule, he will be pleased to annex 
this new specimen of its use, which has changed “ the whelps of the Lion,” 
into “the sons of the splitter !"—N. B. “ The daughters of screeching” 
(Stock’s Job xxx. 29.) seem fit companions for these “‘ sons of the splitter.” 


Vor. 1,— 5 
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the diligence of all preceding * critics,” be sufficient to justify the 
inference so confidently drawn, “that the writer of Job was 
junior to the Jewish legislator,” must be left to the reader to 
decide. 

Indeed, were the utmost that the Bishop desires conceded to 
his arguments; even allowing his Lordship’s flight of quails, 
and the destruction of the first-born in Egypt, to hold good; 
the poem would not thereby, of necessity, be brought dower than 
the time of Moses; but might still, consistently with this ad- 
mission, have been composed during the sojourning of the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness; which (it should be observed) is one 
branch of the hypothesis which supports the antiquity of the 
poem.— See page 413. of this volume. — And yet his Lordship 
is not content with inferring from the fore-mentioned supposed 
allusions, that the writer of Job was junior to Moses, but would 
also deduce from them the likelihood of his having been “ junior 
by some time.”— But since “ the quail” cannot be maintained ; 
since the mere word “night,” or “midmght,” is insufficient to 
designate the destruction of the first-born in Egypt; since the 
facts of the existence of Giants before the Flood, (even supposing 
such to have been intended by the Rephaim of Job,) and of 


* Of the four “notes of time,” that have been discussed, there is but one, 
(that which is founded on the Bishop’s novel translation, guails,) that has. 
not been again and again adverted to, by different writers, as supplying some 
ground for questioning the antiquity ofthe book of Job; and as often either 
abandoned or confuted. The same is to be said of the other notes of time 
which his Lordship has advanced, with the exception of that one which 
relates to the history of David, on which more hereafter. The assertion, 
however, which his Lordship has made, as to these notes of time having 
escaped the diligence of preceding critics, is easily explained by the state- 
ment which accompanies it; namely, that his Lordship declined the trouble 
of acquainting himself with what ‘“ preceding critics” had written. This 
offers, at the same time, no very satisfactory justification of the fact, of old 
wares being put forward for new. The general reader would, naturally, 
from his Lordship’s language, have inferred, that new proofs were now 
adduced of the lateness of Job, and, from faith in his Lordship’s authority, 
might imagine, that these proofs were more-potent than any that had gone 
before; but he would little expect to find inthem nothing but the shreds 
and refuse of former hackneyed criticisms and exploded conjectures. 
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Adam’s transgression and his endeavour to conceal it, (suppo- 
sing these also to have been alluded to,) must have been known 
even to the latest date of the patriarchal age by tradition ; * — 
it seems plainly to follow, that the “sandy foundation,” on 
which the Bishop conceives the opinion of the antiquity of this 
poem to be built, belongs rather to another structure, which 
his Lordship has, by his own confession, a little too hastily 
thrown up. 

On the three remaining marks of time it cannot be necessary 
to dwell. The reader will be easily satisfied upon the bare 
perusal of the passages refered to, even in the Bishop’s own 
translation of them, that they contain no indications whatever 
of that reduced date which he ascribes to this book. The in- 
ference from ch. xxxiii. 23. { which would bring it down to the 


* The great distance of time from Adam creates no difficulty respecting 
Job’s knowledge of the transaction of the fall. It should be remembered, 
that the patriarchal longevity diminishes the effect of that distance. In 
fact we can connect Adam and Abraham by two intervening links, Methu- 
selah and Shem: Methuselah connecting Adam and Shem, as having lived 
concurrently with part of the lives of both ; and Shem again in like manner 
connecting Methuselah and Abraham. ‘The history need then have pass- 
ed but through three steps, to reach Abraham from Adam; and so would 
naturally spread through the several branches of the Abrahamic family ; 
from which, and not remotely, the three friends of Job, and Job himself, 
are supposed to have been descended. 

Blair gives the lives of the four patriarchs, above named, so as to make 
it appear, that Methuselah was 253 years eld at the death of Adam ; Shem, 
97 years old at the death of Methuselah; and Abraham, 150 years old at 
the death of Shem. 

+ It is whimsical enough, that the writers who are desirous to reduce the 
antiquity of the book of Job discover, in the same passages, resemblances 
to events entirely different. Bishop Stock sees clearly, in the above 
passage, an allusion to the destroying and interceding angels in the time of 
David, described in 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. and 1 Chron. xxi. 15.—Warburton 
discerns in it, ‘‘a most circumstantial account of God’s dealing with 
Hezekiah, as it is told in the books of Chronicles and Kings.” (Dw. Leg. 
vol. ii. p. 497.) And Heath again pronounces of it; that it “ so plainly 
describes the case of Hezekiah, when he fell sick, and the prophet Isaiah 
came to him with messages from God, that it is hardly possible to apply wt 
otherwise.” That the application, so strenuously contended for by the 
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time of David, is, as may be seen in the note below, too shadowy 
to bear the touch : and the supposed allusions to events belong- 
ing to the age of the captivity, in chapters xxi. and xxxvi., the 
Bishop himself admits to be so faint as not to be very confidently 
relied on. And yet, strange to say, after making this admission, 
and consequently relinquishing the only pretence that existed 
for reducing the poem lower than the age of David, he speaks 
of these very passages, as “adding strength to the sentiment of 
those learned men, who have been inclined to give the honour 
of this celebrated composition to Hzra.” That is, he abandons 


two last writers, is altogether inadmissable, has been decisively shewn by 
Peters, in his Crit. Diss. pp. 35, 36.—Were objects of allusion to be curi- 
ously sought after among the events recorded in sacred history, the 
intended sacrifice of Isaac might perhaps be thought an object of reference, 
not less likely than any that has been assigned. But, in truth, of all that 
have been suggested by any supposed resemblance, none has been more 
unhappily selected than that which the Bishop has imagined, and in which 
I verily believe he has not been anticipated by any preceding critic. The 
perusal of the passage in Job, and of the history to which his Lordship 
refers, will be at once sufficient to prove, not only that they do not corre- 
spond, but that they are actually repugnant. Yet his Lordship thus speaks 
with full confidence of the conclusion derived from this reference :— 
** Here is aremarkable passage, well worthy the attention of critics, who 
wish to ascertain the much disputed point, the date of the poem before us :” 
and he proceeds to point eut the precise fact, to which the allusion here is 
made: “that of the destroying angel, seenby David in the act of inflict- 
ing a plague upon Jerusalem, and commanded to stay his hand, in conse- 
quence of the atonement which the znterceding angel ordered king David, 
by the prophet Gad, to offer unto God ;”—and the correspondence of course 
is made to consist, in there being an interceding and a destroying angel 
found both in the history and in the poem. Now it unfortunately happens, 
that it is not quite clear that there is an angel spoken of in the poem at all: 
but, admitting that there is, it appears that we have then in this place an 
interceding angel only, and no destroying one; and that in the history we 
have a destroying angel, and no interceding one :—that is, the poem and 
the history are directly opposite in their characteristic features. There 
are other circumstances of obvious unsuitableness, on which it is unneces- 
gary to enlarge. ‘The answer of Peters, even to the application made to 
Hezekiah, supplies at once a refutation of this. To Schultens, Grey, 
Scott, and Dathe, in their annotations on the place, I refer the reader; also 
to Schnurrer’s judicious view of it, Dissert. Phil. Crit. p,275—277, 
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the premisses, and at the same time holds to the conclusion : — 
and this, too, a conclusion, which the most ingenious critics, 
who have ever undertaken its support, have failed in their en- 
deavours to maintain. 

It certainly seems strange, that an hypothesis, which reduces 
the date of this book to the times of the Babylonish captivity, 
and which ascribes the production of so sublime a poem to such 
a writer as Ezra, should, after having been so completely ex- 
ploded, be at this day revived; revived too in the face of the 
triumphant arguments of Grey, Peters, Lowth,and Michaelis: 
and without any one reason advanced for its support, or any one 
argument against any of the numerous and powerful objections 
which those writers have brought against it. All the various 
ingenuity and erudition of a Warburton had been pressed into 
the service of this hypothesis: all had been employed to deck 
out a system for its support. A machinery was contrived; an 
allegory was dressed up; an assemblage of imposing circum- 
stances imagined; an end devised; means suited to that end 
dexterously adapted ; and the reader’s curiosity was at last ex- 
cited and amused, if his judgment was not convinced. But 
now, after all this machinery has been broken up; after this 
engaging allegory, with all its plausible accompaniments, has 
been proved to be but a splendid vision, a baseless fabric, the 
mere dream of a luxuriant and uncontrolled imagination,—one 
of those that issue from the ivory gate,—is it not too much to be 
called upon by a cold, dull, and cheerless ipse dixit, to replace 
the fragments of the shattered structure, to embrace the vision- 
ary theory as an established truth, and to surrender to the 
unsupported assertions of Bishop Stock, what had been refused 
to the learned and subtle argumentations of Bishop Warbur- 
ton 2— When I speak of the mere assertion of his Lordship, 
I desire that it may be remembered, that I allude exclusively 
to his reduction of the date of the poem to the time of Fzra. 
Some colour of argument I admit to have been held forth, for 
his lowering it to the age of David: but none whatever has 
been offered for the transition from David to Ezra. This inter- 
yal of above five hundred years, including the times of all the 
early prophets, the first of whom (Jonah) was near two hun- 
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dred years later than the death of David, is flung away without 
ceremony ; and the reader, who may have been sufficiently com- 
plaisant to travel with the Bishop so far down as to the second 
of the Jewish kings, finds himself unexpectedly transported, at 
once and without notice, to a period nearly one hundred years 
later than the return from the captivity. 

As a translator of the book of Job, his Lordship was more 
particularly called upon to discuss the probability of this last 
supposed era of its production, than of any other; inasmuch 
as many arguments advanced particularly against this era are 
derived from the nature of the style and language of the 
poem ; a subject on which it is remarkable that his Lordship, 
whose immediate business was with the language of the book, 
has given no opinion whatever, unless what may be conceived 
to be implied in the supposition, that the period of the captivity 
was the era of the work, and Ezra its author. Perhaps Bishop 
Lowth was too severe upon his rival critic Warburton, when he 
pronounced, upon his advancing the same supposition, that the 
man who could seriously entertain it must not have “read either 
Job or Ezra in their original, and with a competent knowledge 
of the language.” (Letter to Warb. p. 74.) 'This admirable 
critic proceeds, however, at length, (from p. 73. to 95.) to detail 
those distinctive characters of style, which (he thinks) establish 
the truth of his positions, touching the antiquity of the composi- 
tion in question,—and which it might not be disadvantageous 
to some modern critics to peruse. He concludes his valuable 
remarks on this head with the following words :—“ But what 
is the difference between these,” (namely Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Fzekiel,) “in comparison of the difference between the author 
of the book of Job and Ezra? Let any one properly qualified 
to judge in this matter read the plain historical narrative in the 
two first chapters of Job; it is neat, concise, clear in its order 
and method, pure and elegant in its expression: let him then 
turn to Ezra, and find, if he can, a single Hebrew chapter, on 
which he can with a safe conscience bestow any part of this 
commendation. Let him moreover take into the account this 
last author’s barbarous terms; and then let him tell me fairly, 
whether he does not find as much difference between these two 
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writers, as between Sallust and William of Malmsbury. Let 
him next look into the poetical parts of Job, and let him com- 
pare them with any part of Ezra’s undoubted writings, and I 
would then ask him, whether he would not as soon pitch upon 
Geoffry of Monmouth for the author of the Eneid, if that were 
a doubtful point, as Ezra for the author of the poem of Job: and 
T should net much doubt of his answering in the affirmative.” 
(Letter to Warb. p. 96, 97.) 

Bishop Lowth does not stand single in these opinions. For 
the evidence supplied to the antiquity of the book of Job from 
the nature of its language, I refer the reader to p. 433—435. of 
this volume : and in the subjoined note,* the opinions of some 


* On the idea that Ezra could have written in that pure and poetic style, 
which is to be found in the Mosaic writings, the Psalms, and the book of 
Job, Michaelis makes the following remarks :—‘‘ Nihil Ezra inornatius ; 
ut mirer, quo erroris portento Mosaica illi scripta tribui potuerint : quan- 
quam non est, quod mirer, cum facinus simillimum ausus sit Harduinus.” 
(Pref. in. Not. et Epim. p. ix.) Again, “‘ Comparet cui lubet, que ante et 
post exilium Babylonis Hebraice scripta supersunt; nec minorem invenit 
labem ac ruinam quam in lingua Latina. Quapropter est mihi veri dissi- 
millimum, grande ac poeticum spirantes psalmos post reditum ex Babylone 
scriptos fuisse—Ezre certe, cujus Hebraismo nihil est humilius et ingra- 
tius, psalmos nobilissimos tribuere, peccato vicinum est Harduini, odas 
Horatianas infime lingue Latine etati tribuentis.” (p. 196.)—Again, 
speaking particularly of the book of Job, he says, ‘‘'Totius poematis ea est 
puritas, elegantia, sublimitas, qua nihil majus perfectiusque in toto Hebra- 
ico codice superest.—Hocne poema, auream ubique lingue Hebraice et 
Mosaicam etatem spirans, ad ferrea illa tempora detrudamus, que extincto 
uno bono poeta, Jeremia, nihil perfecti ac ne quidem mediocriter pulcri, 
fuderunt ?”’—(p. 187, 188.)—Schultens is not less strong in his remarks 
upon the language and antiquity of Job. “ Nullus inter sacros codices tam 
genuinum remotissime antiquitatis prefert characterem. Multo facilius 
Enniane lingue venerandum decus et pondus, expressisset scriptor aliquis 
ferree etatis, quam Hebreus ab exilio Babylonico redux grandissimum 
illud, magnificum, intemeratum, ultime vetustatis nota eminentissima im- 
pressum, quod é sublimi hacce, tam materia, quam stylo, compositione 
relucet. Hoc qui discernere non valet, n@ ille vel dissipate, vel imperite, 
judicare censendus.” (Pref. * * * 3.)—Warburton, who was not sus- 
pected of very deep knowledge of the Hebrew language, was little quali- 
fied to feel, and less disposed to admit, the force of such reasoning as the 
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of the most distinguished Hebrew critics will be found in a more 
detailed state to yield confirmation to the above positions. In 
speaking of Le Clerc, who has led the way to the reduction of 
the date of this poem to the age of Ezra, Schultens has made 
the following observations.—“ Dolenda est conditio linguarum 
orientalium, prout ez a multis tractantur. Unus, alter, tertius ad 
summum annus lis percipiendis datur. Analysis satis prompta. 
Eixplicatio ad receptam versionem non omnino impedita. Pla- 
cent profectus ; et jam metam se tenere credunt, qui carceribus 
vix egressii—Quid cause? ‘Tum alia, de quibus alias, tum 
hoc vel maxime, quod qui in Grecis, Latinisve, non satis sub- 
actus, sibi aliquid arroget, mox in ordinem cogatur, atque ad 
subsellia relegetur: qui in Orientalibus, etiam in re pauperi 
ditissimus, non sibi tantum, sed et reliquis, videatur, si modo 
ope Lexici aliquid in medium proferre, mercesque suas vendi- 
_tare queat.” Are our Commentators of the present day more 
conversant in Hebrew literature, and more cautious in giving 
to the public their interpretations of the Hebrew Scriptures, than 
Le Clerc ? 

We have now seen how indefensible, in the opinion of the 
most distinguished Hebrew critics, that hypothesis appears, 


above. He therefore made no reply to the arguments so powerfully press- 
ed upon him from these sources, by Bishop Lowth in his Letter : although, 
as appears from a private communication to his friend Hurd, he found him- 
self most sorely galled by his more critical adversary. See p. 369. of 
Letters from a late eminent Prelate. 

Having adverted to these Letters, I cannot avoid transcribing an extra- 
ordinary passage, relating to the book of Job; as an instance of the whim- 
sical originality, for which that extraordinary man conceived his superior 
talents to have afforded him alicense. ‘“ Poor Job! It was his eternal fate 
to be persecuted by his friends. His three comforters passed sentence of 
condemnation upon him, and he has been executing i effigie ever since. 
He was first bound to the stake by a long catena of Greek Fathers; then 
tortured by Pineda; then strangled by Caryl; and afterwards cut up by 
Wesley, and anatomized by Garnet. Pray don’t reckon me amongst his 
hangmen. I only acted the tender part of his wife, and was for making 
short work with him. But he was ordained, I think, by a fate like that of 
Prometheus, to lie still upon his dunghill, and have his brains sucked out by 
owls.” pp. 29, 30. 
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which, reducing the book of Job to the period of the captivity, 
ascribes its production to such an author as Ezra. In em- 
bracing this hypothesis, however, the Bishop of Killalla has but 
trodden in the steps of others. But what shall we say to that, 
which reduces Job himself to so late a date? This, I appre- 
hend, is a discovery that has been entirely reserved for his Lord- 
ship: at least I know of no Commentator who is entitled to 
dispute with him the honour, whatever it may be, that belongs 
to the invention. It cannot, indeed, be affirmed, that he has 
laboured directly and specially to establish this point. But has 
he not so conducted his reasoning, as that it must follow by 
necessary implication? In the observations which have been 
offered at the outset of these remarks, p. 418—424., we have 
seen, that the time of Job, and the date of the Book, are treated 
by him as in all respects the same.* If, therefore, his Lordship 
has succeeded, in bringing down the latter below the Babylonish 
captivity, he must be considered, on his own principles, as having 
done the same by the former. The last note of the translation 
explicitly affirms, that Job must have lived after the time of 
David. 'The entire scheme of the reasoning pronounces, that 
he must have lived in the time of Ezra. 

On this result I think it not necessary to offer any comment.t 
And, indeed, it is not without some pain, that I have been led 
to comment upon his Lordship’s work at all. "here are many 
reasons why I could have wished to forbear; and among 
these not the least forcible is, the circumstance of its having 


* It is possible that his Lordship may, to the justness of the assertion 
which I have here repeated from the place referred to, object the following 
words, which will be found, quoted from his preface in p. 88. ‘ But, if it 
were ever so difficult to ascertain the portion of time when the patriarch 
lived, it may not be impossible, from the internal marks in the poem itself, 
to conjecture with tolerable certainty the era of its author.” Idonot deny 
that the Bishop has here spoken of the times of Job himself and of the au- 
thor of the book, as not necessarily connected; nor dol assert that he deli- 
berately intended to consider them as the same: I only affirm, that in his 
reasoning (whether intentionally or not) they are completely confounded. 

+ If any were requisite on a point so perfectly untenable, the observa- 
tions in the first part of this Number would abundantly supply it. 

Vout. 1.—58 wy 
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issued from a member of that distinguished order in the 
Church, to which I feel at all times disposed. from inclination 
not less than duty, to pay the utmost deference and respect. 
This last consideration, however, upon reflection, seemed to 
render it the more necessary that I should undertake the un- 
pleasing task, in which I have been engaged throughout the 
latter part of this Number. 1 had already given to the public, 
in a former edition of this work, those remarks on the history 
of the book of Job which are contained in the former part of. 
the Number. I had, upon grounds which appeared to me 
satisfactory, maintained the antiquity both of the book and of 
its subject; and from this I had derived an argument in favour 
of the antiquity, and wide extent, of the sacrificial rite. I had 
also, proceeding in a way directly opposite to that which the 
Bishop has, in his preface, professed to have pursued, spared 
neither pains nor time to acquire the best information, and from 
the best interpreters, before I presumed to offer my ideas to the 
public. Soon after I had done so, the Bishop’s work appeared, 
carrying with it the authority of his station, and, by a single 
dictum, levelling the whole of my laborious structure in the 
dust. ‘That my observations were not thought worthy of 
notice by his Lordship, could not cause, even to the feelings of 
an Author, much uneasiness ; as the works of the most learned 
and celebrated commentators on Job were left not only un- 
noticed, but confessedly unperused. What remained, under 
these circumstances, to be done? Silence might be construed 
into an admission, that what I had before advanced had been 
unadvisedly offered, and could not be maintained: and, on the 
other hand, in treating of the Bishop’s performance, justice re- 
quired that I should speak of it in terms remote from those of 
commendation. Executed with a haste that nothing can ex- 
cuse; abounding with errors both of reasoning and interpreta- 
tion; presuming, upon slight and fancied theories, to new- 
mould the original text ;* and withal setting the seal of Epis- 


* Bishop Stock prides himself on a list of conjectural alterations of the 
Hebrew text, contained in an Appendix to his translation : — by which it 
appears, as he pronounces, that there are more than sixty places in Job, in 
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copal authority to the entire congeries of precipitancies, mistakes, 
and mutilations—a due regard to my own credit, and, infinitely 


which the text has been corrupted. By much the greater number of these 
alterations is proposed upon the reading of a single MS., or of a couple at 
the most ; and what deserves yet more to be remarked is, that, for not fewer 
than twenty-three, no authority of any MS, or version whatever is pretended, 
but the name of Srocx alone is annexed, as a sufficient justification! To 
this, it must be remembered; that we are to add, the rejection of the two 
last verses of the book upon the same unsupported dictum. These, one 
would think, are tolerable exercises of the conjectural faculty; and yet, 
Strange to say, they are far exceeded by one which yet remains to be no- 
ticed; and which will be found contained in the notes on ch. xli. 11, 12. 
‘““T am strongly of opinion, that, in the original of this fine poem, the 
speech attributed to God ended here :” (viz. end of verse 12.:) ‘not only 
because it forms a fuller and more dignified conclusion than that which now 
closes the chapter; but because it assigns a satisfactory answer to the 
question, With what view was this laboured description introduced, of the 
two formidable works of the Creator, the river horse and the crocodile? 
Answer that question yourselves, saith the Almighty : if ye shrink with 
terror before my works, how will ye dare to set yourselves in array against 
their Maker? But to whom then shall we ascribe the Appendix contained 
in the last two-and-twenty verses of the forty-first chapter? Hither to the 
author himself of the poem, who, in his second but not better thoughts, con- 
ceived he might add something valuable to his picture of the crocodile ; or, 
which is more likely, to some succeeding genius, impatient to lengthen out 
by his inventive powers what had justly obtained possession of the public 
esteem. After enclosing therefore in brackets a superfetation that might 
well have been spared, we will go on, however, to give light to it.— 
Observe how the Appendix is ushered in: [12, I will not be silent, gc.|— 
Is this language for the Omnipotent? Is it at all suitable to the grandeur 
of conception manifested inthe rest of the poem? the thread 1s too visible 
by which the purple patch, of more show than utility, is fastened on.” 
Here, indeed, is critical amputation with a vengeance. And here we 
have a large portion of the original at one stroke scored off, and rejected as 
a “ superfetation”’ (so his Lordship is pleased to call it,) exactly in the same 
manner as we find the history of the birth of Christ, in the beginning of 
Matthew and Luke, scored off, as a superfetation, by the Editors of the 
Unitarian New Testament.. Heath had, indeed, transposed the first four- 
teen verses of the xlth chapter, and inserted them between the 6th and 7th 
verses of the xliid. For this, too, he had assigned a reason not deficient in 
plausibility. But to reject altogether an entire portion of the book, and 
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more, a due regard to the cause of truth, demanded, that suck 
a work should not be allowed to pass upon the world, asa faith- 
ful exposition of a part of Sacred Writ. In my observations 
upon ihe individual defects of this work, I have not thought it 
necessary to travel beyond the course which the Bishop’s re- 
marks upon the date of Job unavoidably prescribed. But I 
cannot dismiss the subject finally without saying, that, in my 
opinion, the necessity for a new English version of the Book of 
Job (if any be supposed previously to have existed) has in ne 


this upon the merely fanciful and figurative ground of a“ thread too visible” 
and a “‘ purple patch,” has been reserved for a Bishop of the Established 
Church. 

Having adverted to the subject of conjectural emendation of the Saered 
Text, I cannot but enter my protest most decidedly against the spirit, 
which has, of late years, so mischievously infected the translators of the 
books of Scripture in that particular respect. The Bishop of Killalla, 
unfortunately, has had no small degree of countenance in such practices. 
By others, and those, too, crities of no small repute, this spirit has been 
too much indulged. The late Bishop of St. Asaph has well observed, that 
considering the matter only as a problem in the dectrine of chances, the 
odds are always infinitely against conjecture. (Horsley’s Hosea, pref. p. 
xxxiv.)—The consequences growing out of the habit of altering the 
original Hebrew according to conjecture, must be, that we shall cease 
altogether to possess a standard text, and that for the word af God, we 
shall ultimately have only the word of man. Bishop Pocock justly ob- 
serves upon this practice, that, “‘every one, for introducing any where 
such a meaning as pleased him best, might altar the wards as he pleased, 
of which there would be no end; and it would be a matter of very ill 
consequence indeed. We must (he adds) fit our meaning to the words, 
and not the words to our meaning.” ~Pocock’s Works, vol. it, p. 493.— 
That the MSS. and ancient versions are not to be called in to assist in 
rectifying the Hebrew text, where confusion has manifestly arisen, | am 
very far indeed from contending: but that, what is properly called con- 
jecture should be permitted to interfere, and now especially after the 
immense labours of Kennicott and De Rossi in their collation of the vari- 
ous copies of the Hebrew, is, I think, wholly inadmissible. This is 
not the place to enlarge upon such a subject. I would strongly re- 
commend to the perusal of the reader the judicious observations of Bishop 
Horsley, in his preface, as before referred to, and at p. xxxix. See also 
Dathit Opuscula, p. 135-137. 
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particular been diminished by that which has been given to 
the world by the Bishop of Killalla.* 

As a matter of curiosity, and as supplying some relief from 
the tedium controversie, t annex a short account of the his- 


tory of Job, as it has been handed down amongst the Arabians. — 


Jos, or Arup, (as he is called in Arabic, agreeably to the 
Hebrew name 445y,) is reported, by some of their historians, 
to have been descended from Ishmael; it being held, that from 
Isaac, through Jacob, all the prophets had sprung, excepting 
three, Job, Jethro, (the father-in-law of Moses, called by the 
Arabians, Schoaib,) and Mahomet; which three had come 
of the line of Ishmael, and were Arabians. By others, his 
descent is traced from Isaac, through Esau, from whom he was 
the third, or at most the fourth, in succession. And in the his- 
tory given by Khendemir, who distinguishes him by the title 
of the Patient, it is stated that by his mother’s side he was 
descended froin Lot:—that he had been commissioned by God 
to preach the faith to a people of Syria:—that, although no 
more than three had been converted by his preaching, he was, 
notwithstanding, rewarded for his zeal by immense _posses- 
sions ;—that his wealth and property excited the envy of the 
Devil; who, presenting himself before God, charged Job with 
motives of self-interest in his religious obedience, and asserted 
that, if the Almighty would deprive him of his substance, his 
boasted allegiance would not hold out for a single day :—that 
the Devil obtained permission to strip him of his wealth; but 
that Job’s fidelity remained unshaken :—that having received still 
further permission to afflict him in his person, the Devil infused by 
a pestilential breath such infection, as to render Job’s entire body 
one putrid ulcer, and of a nature so offensive, as to repel from 
him every attendant, and to force the inhabitants to drive him 
out of the city into a remote and solitary place, whither his wife 
carried every day what was necessary for his subsistence :— 


* His Lordship was, subsequently to the publication of the second edi- 
tion of this work, advanced to the See of Waterford. To avoid confu- 
sion, however, I have continued to designate him by the title under which 
he is known to the public as the translator of Job. 


it 
ri} 
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that the Devil constantly stole from her whatever she had pro- 
vided for this purpose ; and that having reduced her to such a 
condition, that she had nothing remaining for her husband's re- 
lief, he appeared to her in the form of a bald old woman, and 
offered, upon condition of her giving two tresses of hair that 
hung upon her neck, to furnish her every day with what she 
might require for her husband's subsistence :—that Job’s wife 
having agreed to the proposal, and parted with the tresses, the 
Devil produced the hair to Job, affirming that it had been cut 
from his wife’s head, when caught in the act of matrimonial 
unfaithfulness :-—that Job, enraged against his wife, was led to 
swear, that if he recovered his health he would most severely 
punish her for her offence :—that the Devil, having thus got 
the better of Job’s patience, transformed himself to an angel of 
light, and published to the people of the surrounding country, 
that Job had forfeited the favour of God, and that they should no 
longer permit him to abide among them :—that Job, being in- 
formed of what had passed, had recourse to God by prayer, who 
in a Moment put anend to all his sufferings; for that the angel 
Gabriel descended to the place where he was, and, striking the 
earth with his foot, caused a fountain of the purest water to 
spring up, wherein Job having washed his body, and drank of 
it, he was suddenly and perfectly restored to health :—and that, 
after this, God multiplied his riches in such a manner, that, to 
express the abundance of it, the Arabian authors say that a 
shower of gold fell upon him. See D’Herbelot, Bibl. Orient. 
tom. i. pp. 75, 76. 432. 458. ; also Sale’s Koran, vol. ii. p. 162., 
in which latter place the story is given with some minute vari- 
ations. 

The reader will of course consider these fables as introduced 
here principally for his amusement. One fact, however, they 
unequivocally speak; the belief of the Arabians, that there 
was in reality such a person as Job, who lived in the patriarchal 
age, and was distinguished above all men by his suffer- 
ings and his patience. The reverence for the name of Job has 
been in truth, from the earliest times, and to this day continues 
to be, through all Arabia, extremely great: so that many of the 
noblest families among the Arabians have gloried in being 
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descended from that patriarch. ‘The famous dynasty of the 
great Saladin have been known by the name of Azoubites, or 
Jobites ; their illustrious founder being called by the name of 
Job..—_D’ Herb. Bib. Orient. tom. i. p. 76.——The reverence for 
this name has, I am sorry to say, been carried still. farther 
amongst Christians: the worship of Job being (as Broughton 
tells us) of great antiquity, both amongst the Greek and Latin 
churches; the Greeks having chosen the 6th of May for cele- 
brating the festival of Sarnr Jos, and the Latins keeping it on 
the 10th.— Diction. of all Relig. vol.i. p. 538. 


NO. LX.—-ON GROTIUS’S STRANGE MISCONCEPTION OF 
THE NATURE OF ABEL’S SACRIFICE. 


Page 58. (°)—Grotius, followed by Le Clerc, interprets the 
words in Gen. iv. 4. which we translate the firstlings, assigni- 
fying the best, and finest ; and will have this to relate only to 
the wool, which is known to have been offered to the gods in 
later times. ‘That, also, which we render the fat thereof, he 
considers to mean no more than the milk, and appeals to the 
Seventy, who in numerous instances have certainly translated 
the word 5p, here used, by yaaz, 

But first, as to O°79D'2, it cannot be denied, that, in relation 
to man or beast, it is never found in any part of the Bible, in 
any other sense than that of first born. So appropriate is this 
meaning, that =754 is used absolutely, to express primogent- 
ture, and the right resulting from it, as in Gen. xxv. 31, 32, 
33, 34. and xliii. 33. It is, indeed, applied to first fruits, or 
fruits first ripe ; but this evidently refers to its radical significa- 
tion of first-born: nor can any instance be adduced of the 
application of the term in the figurative sense of finest and best, 
contended for by Grotius, unless such a signification be tacitly 
supposed to attach in all cases to the idea of the first, or earliest, 
in its kind. He has, indeed, referred us to the expression 
m4 D2 in Job xviii. 13.: to the use of the word 9°495D5, 
applied to the fruit of the fig-tree ; and to the force of the term, 
"1D, employed to denominate the species of camel distinguished 
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for its swiftness. But none of these instances can bear him 
out. 

The first, which he would arbitrarily render, “morbus 
maxime lethalis,” is no more than the FiIRsr-BoRN of 
Death, a strong poetical expression; for the more particular 
meaning of which see Parkhurst on the word, and Chappelow 
on Job xvii. 13. The second, which he says implies “ ficus 
mazime fructifere,” is an expression peculiarly unfortunate, 
as the word in this application is used to denote that species of 
fig which is early ripe; insomuch that at this day the word* 
Boccére (4733) signifies, in the Levant, the early fig, as Shaw 
states in his Travels, p. 307. fol. As to the third instance, the 
the reason of applying this term to the fleetest species of camel, 
is not the general idea of distinction and superiority, but the pe- 
culiar quality of swiftness : the idea of celerity and prevention 
being most appositely conveyed by a term, whose radical signifi- 
cation implied the first or earliest. In this sense the word is 
explained in the kindred dialects, of the Syriac, and (particularly) 
the Arabic: for which see Schindler and Castell. Indeed, no 
lexicon whatever, so far as I can discover, supports Grotius in 
the general signification which he attributes to the word. But 
all concur in giving to it the meaning of the earliest or first pro- 
duced, or some other flowing from, and connected with, these. 

Again, with respect to the word 45, although it is undoubt- 
edly used in several places to signify milk, as well as fat, yet, 
as Heidegger remarks, (Hist. Patr. E'vercit. v. § 20. tom. i.) 
there is not a single passage in Scripture, in which it is applied 
in that sense, when sacrifice is spoken of, and the offering is 
said to be 45-\4. 

But, moreover, as to Grotius’s notion, that the wool and milk 
were the parts of the animal, which alone were offered by Abel 
on this occasion, it is notorious, that neither one nor the other 
is ever Mentioned in Scripture as an offering to the Deity, unless 
this single passage be supposed to supply an instance. Kenni- 
cott also contends, in opposition to Grotius, that the strict 


* See Lowth’s Isai. xxviii. 4., Blayney’s Jer. xxiv. 2., and Newcome’s 
fos. ix. 10. 
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analogy of translation will not admit the possibility of his con- 
struction of this passage of Genesis. “Tor if,’ says he, “it be 
allowed by all, that Cain’s bringing or THE fruit of the 
ground, means his bringing THE fruit of the ground, then 
Abel’s bringing oF THE firstlings of his flock, must like- 
wise mean his bringing True firstlings of his flock,” the 
exact sameness in the original phrase requiring an exact simi- 
larity in the translation. (Two Dissert. pp. 192, 193.) The 
passage, indeed, needs but to be read, 10 prove the whimsical 
conceit of this comment of Grotius. Not one word is said of 
wool, or that can lead the mind to it by any conceivable re- 
ference: but yet, because he is determined not to allow the 
sacrifice of Abel to have been an oblation of the animal itself ; 
and there being no part of it that could be offered, without slay- 
ing the animal, except the wool and the milk; he is therefore led 
to pronounce that in the offering of these, the sacrifice consisted. 

Nothing, in truth, can be more strangely chimerical, than the 
whole of Grotius’s observations on this part of Scripture. His 
criticisms on the words mja4Ny 7b, furnishes another extra- 
ordinary specimen. “ By these words,” he says, “nothing more 
is meant, than what the Heathens in later times understood by 
their Sagmen, which was a sort of turf, cut out of sacred 
ground, and carried sometimes in the hand of a Roman ambas- 
sador.” On this Heidegger is compelled to exclaim —“Sepe vir, 
cetera magnus, ex paganisritibus talia, obtorto collo, ad explica- 
tionem rerum sacrarum rapit; que, si propius intueare, nec 
ccelum necterram attingunt.” (Hvercit.v.§19.) But to return. 

With respect to the word 44457, it may be right to remark, 
that, instead of the fat THEREOF (which is ambiguous,) it may 
with more propriety be rendered, the fat or THEM, meaning 
thereby, the fattest or best, among the firsilings. It is well 
known that the word 45;q is often used for the best of its kind. 
Thus ym 25m, is the finest of the wheat, Ps. Ixxxi. 16., 
exlvii. 14, And the fat of the oil, the fat of the wine, stand 
for the best of the oil and wine, and have been so translated,* 


* See Chrysost. Jun. Vatab. ; also Jen. Jew. Antig. vol. i. p. 149. and 
Kenn. Two Diss. pp. 193, 194. 
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Numb. xviii. 12. Itis the more necessary to make this distinc- 
tion, lest the particular mention of the fat might lead to the 
supposition that the sacrifice was a peace-offering, the fat of 
which was consumed upon the altar, and the flesh eaten by the 
priests and the person at whose charge the offering was made. 
This was clearly an offering ofa later date. 'The use of animal 
food was not as yet permitted. And the sacrifice seems to have 
been a holocaust, the whole of which was consumed upon the 
altar. That the sacrifice was of this kind many arguments 
“concur to render probable. (See p. 347. of this volume: also 
Shuck. Connect. vol. i. p. 81.) But it is placed beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, if it be admitted, with the authorities and 
reasons adduced in pp. 389-—396. of this volume, that the sign of 
the Divine acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice was the consumption of 
it by fire from heaven. Porphyry, in bis 2d book, De Abstin. 
Anim., considers this a sufficient reason to pronounce the 
offering of Abel to have been a holocaust, and compares it with 
that of Solomon, described in 2 Chr. vii. 1., where it is said, 
that when Solomon had made an end of praying, the fire 
came down from heaven, and consumed the burnt offering 
(or holocaust) and the sacrifices. 


NO. LXI.— ON THE DIFFERENCE IN THE DIVINE RECEP- 
TION OF THE SACRIFICES OF CAIN AND ABEL. 


Pace 58. (?)—To those who reject the divine institution of 
sacrifice, this has always proved a stumbling-block ; and to re- 
move the difficulty, various solutions have been elaborately, but 
unsuccessfully, devised. ‘The difference in the treatment of the 
two brothers had been accounted for by ancient commentators, 
from the different mode of division of their several oblations, 
as if Cain’s fault had consisted in not giving to God the best 
parts, or the proper parts of the sacrifice. This unintelligible 
notion, which an early enemy of revelation, Julian, failed not to 
urge against Christians, took its rise from the Septuagint trans- 
lation of Gen. iv. 7. Ox, éav cebas MeOreveyuns, éebas oF mn 
Oiéans, apagres;—If you should rightly offer, but yet not 
rightly divide, would you not sin ? 


e 
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Others have held, that the difference arose from this, that, 
whilst Abel brought of the firstlings of his flock, Cain did not 
in like manner bring of the first or best of his fruits. This idea, 
for which there appears no farther foundation in the original, 
than that it is simply stated that Cain brought of the fruits, 
originated with Philo, (as may be seen in p. 207. of this 
work,) and has had the support of several Christian commenta- 
tors. See Cyril. cont. Julian, lib. x. p. 349. ed. Spanh. Lips. 
and Pol. Synop. in Gen. iv. 3. Hallet also, in his note (s) on 
Hebr. xi. 4., concurs in this idea, and at the same time adds, 
that Abel’s faith caused him to select the choicest for sacrifice. 
Primate Newcome, in his new version, seems to adopt the same 
notion, explaining the more excellent sacrifice in Hebr. xi, 4. 
as “consisting of more choice and valuable offerings.” 

Again, the reason of the difference assigned by Josephus 
(Antig. Jud. lib. i. c. 3.) is, that “ God was more pleased with 
the spontaneous productions of nature, than with an offering 
extorted from the earth by the ingenuity and force of man.”— 
This strange conceit has been confined to Josephus, and the 
Rabbins, from whom Havercamp affirms, and Cunzeus and 
Heidegger fully prove, it was derived by this author.—See 
Krebs. Observ. in Nov. Test. p. 383. 

Another reason assigned is the difference of moral character. 
But the history clearly connects the fact of the acceptance of 
the one and the rejection of the other, with the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the respective oblations. 

Again, it is said that Cain’s entertaining a design against his 
brother’s life laid the foundation for the difference of treatment. 
But this intention against his brother’s life 1: expressly affirmed 
to have been the consequence of the preference given to his 
brcther’s offering. 

Dr. Priestley has observed * (Theol. Rep. vol. i. p. 195.) that 


* This essay of Dr. Priestley, in which (as has been stated in p. 346 of 
this work) he has laboured to disprove the divine institution of sacri- 
fices, and to establish their mere human invention as springing from an- 
thropomorphitical notions of the Deity, it may be curious to compare with 
his latest observations on this subject in his Notes, &c. on Gen. iv. 3. 
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“ the actions of both the brothers” (in the offerings made by them 
of the flock and of the fruits) “seem to have been of the same 
nature, and to have had exactly the same meaning.” In this 
I entirely agree with him. Viewed in the light of reason mere- 
ly, the distinction made between them by the Deity is utterly un- 
accountable, Sacrifices being considered as gifts, or as federal 
rites, or as symbolical actions, expressing the dispositions and 
sentiments of the offerer, or in any way that human invention 
can be conceived to have devised them; the actions of the two 
brothers appeay to stand precisely on the same ground, each 
bringing an offering of that which he respectively possessed, and 
each thus manifesting his acknowledgment and worship of the 
great Author of his possessions. 

But what do I infer from this? That reason cannot untie 
the knot; and that to revelation consequently we must look for 
the solution. Here the difficulty vanishes, and all appears con- 
nected and satisfactory, as I trust isshown in the account given 
of this matter in the second of these Discourses :—see p. 58—62, 

The words of Cloppenburg on this subject deserve to be no- 


There, in treating of the offerings of Cain and Abel, he expressly 
asserts his belief in the divine origin of sacrifices. ‘“ On the whole,” 
(he says) “it seems most probable, that men were instructed by the Di- 
vine Being himself in this mode of worship” (sacrifice,) ‘‘ as well as taught 
many other things that were necessary to their subsistence and comfort.” 

This observation, together with those which have been already referred 
to, (p. 342—344. of this work) cannot be read without wonder, when 
it is considered, that the author of them had spent a life in the continued 
endeavour to refute the assertions which they contain. This, however, 
after all, but shows the vast difference there is between the disputant and 
the inquirer. The wonder is easily removed by the view already taken of 
this matter in p, 344. of this volume, And, upon the whole, there 
seems good reason to think, that, had Dr. Priestley been permitted, for a 
longer period, to enjoy that freedom from angry polemics, which was in- 
dulged to the few concluding years of his life, he would have grown intoa 
juster acquaintance with many of the vital truths of Scripture, and would 
have retracted many of those noxious opinions which he had so long and 
sg assidyously tojled to disseminate, 
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ticed : “ Eitsi diverse oblationi videatur occasionem prebuisse di- 
versum vitee institutum, ipsi tamen diversitati oblationis hoc vide- 
tur subesse, quod Abel pecudum oblatione cruenta ante omnia 
CULavit ro lAasycvoy die 7H¢ wierens ty TH clmere, propitiationem 
per fidem in sanguine, quo necessario purficanda erant dona 
Deo oblata, Heb. ix. 22, 23—Cainus autem, oblatione sola 
Eucharisticaé de fructu terre defungens, supiné neglexerit sacri- 
ficium jAzs:xov, ut eo nomine Deo displicuerit, neque potuerit ob- 
tinere"Justitie Dei, que ex fide est, testimonium, quod non 
perhibebat Deus, neglecto istoe externo symbolo supplicationis 
ex fide pro remissione peccatorum obtinendéa. CQuemadmodum 
ergo, in cultu spirituali, publicanus supplicans cum peccatorum 
éLomoroynoe: Cescendit in domum suam justificatus pree phariseo, 
cum gratiarum actione, Deo vovente decimas omnium que pos- 
sidebat, Luc. xviii. 12.—sic censemus hac parte potiorem fuisse 
Abelis oblationem pre oblatione Caini, quod ipse supplicationem 
suam pro impetrande peccatorum remissione testatus sit per 
sacrificii propitiatorii cruentam oblationem, cum alter dona sua 
eucharistico ritu offerret, yapls ainaroyveias.” Sacrif. Patriarch. 
Schola. p.15. On the subject of this number see Kennic. Two 
Diss. p. 225—238. and Barrington’s Mise. Sacr. p. 69—71. 


NO. LXII.—ON THE TRUE MEANING OF THE PHRASE, 
MAEIONA OYZIAN, ATTRIBUTED TO THE SACRIFICE OF 
ABEL. 


Page 58. (4)—Dr. Kennicott’s criticism on this passage com- 
bined with Gen. iv. 4. is too remarkable to be passed over in si- 
lence. The words, rAcéove Suetay, he contends, should be ren- 
dered a sacrifice greater, or more, in reference to number, 
rather than to value: for that, although eats in the positive 
sense does sometimes signify excellens, prestans, yet in the 
other degress of comparison it is never so used; but that rAziayv 
has constantly the signification of plus amplior, copiosior, or 
numerosior: and for this he refers to the several lexicons of 
Budeus, Constantine, Gesner, Hederic, Leigh, Scapula, and 
Stephens: and from Stephens’s Concordance he says it appears, 
that wAgiov has not the sense of prestantior, through the whole 
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of the New Testament. The idea of number, he says, neces- 
sarily strikes us ; and therefore Wickliffe’s, which reads a MucH 
MORE sacrifice, he affirms to be a just translation; and that 
Queen Hlizabeth’s version was right, in preserving the force of 
this by rendering the words, a greater sacrifice. 

In conformity with these observations he suggests an inter- 
pretation of Gen. iv. 4., which, I apprehend, is peculiar to him- 
self: namely, that Cain brought a single offering, of the fruits 
of the ground; and Abel a double oblation, consisting likewise 
of the fruits, and of an animal sacrifice besides. His principal 
argument in support of this novel idea is derived from the use 
of the word Mincha in this place; the meaning of which, he 
says, is fixed precisely in Levit. ii. 1., and confined to an un- 
bloody oblation, viz. a meat-offering; or, as we generally ap- 
propriate the word meat to flesh, more properly a bread-offering. 
This term, he argues, being here applied to Abel’s oblation, and 
being totally inapplicable to the animal sacrifice which he is 
expressly said to have offered, it follows, that he must likewise 
have made an offering of the fruit of the ground such as Cain 
had brought. And this, he contends, the very turn of expres- 
sion in the original strongly indicates: for that, in strictness, the 
passage should be rendered, “Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground, a Mincha to Jehovah — and Abel brought (the same,) 
he also (brought) of the firstlings,” &c.; for that in the words, 
NIM DIS an Sap, the particle m3 cannot be joined to the 
verb immediately preceding, from the nature of the position, and 
its connexion with a second nominative case — and that, agree- 
ably to this, the Seventy have rendered the clause, Kat "AGea 
nveyne nor aOTOS awe TAY TEUTOTOROY. 

This criticism of Dr. Kennicott seems, however, unworthy of 
so great a name; for even admitting, that the particle py is to 
be connected, not with the preceding verb, but with the second 
nominative case, the inference drawn by Dr. Kennicott will by 
no means follow; there being no form of expression more fami- 
liar to the Hebrew, than the emphatic repetition of the persons 
spoken of, with this particle gy adjoined. 'T'o adduce instances 
of this were idle, as it is one of the most common idioms of the 
language. Whoever wishes for examples, however, may find 
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them in sufficient plenty, in Nold. Concord. Patric. Ebr. pp. 
201, 202. Now, in this application of the particle, it is manifest, 
that the whole of Dr. Kennicott’s construction falls to the ground. 
Again, admitting the particle to be used in the additive sense, 
also, as Dr. Kennicott’s view of the passage requires, yet will 
not this justify his translation ; since, being necessarily connect- 
ed with the second nominative case by this writer’s own admis- 
sion, it can only mean, that Abel also, as well as Cain, brought 
an offering ; whereas, according to Dr. Kennicott, it must signify, 
that he brought also of the firstlings, &c.i. e. he brought not only 
what Cain had brought, but besides, or in addition to that, 
of the firstlings of his flock; to make out which translation, the 
word also must be connected, not with the second nominative 
case wipq, or, 7s, but with the following words, p»A454)4, or 
ams tay xewtoroxwy, from which it is entirely disjoined by the in- 
tervening pronoun. Thus Dr. Kennicott becomes inconsistent 
with himself, having first contended for the immediate conjunc- 
tion of the particle with the second nominative case, and having 
then applied it in such a sense as to require its conjunction, not 
with this nominative case, but with another part of the sen- 
tence. 

But he relies on the force of the word Mincha, which is ap- 
plied only to Abel’s offering: the Lord being said to have had 
respect to Abel and to his mincua. It is, then, of importance 
to ascertain the true meaning of this word; and the more so 
because if this writer’s sense of the term be admitted, and at the 
same time his theory of the double oblation be rejected, the ne- 
cessary inference is, that no animal was slain by Abel, but that 
the offering must have been of the unbloody kind, and conse- 
quently that it was, as Grotius has contended, merely an offer- 
ing of the milk and wool of his flock. 

Now, it is in the first place to be remarked, that he explains 
the word Mincha, as applied to the offerings of Cain and Abel, 
by the exact definition of it, as we find it specifically used under 
the law, where it appears to be confined to offerings of the un- 
bloody kind. (See Two Dissert. p. 188—192.) But if Dr. 
Kennicott be right in explaining the Mincha in all cases by the 
strictness of the Levitical definition, then it necessarily follows, 
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that Cain did not merely bring an offering of the fruits of the 
ground, but that he brought the very kind of meat-offering, 
or Mincha, appointed in the 2d ch. of Levit., where, as Kenni- 
cott emphatically observes, the description of the meat-offering 
concludes with these words, S35) MM, THIS IS A MINCHA. 
Cain’s offering, then, must have consisted of “fine flour with 
oil poured upon it, and frankincense placed thereon.” 'The ex- 
act quantities also of the flour and oil, as prescribed in the law, 
must have been employed. 'This the force of Kennicott’s argu- 
ment indispensably requires. For he contends, that the very 
definition of the Mincha, as given in Leviticus, “ determines 
the sense of the word absolutely in the five books of Moses: for 
that wherever the inspired author mentions the word Mincha, 
as a sacrificial term, he must certainly use it in the same sense ; 
the same, which had been settled upon it by God himself, before 
Genesis was composed.” 

Now, it is certain, that wherever the mincHa, properly so 
called, is spoken of under the law, it must be understood in the 
sense expressly given to it by the law; and in this reference it 
is, that Buxtorf, Reland, Outram, and Jos. Mede, (whom Ken- 
nicott quotes in justification of his opinion,) seem to have spoken 
of the Mincha. But, surely, when applied to oblations ante- 
cedent to the law, the term is not necessarily to be taken in 
that restrained sense, to which its general signification was 
limited, in later times, by those appropriate circumstances at- 
tached to it by the legal institution. It is undoubtedly true, as 
Gussetius, who is referred to by Kennicott, remarks, that a 
Mincha presented to God signifies an unbloody oblation. But 
when he says, that it always does so, and that “there is not 
one instance of its being used for an animal oblation through- 
out the Bible ;” (Comment. Ling. Ebr. p. 473.) he, in the 
first place, begs the question respecting the sacrifice of Abel, 
which is expressly called a Mincha : secondly, he forgets, that 
every other instance of its sacrificial application is an instance 
of the use of the term wnder the law, by which its original 
meaning had been narrowed: and, lastly, both he and Ken- 
nicott. materially err in point of fact; the word Mincha being 
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frequently employed even under the law, to denote animal 
sacrifices, as well as the bread or flour offerings. Thus in 
1 Kings xviii. 29. 36., 2 Kings iii. 20., and Ezraix. 4, 5., we 
find the morning and evening sacrifices, which beside a bread 
offering and drink offering, included also the offering of a lamb, 
described by the general appellation of Mincha. In Judg. vi. 
18. the same term is applied to the offering of a kid with un- 
leavened cakes. And in | Sam. ii. 17. and Mal. i. 13, 14. it 
is used in relation to animal sacrifice, in a manner the most 
explicit and unqualified. So that, although, as Rosenmiiller 
on Levit. ii. 1. affirms, this word be applied per eminentiam 
to the oblation of corn, yet even under the law we find its more 
general signification force its way. 

This proves decisively the weakness of Dr. Kennicott’s argu- 
ment derived from the supposition that the words wim AMD 
(Levit. ii. 6.) are to be understood in the sense, THIS IS A 
MINCHA, 1. e, as marking the precise meaning of the term, 
wherever it occurred in a sacrificial relation. Indeed, the cir- 
cumstances of the various kinds of bread offerings, compre- 
hended under the term Mincha, which Kennicott himself 
admits to have existed, (p. 190—192.) and of which there were 
not fewer than five, prove that this passage could not have been 
intended here as confining the term to the specific oblation to 
which it refers ; and that it could only mean, that this oblation 
was one of those which might be included under the term 
Mincha. Vatablus renders the words, “ Munus est: i.e. tale 
est munus quod offerri debet Deo.” See also Fagius, Vata- 
blus, Castalio, on Exod. xxx. 9. 

It is certain that the true and original signification of the 
word, is that of an offering presented to a superior. ‘Thus 
we find it in Gen. xxxii. 20. and xliii. 11. 15., in which places 
it is used for the purpose of appeasing: again, in 2 Chr. xxxil. 
23. and Ps. Ixxii. 10., where it is applied to offerings brought by 
strangers to the temple at Jerusalem: and also in 1 Kings x. 
25.; 2 Chr. ix. 24., 2 Kings viii. 8, 9., where it is used to denote 
the gifts sent to earthly princes. The word appears to be derived 
from an Arabic verb, signifying donavit: see Rosenm. and 
Le Clere on Levit. ii. 1., and Schindl. Lexic. Pentag. Park- 
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hurst derives it from the Hebrew verb pq5, quievit, posiit ; 
and Calasio from sm, duxit, without, however, making 
any change in the signification. From this it follows, that all 
sacrificial offerings, whether bloody or unbloody, must fall un- 
der the general denomination, Mincha. 'That it is taken in 
this large sense by all Lexicographers, Le Clere (on Lev. ii. 1.) 
positively asserts. See also Caséell, and, especially, Parkhurst, 
on the word. | 

Drusius (on Hebr. xi. 4.) affirms, that it is of greater extent 
than is commonly admitted. Ainsworth observes (on Lev. ii. 
1.) that it “was generally any solemn gift, or present, to God, 
or man: im special a present or sacrifice unto God: more 
specially, an offering of the fruits of the earth.” Sykes also 
(Essay, &c. p. 17.) uses the word in the same general sense, 
whilst he admits, that “later use has pretty much confined it 
to oblations of flour or meal.” 

How little reason, then, Dr. Kennicott had for introducing so 
novel and dangerous a criticism, is, I trust, upon the whole suf- 
ficiently evident. How inconsistent also it is with the ideas of 
sacrifice, which he holds in common with the doctrine main- 
tained in these discourses, will appear, when it is considered, 
that if, in the case of Abel’s oblation, the word Mincha be sup- 
posed to relate, not to the sacrifice of the animal, but solely to 
an offering of the fruits with which it was accompanied, it must 
follow, since God is said to have had respect to his Mincha, 
that it was not the animal sacrifice, but the offering of the 
fruits, which conciliated the divine regard. And thus the theory 
which pronounces the animal sacrifice to have been originally 
enjoined, as a type of the great sacrifice of Christ, and which 
ascribes to this, as the instituted expression of the true faith, the 
superiority of Abel’s offering over that of Cain, is at once over- 
turned. And yet to this very theory it is, that Dr. Kennicott, 
in his Dissertation on the Oblations of Cain and Abel, has 
given his warmest support. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss here, to endeavour to fix the 
true meaning and value of the sacrificial terms Ip: mI 
and pay, Corban, Mincha, and Zebach : and the more par- 
ticularly, as their relative force seems not to have been stated 
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with exactness by any late writer. The first of these terms, 
being derived from ap; signifies whatever was b ought to God 
before the altar ; whether dismissed, as the scape-goat: dedicat- 
ed to the service of the Sanctuary, as the sacred vessels, and the 
conductors of the sacred rites, the Levites ; or offered up, as the 
sacrifices properly so called, which were consumed at the altar. 
Again, the Mincha was an oblation, which was of the nature 
of a sacrifice, being consumed a the a tar, whether it consisted 
of things animate or inanimate, although, as we have seen, the 
Mosaic institution in a good degree narrowed its application ; 
confining it, for the most part, to what is called the meat offer- 
ing’, or, as it should in strictness be denominated the bread or 
flour offering. And lastly, the Zebach was the oblation of an 
animal sluin in sacrifice. ‘Thus, Corban is the most general 
term, including all sorts of offerings, or dedications, to God in 
his temple. MMincha is the next in order, applying to those 
offerings which were consumed at the altar. And Zebach 
is the species infima in the scale, relating only to the animal 
~ sacrifice. 

But to return to Dr. Kennicott, and the immediate subject of 
this note. His remark on the word zA¢e‘ay, that it necessarily 
involves the idea of number, becomes now totally inapplicable. 
The idea of a double oblation in the case of Abel, which it was 
intended to support, has been shown to be entirely groundless : 
and, indeed, his observations on the force of the word wasfay 
itself seem not less so. That ‘the notion of number is includ- 
ed in every application of the word throughout the New 'Testa- 
ment,” so far from being true, that numerous passages may be 
cited, in which no such idea can possibly attach to the word. 
Thus, in Matt. vi. 25. Js not the soul more (wAtiov) than 
meat 2?—and again. xi. 41. Behold a greater (rrsiav) than 
Jonas is here. Many other such instances may be seen in 
Stephanus’s Greek Concordance, to which Dr. Kennicott has 
referred in support of his opinion. But the true force of the 
word, both in the positive and the comparative, may be best 
seen in Schleusner’s Lexicon. It will thence appear, that the 
just value of the expression in the passage in Hebrews has been 
given in the text: a more ample, or fuller sacrifice, expressing 
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in emphatical terms, that which partook more largely and — 


essentially of the true nature and virtue of sacrifice. Vatablus 
renders the word uberiorem. 


NO. LXIII.—ON THE NATURE AND GROUNDS OF THE FAITH 
EVIDENCED BY THE SACRIFICE OF ABEL. 


Pacer 59. (*)—Faitu (we are informed by the apostle, 
Romans x. 17.) cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word 
of God. This account of Faith, combined with the numer- 
ous examples exhibited in the 11th ch. of Hebrews, in ilustra- 
tion of its nature, can leave us at no loss to pronounce, that 
Abel’s offering was in obedience to a divine revelation. For it 
must be remarked, that in the several instances, adduced in this 
chapter, of persons actuated by this exalted principle, the belief 
of something declared, and a mode of action conformable to 
that belief, are uniformly exhibited. In like manner, then, as 
Noah, Abraham, and the rest, are represented as acting in con- 
sequence of a divine command, placing an entire reliance in 
the promise of him who commanded ; so Abel, in the sacrifice 
which he offered, must be supposed te have acted under the 
same impression,—believing what God had promised, and there- 
fore sacrificing as God had ordered. Indeed, as Heidegger re- 
marks, the divine revelation was in his case even more neces- 
sary, than in any other of those mentioned. 

The sacred writer again informs us, at the 13th verse of 
the same chapter, that Abel and all the others whom he had 
named died in faith (i. e. as Hallet paraphrases it, “ retained 
their faith, until their death, or the time of their leaving the 
world,”) not having received the promises, (not having receiv- 
ed the completion of them: that being reserved for later times, 
as is intimated in the concluding part of the chapter, and is 
clearly expressed in Acts xiii. 32, 33.: We declare unio you 
glad tidings, how that THE PROMISE which was made unto 
the FATHERS, God hath FULFILLED the same UNTO US 
THEIR CHILDREN)—but having seen them afar off: and 
were persuaded of them, and embraced them. 
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Now, that these promises included the promise of the Mes- 
siah, Kennicott says, is plain: ‘first, because this is THE 
PROMISE, peculiarly and emphatically so called throughout 
Scripture: and secondly, because that the temporal promises, 
respecting the land of Canaan, cannot alone, if at all, be meant 
here, as the apostle speaks of al] the patriachs, whom he had 
mentioned in the beginning of the chapter: and Abraham, who 
is one of those mentioned, is expressly said to have sojourned 
in the land of Promise ; whilst, on the other hand, Abel, 
Enoch, and Noah (three of the patriarchs included in the word 
ALL,) had not received the promise of entering’ the land of 
Canaan. So that some other promise, made in the first ages, 
and frequently repeated, must be that to which the apostle here 
alludes. And what promise can that be, but the promise of a 
future Redeemer made to Adam ?”—the promise, that the seed 
of the woman should bruise the serpent’s head : « promise, 
which was to be commemorated in the patriarchal and all succeed- 
ing sacrifices, until ihe seed should come. Agreeably to this, the 
Homily on Faith applies this 11th chap of Hebrews, stating, that 
holy men of old, although they were not named Christian, yet 
exercised a Christian faith ; seeking, as we do all the benefits of 
God the Father, through the merits of his Son Jesus Christ ; 
and differing from us only in this, that whereas “they looked 
when Christ should come, we be in the time when he is come.” 

To the fulfilment of this promise, then, was the faith of 
Abel directed ; and the enjoined manifestation of this faith the 
Apostle justifies us in pronouncing to have been the kind of 
sacrifice which he offered ; and which, as being of the true na- 
ture of the sacrifice required of the faithful, procured from God 
that acceptance, and witnessing of his offerings, which was re- 
fused toCain. See Herdeg. Hist. Patr. Exerc. iii.§ 52. tom. i. 
—Shuckf. Connect. vol. 1. pp. 86, 87.—Kennic. Two Dissert. 
p. 212—215. and Edward's Survey of the various M. thods, 
pp. 99, 100. See also Witsius, (Misc. Sac. Lib. IL. Diss. 
ii. § 7—10.) who removes the objections brought by Spencer 
against the application of this chapter of Hebrews, here contend- 
ed for; and Jen. Jew. Ant. vol. i. p. 57—59. where some ex- 
cellent remarks are to be found on the difficulty which the men- 
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tion of Jepthah, in the catalogue of distinguished believers, 
might appear to create 

It must be confessed, that certain commentators, among whom 
are to be reckoned Grotius, Hammond, Le Clerc, Rosenmiiller, 
and Primate Newcome also, if [ rightly understand him, inter- 
pret the promises alluded to in this chapter as temporal ; and 
are consequently reduced to the necessity of confining the ex- 
pression, otro: xavres, ALL these, in the 13th verse, to some of 
those thit had been named ; or of referring it to atx the descend- 
ants of Abraham, of whom mention had been made in the 
sentence immediately preceding. Now, it is obvious, as Whitby 
remarks, that all the descendants of Abraham did no/ die in 
faith: and how, on the other hand, any particular individuals 
of those before named can be selected by an expression, which 
comprehends Aut, it is not easy to discover. And if all, who 
had been before named, are referred to (as is unavoidable,) then, 
as we have already seen, the promises cannot have been tempo- 
ral, there being some to whom no temporal promises were made, 
as Abel and Enoch. Asto the difficulty arising from the decla- 
ration, that the persons enumerated had prep in faith, when 
it is known that Enoch did not die, but was translated ; this is 
easily removed by considering, that the stress in this clause is 
not laid upon the death of those believers, but upon their hay- 
ing retained their faith through life, as is well marked in 
Alallet’s paraphrase, quoted in p. 476, of this volume. and in 
the common use of language would naturally be conveyed in 
the words here used by the apostle. See Drusius, in loc. who 
supplies several instances of a similar latitude of expression in 
Scripture. Hallet, Doddridge, and Whitby, deserve to be con- 
sulted upon this entire chapter. 'They furnish a complete an- 
swer to the arguments of those who contend for a temporal 
promise. 

I shall only add here an observation of Elsner, on the extra- 
vyagant eagerness shown by two of these commentators, Grotius 
and Le Clerc, in defence of the temporal solution. Having re- 
marked, that Le Clerc condemns Hammond, for his mystical 
interpretation of the city which has foundations, as implying 
an everlasting mansion in the heavens; and that he approves 
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of the idea of Grotius, that Jerusalem was the city here intended: 
he exclaims, ‘“ Mira est viri illius cz dredéres JovAedovres impru- 
dentia : quomodo queso exspectasse illam urbem Abrahamus 
dicetur, quam post multa demum secula posteris suis cessurum 
noverat a Deo edoctus?—-quomodo deinde Deus conditor 
vocabitur LHierosolyme terrestris ? —denique infra, v. 16. 
celum esse illam urbem apparet, nam patria celestes vocatur. 
Simplicius quoque ad Epictetum, cap. xii. p. 77. in morte re- 
periri ray danbivny wazeide dixit, de beatis sedibus.” Observat. 
Sacr. tom. ii. p. 367. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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